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THE DIVISION OF THE WOEK AND 
THE TEEATMENT CHOSEN 


In the inevitably arbitrary division of any subject it is 
well to choose so that it may easily be seen where each part 
belongs. Tor this reason the treatment adopted by Lothar 
Meyer in the later editions of his Modern Theories of Chemistry 
seemed to me appropriate for my lectures: in it the whole 
is divided into Statics and Dynamics. Statics then deals with 
single substances, i.e. with views on the structure of matter, 
the conception of atoms and molecules, and on constitution so 
far as the determining of molecular configuration. Dynamics 
is devoted to the mutual actions of several substances, i. e. to 
chemical change, afiSnity, velocity of reaction, and chemical 
equilibrium. 

To these I have added a third section, in which the chief 
object is the comparison of one substance with another, and 
consequently the relations between properties—both chemical 
and physical—and composition. 

In preparing for the press I have preserved this arrange¬ 
ment, only making a change in the order in accordance with 
the development of chemical science in the last ten years. 
Until then Dynamics, that is the study of reactions and of 
equilibrium, took a secondary place. But lately, and espe¬ 
cially since the study of chemical equilibrium has been related 
to thermo-dynamics, and so has steadily gained a broader and 
safer foundation, it has come into the foreground of the 
chemical system, and seems more and more to belong there. 


lo DIVISION OF THE WORK 

The following arrangement is therefore^ chosen as an experi¬ 
ment :— 

Tirst Part: Chemical Dynamics. 

Second Part: Chemical Statics. 

Third Part: Eelations between Properties and Con¬ 
stitution. 

The logical advantage gained in this way is essentially that 
in the First Part it is possible to proceed without any hypo¬ 
thesis on the nature of matter, only the molecular conception 
being made use of. Eot till the Second Part does the atomic 
hypothesis come to the front, and with it problems of con¬ 
figuration. Finally comes the still very obscure problem of 
the relation of one body to another. 

There are two points, however, that should be referred to. 
From the logical side it may be objected that Statics is con¬ 
cerned with the simpler problem, since it deals with single 
substances at rest, whereas Dynamics deals with a complex of 
substances in action. This objection, however, has less force 
when one remembers that the single substance corresponds to 
the state of equilibrium following a completed reaction—and 
indeed the simplest form of equilibrium—and accordingly 
Part II is devoted to the more detailed study of this final 
state. 

Prom the paedagogic point of view, placing Dynamics first 
can be dubious only to those chemists who are not well pre¬ 
pared in Physics, and consequently have not mastery over the 
chief lines of their own subject. 

The treatment chosen corresponds with that I have followed 
in teaching. It consists essentially in developing each generali¬ 
zation from a specially chosen concrete experimental case. On 
this follow an exhibition—as far as possible graphic—of the 
leading results, the conclusions drawn, and, lastly, theoretical 
remarks on. the generality and applicability of the conclusions. 
In accordance with the object mentioned in the preface the 
spedal cases chosen are, as far as possible, those that have 
been dealt with experimentally in my own laboratory. 



PART I 


CHEMICAL DYNAMICS 


Contents and arrangement. Although chemical dyna¬ 
mics is concerned—as the name indicates—essentially with 
the problem of chemical change, yet in dealing with it 
the result of chemical change, i.e. chemical equilibrium, 
occupies the most prominent place. This mode of treat¬ 
ment is in accordance with the plan of the work as 
described in the introduction: for it was there pointed out 
that chemical dynamics should be placed first because the 
theory of chemical equilibrium and its connexion with 
thermo-dynamics afford a solider foundation for chemistry. 

If then the theory of chemical equilibrium come first, 
the second section will deal with the process by which 
that condition is arrived at, i.e. chemical reaction. A new 
factor—time—has then to be taken into account, and the 
chief results are the laws of velocity of reaction, in imme¬ 
diate connexion with those of equilibrium. Naturally, 
then, we have these chapters:— 

I. Chemical equilibrium. 

II. Velocity of reaction. 


L CHEMICAL EQUILIBEIUM 


^ Like all natural phenomena*, that of chemical equili¬ 
brium may be looked at from two essentially different 
points of view: the two, which are complementary to one 
another, may he described as the thermo-dynamic and the 
molecular, or atomistic. 

On the one hand, the phenomenon of chemical equili¬ 
brium may be looked at purely from the outside, without 
considering any mechanism on which it depends. Consider, 
for instance, the decomposition of ammonium sulphide: 

NHgS = NH3 + H2S, 

which, as is known, ceases when—both solid compound and 
gaseous products of decomposition being* present—the 
pressure of the latter reaches a certain maximum value; 
in this decomposition one sees, from the first point of view, 
the simple formation, up to a certain limit, of a vapour 
from a solid of the same composition. Pressure, volume, 
temperature, state of aggregation, and empirical compo¬ 
sition, are then the purely experimental factors with which 
one is contented. The relation to the physical pheno¬ 
menon of evaporation is then obvious, and the fundamental 
laws of thermo-dynamics, applicable to both cases, supply 
the connecting link. 

The matter may be followed out further by taking into 
account the working mechanism, and this is especially of 
importance in the case of chemical equilibrium. The state 
of rest which characterizes an evaporating Hquid, when 
the maximum pressure is reached, is only apparent, de¬ 
pending on simultaneous and equal evaporation and con- 
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densation; and in the case of ammonium sulphide, this 
consideration is even more pertinent, since the formation 
of vapour depends on a decomposition into sulphuretted 
hydrogen and ammonia. This view attains practical impor¬ 
tance when the influence of an addition of ammonia, say, 
on the equilibrium condition, is to be determined. So the 
second problem may be described as a more exact know¬ 
ledge of homogeneous mixtures, and of the phenomena 
of equilibrium that occur in them. 

There is an unmistakable tendency at present to develop 
the first, pure thermo-dynamic treatment, at the expense 
of the second, or molecular: a tendency which is justified 
by the hypothetical character of the latter. But the latter 
remains, meanwhile, valid, and we will express chemical 
equilibrium, from this point of view, by a symbol which 
represents, pictorially, what is to be conceived of the 
mechanism. 

The equilibrium of ammonium sulphide may then be set 
forth in the following way: 

NH5S:;±:NH3 + H2S, 

where the opposing arrows represent the two imagined 
opposing processes, while the formulae give an insight into 
the composition of the gaseous mixture. 

§ I. Chemical Equilibrium viewed in its External 
Aspects. Connexion with Physics. Application 
OP Thermo-dynamics. 

A. Physical Equilibrium of a Single Substance. 

In order to bring out the phenomena of equilibrium in 
their simplest form, let us follow the changes of which 
a definite substance is capable, which can only change 
physically, that is only in regard to its state of aggre¬ 
gation. We can obtain a picture of the phenomena we 
are considering from the observations of Ramsay"^ and 

^ PM. Mag, 23. 6x. 
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Fischer^ on evaporation. The details of the method, being 
chiefly of pure physical interest, need only be briefly re¬ 
ferred to; the observations were on the maximal vapour 
pressure of benzene; they were carried out by Eamsay 
by the so-called dynamic method—^i.e. by determining the 
boiling point under constant pressure: by Fischer by the 
so-called static method—ie. by observations of pressure 
at known temperatures. The results are given in milli¬ 
metres of mercury:— 


Temperature. 

Pressure 

Pressure 


(Fischer). 

(Ramsay). 

0^ 

26*4 

26.54 

I 

27.87 

28-04 

2 

2943 

29.61 

3 

31*1 

31.26 

4 

32*84 

32*99 

5 

34.68 

34-8 

6 

366 

36.69 


The two series practically agree, in accordance with the 
law that ebullition occurs when the maximal pressure 
equals the pressure of the surroundings. 

Let us take next the results for each ten degrees, in 
order to bring out the leading characteristics of the pres¬ 
sure curve:— 


Temperature. 

Pressure. 

Difference 
for 10°. 

Quotient 
for 10° 
difference. 

10 

45-19 

28.94 

1.64 

20 

74-13 

43-32 

1*58 

30 

117-45 

62.75 

1*53 

40 

r8o-2 

88.1 

1.49 

50 

268.3 

120-21 

1*45 

60 

388.51 

159-65 

1.41 

70 

548.16 

206.84 

1.38 

80 

755 - 




It appears that the difierence of pressure for io° difler- 
ence of temperature rapidly increases, but that the quotient 
does not alter so noticeably, and only gradually falls a 
little. We may lay stress on this peculiarity, because it 
occurs again—^for reasons easily understood—in the phe¬ 
nomena of chemical equilibrium, as regards velocity of 


^ Ann, 28. 400. 
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reaction. The curve which shows the relation between 
the pressure p as ordinate and the temperature t as 
abscissa has the well-know:n 
form of the line ab in Fig. i ; P 
the area of the diagram, 
which includes all possi¬ 
bilities of pressure and tem¬ 
perature, is divided by this 
line AB into two parts, of 
which the lower corresponds 
to the states in which ben¬ 
zene occurs as (unsaturated) 
vapour, and the upper to 0 
those of (more or less com¬ 
pressed) liquid, while only 
the boundary line represents the presence of both states. 

Let us introduce now solid benzene with the recent 
very exact results of Ferche and set side by side these 
results, and those (also determined by Ferche) for the liquid 
at the same temperatures, the liquid being in this case 
undercooled:— 


Temperature. 

Pressure 

Pressure 


(liquid). 

(solid). 

0° 

26.6 

24-61 

I 

28*1 

26.31 

2 

29.65 

28-17 

3 

31-3 

30.18 

4 

33 -o 6 

32-34 

5 

3A-93 

34-64 

5-58 

3^.06 

36.06 


Representing these graphically by Fig. %, the two leading 
conclusions stand out clearly:— 

I. At the melting point d (near 5*58°)^ the pressures of 
the solid and liquid become equal. 

Below the melting point the solid has the lower pres¬ 
sure, CD ; above it would have the higher pressure, if it 
were capable of existence. 



^ Inaugural dissertationj Halle, i8go. 
* Direct observation gave 5*455°« 
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The melting point thus appears as the point of inter¬ 
section of the two pressure curves 

Both results are clearly general. Imagine solid and 

liquid benzene, separate, 
hut side by side in. vacuo, 
then a process of distillation 
would cause a conversion 
into the form possessing 
the lower pressure; conse¬ 
quently when the pressures 
were equal (near 5*58° in this 
case) no change—in other 
words, equilibrium—would 
occur, which is the condition 
forthemeltingpoint. Below 
the melting point, where 
the pressure of the solid is the lower, distillation from 
liquid to solid, i.e. solidification, occurs, while above the 
melting point the reverse is to be expected. 

Consider finally the curves of Fig. 2 with reference to 
the stability of. the conditions represented, ab, the curve 
corresponding to liquid in contact with saturated vapour, 
is cut by OD into two parts; the BB corresponds to 
liquid benzene above the melting point, and therefore in 
a stable condition; the lower AD, on the contrary, to 
liquid below the melting point, in the undercooled condition, 
which solidifies on contact with the smallest quantity of 
solid benzene, or on stirring, and may therefore be described 
as unstable. The line OD, corresponding to the solid state, 
may also be produced, and then to the right of D would 
represent solid above the melting point, a condition not 
only unstable, but unrealizable, as for instance ice above 0°. 

As in the following pages we shall be concerned chiefly 
with stable states, we will bring together in Fig. 3 only 

* It may be remarked, in passing, that the above result. might be 
obtained even more accurately by means of the Bremer-Frowein diffe¬ 
rential pressure gauge {Zeits, J, Fhys, Chem. i. 5). 
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the branches CD and db of the curves. The field of the 
diagram is then, again, divided into an upper and lower 
part, of which the latter, lying under cdb, refers, as 
before (Fig. i), to (unsatu¬ 
rated) vapour; the upper 
refers now not only to the 
liquid, but also to the solid 
state, and we are concerned 
to find the boundary between 
the two. This obviously 
starts from D, and its con¬ 
tinuation corresponds to a 
series of melting points 
under increasing pressure, 
also determined by Ferche. 

The highest pressure used in 
the experiments was 3 7 4;^* 7 mm., and was accompanied by 
a rise of only 0*143° melting point. The boundary 

line between solid and liquid is accordingly nearly vertical, 
inclining slightly to the right, as shown by de in Fig. 4. 

Consideration of the effect 
of pressure on the melting p 
point leads now to a more 
exact definition of the point 
D. Hitherto it has been 
described simply as the melt- ^ 
ing point; but D really 
represents only the melting 
point under a definite pres¬ 
sure, viz. that of the maxi¬ 
mum vapour pressure. The 0 
customary melting point, -pio. 4. 

observed under atmospheric 

pressure, is shown by the point h, which can be obtained 
by a simple construction; oa is measured along the 
vertical axis to represent the atmospheric pressure, and 
from a the horizontal line ab drawn. Practically the 

B 
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difference is nnnoticeable, being only 0*03° in the case 
chosen—that of benzene—so that D only lies that much 
lower than the melting point usually observed. But 
theoretically there is an important fact to notice. D is 
the only point at whose temperature the three conditions, 
solid, liquid, and vapour, can exist together; n is accord¬ 
ingly called the triple point. 

The treatment becomes more intelligible by noting that 
the figure consists of—first, areas; second, lines which bound 
these areas; and, thirdly, a point in which the lines meet. 
The areas refer to circumstances in which the benzene is 
present only in one state, whether solid, liquid, or 
vaporous; the lines to those in which two states are 
possible, combinations of solid and liquid, or solid and 
vapour, or liquid and vapour; while, finally, under the 
circumstances indicated by the point of intersection all 
three, solid, liquid, and vapour, can exist side by side. 

If we complete the diagram by prolonging the curve 
D as far as possible, one result is at once seen: the boundary 
between liquid and vapour vanishes at the critical point— 
for benzene at a temperature of 280*6° and pressure of 
49*5 atmospheres; the boundary line going from 0 to the 
right towards B consequently stops there, and the liquid 
area and vapour area become continuous. The line from B 
to the left, i^presenting maximum vapour pressure of the 
solid substance, may be continued by help of the empirical 
observation that equal differences of temperature correspond 
to equal ratios of pressure; accordingly the pressure never 
falls to zero, but approaches it so nearly that if the 
origin 0 be made to stand for the absolute zero of tempei’a- 
ture, we may safely take 0 as the starting-point of the 
vapour pressure curve h There remains the rising curve 
BE, the boundary between solid and liquid, to follow out; 
its end point has not been reached, but it is possible—it 
may even be regarded as probable—that, at some tempera- 

^ It will be sbown later that there are theoretical grounds for assuming 
the pressure to be zero when the absolute temperature is zero. 
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ture and pressure, solid and liquid too lose their sharp 
distinction, and lead into an amorphous half-liquid, half¬ 
solid state. In the diagram the end point E may represent 
that, and we may add that Spring appears to have passed 
this point, for powder of solid metals exposed by him to 
a pressure of more than 1,000 atmospheres gave, by its 
homogeneity, crystalline structure, &c., quite the impression 
of having been melted (Lehmann’s flowing crystals). 

If these facts and their graphical representation are 
treated from the thermo-dynamical side, the well-known 
reversible cyclic process ap^ 
plied to evaporation is avail- p i 
able. Let 1 kilogram of 
benzene be evaporated at T 
under constant (saturation) 
pressure; the corresponding 
increase of volume, F cubt 
metres, is shown by ab in 
Fig. 5. Let the vapour cool 
hy dT without gain or loss 
of heat, the pressure and 
volume being shown by bc ; 
the two processes in the 
opposite sense on and da complete the cycle, abod being 
the work given out = FcZP kilogrammetres if the pressure 
be given in kilograms per sq. metre; this work in calories 
is AVdP (-4 =-^l-jy). According to the second law of 
thermo-dynamics, this is equal to the quantity of heat q 
applied for the evaporation at T, multiplied by tile 
quotient of the fall of temperature dThy the temperature 
P; that is, 


Fig. 5. 


AVdP = q 


T 


This is the strict thermo-dynamic expression. It regulates 
equally the three curves relating respectively t 5 the 
evaporation of the liquid, of the solid, and to the fusion; 
q is according to circumstances the latent heat of evaporation 
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of the liquid, of the solid, or the latent heat of fusion; 
Y is the increase of volume accompanying the evaporation 
of the liquid or the solid, or finally the fusion of the 
solid. 

Let us apply this, next, to the evaporation of liquid 
benzene, for which a pressure 34*93 mm. of mercury 
was found at 5°, 36-06 mm. at 5*58°, consequently an 
increase of 1*13 for 0-58° or in kilograms per sq. metre 


1*13 X 13-6: 


The value of is therefore, taking 


this moderately small change as an infinitesimally small 
one, 15-37 -4- 0*58 = 26-5, and therefore 

The value of y to be compared with this is derived 

from the heat of evaporation and the increase of volume of 
a kilogram. The latent heat at 5-28, according to Eegnault, 
is 108. The increase of volume may be found by calcu¬ 
lating the volume of a kilogram of benzene vapour at 5-28® 
35*5 mm., according to the laws of Avogadro, Gay-Lussac, 
and Boyle, taking the volume of a kilogram of hydrogen 

at o® and 760 mm. as (in cub. metres) —^it is 


0-08956 


^ 0-08956 

^ 2(1 + 0-00366x5-28) 760 


X -— = 6-25, 

35-5 ^ 


2 and 78 respectively being the molecular weights of 
hydrogen and benzene. From this has to be subtracted the 
volume of the liquid benzene—a quantity less than 0-002 
cub. metres per kilogram, which need only be considered 
when the highest accuracy is attempted; consequently 
(7 108 


= i7-3> 


differing little from the previous value 17-5. 

A c^derable simplification can be made in the funda¬ 
mental equation, by introducing once for all the application 
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of the laws of Avogadro, Gay-Lussac, and Boyle just used, 
and by neglecting the volume of the liquid. Putting the 
combination of these laws in the known form 


where V is the volume of a kilogram-molecule, so that 
the factor of T is the same for all gases and vapours (it 
may be calculated for hydrogen from the data: i litre 
at 0° and 760 mm. weighs 0*08956 gm.; therefore 
2 APV 

P = I0333> P = ^ approximately), 

we have from the fundamental equation 

dT.yyy^ rpdP 

q-^ArdP = 2T-j-, 


logP _ 

dT 


wherein q now refers to the kilogram-molecule. 

The former proof may now he put more simply: 

dP _ _ 

PdT - 35-5 xis^dx 0.58 - 
q 108x78 

^ “ a X (278-28)2 “ °‘°>544- 

The new equation, however, gives an insight into the 
course of the vapour pressure curve. For the integral of 
it, assuming q to be constant, which is not far from the 

truth, ^ 

log P = — ^ -j- const., 


shows that for equal temperature differences—say of 10° 
the quotient 5 g 

T{T^ioy 




on account of the somewhat high value of the absolute 
temperature does not change much, and only increases a 
little with rise of temperature. 

It may be remarked in passing that this equation brings 
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out the probability mentioned on p. i8, that at the absolute 
zero the pressure vanishes, for 




10X0 


which can only be the case if = o. 


B. Chemical Equilibrium of a Single Substance. 

Consider now a single substance which, without changing 
its composition, can suffer a chemical change, i. e. into an 
isomeric or polymeric form. If we take these chemical 
changes, without first dealing with the physical changes 
that may possibly occur at the same time, their representa¬ 
tion is entirely similar to the former case. A notable 
example, but one not yet sufficiently investigated, is to 
be found in the mutual conversion of cyanic acid, cyanuric 
acid, and cyamelide. Troost and Hautefeuille ^ found that 
at a given temperature equilibrium exists between cyanuric 
and cyanic acid, determined by a definite pressure of 
(gaseous) cyanic acid, corresponding exactly to the equi¬ 
librium between water or ice and steam; only here the 
conversion depends on a chemical change thus, 

H2O (liquid):^ HgO (vapour) or water^steam, 
and on the other hand 

cyanuric acid cyanic acid or CglsTgOgllg ^ 3CNOH. 

A corresponding equilibrium occurs at lower temperatures 
between cyamelide and cyanic acid, and to complete the 
analogy with the behaviour of water, ice, and steam it is 
observed that, according as the temperature is above or 
below 150°, the cyanic acid condenses to cyanuric acid or 
to cyamelide. The entire action is thus given by Tig. 6, 
quite similar to Tig. 5, in which the former areas of steam, 
ice,.and water are replaced respectively by those of cyanic 
acid, cyamelide, and cyanuric acid. 

The direct conversion of cyamelide into cyanuric acid. 


^ Compl , Hend . 67. 1345. 
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'Which is to be expected above 150°, has been observed 
oxperimentally; only the reverse process, which should 
occur below that temperature, is wanting b I do not doubt, 
however, that with the new dilatometer ^ adapted to small 
<lTa.antities of material, this extremely slow change might 
b>c observed. 

horn the comparison with the physical phenomena of 
equilibrium and change of state a division of the chemical 
J>henomena may be made, according as they are comparable 
w-ith evaporation or with fusion. Of the first kind are 
'the early known case of calcium carbonate, and the con- 
'V’ersion of cyamelide or cya- 
xxxiric acid into cyanic acid; 
oir, briefly, the simplest case 
is that indicated by the 
curves OB and db. Here we 
a.ire concerned with pressure 
xxieasurements at constant 
■temperature, as will often be 
■fche case in the sequel. The 
second group, comparable 
^with fusion and solidifica- 
t>ion, has been studied more 
irecently; in the illustration 
ehosen it includes the mutual conversion of cyamelide and 
cyanuric acid; in it we are concerned with measurements 
of the temperature of conversion under definite pressure, 
i. e. study of the curve de. 

Considering the subject somewhat more abstractly, it 
xnay be noted that in both the physical and chemical cases 
*we have to consider the three curves on, bd, ed in essen- 
“fcially the same manner to find the temperature and pressure 
a.t which two states can exist side by side in equilibrium; 
consequently in each case, besides the principal experimental 
method, a second is available, which brings out in practice 

^ Van’t Hoff-Cohen, Studien mr Ckemischen Dynamik, 1896, p. 178. 

^ Zeitschr. f, Phys. Ghem, 17. 49. 
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the expected analogy. In case of equilibrium between 
liquid and vapour, instead of measuring the pressure at 
constant temperature (statical method), one may carry out 
boiling-point determinations under given pressure (dy¬ 
namical method). On the other hand, in the equilibrium 
between solid and liquid, instead of observing the tempera¬ 
ture under given pressure, one may observe the pressure 
corresponding to a given temperature, as was done by De 
Visser ^ with his manocryometer. Thus we have the fol¬ 
lowing summary:— 

Equilibrium beticeen 

Vapours and solid Solid and liquid 

or liquid. (condensed system'), 

I)et. of temp, at given press. Dynamic method Customary method 

Det. of press, at given temp. Static method Manocryometer 

Chemical equilibrium comparable with evaporation will 
be more completely discussed later; we will here consider 
that similar to sohdification and fusion. It has been 
demonstrated specially by Lehmann ^ in innumerable cases 
in which a substance can crystallize in more than one form; 
whether this is to be regarded as a physical or chemical 
change is largely a matter of definition; but the chief point 
is that, as with solidification or fusion, there is a tempera¬ 
ture limit above and below which one form finally prevails. 
The phenomena may be described in the case of sulphur, 
where everything has been made clear, largely through 
Reicher's^ researches. It is well known that sulphur 
' exists in rhombic (octahedral) and in monosymmetric (pris¬ 
matic) form, and it has been found that 95*6° is the tem¬ 
perature limit, below which the rhombic, above which the 
monosymmetric finally prevails. The peculiarity of the 
process, as compared with fusion, is the slowness with 
which change takes place, so that, e. g., rhombic sulphur 
may keep its form well over 95-6^' for a long time. It is 
best, on that accoimt, to divide the investigation into two 

^ Zeitschr.f. Ehys. Chem, 9. 767. 

^ Mohcularphysiky 1889. 

* Van. 't Hoff-Oohen, Sivdien zur Chemischen JDynamikj 1896^ p, 185, 
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stages: first, to observe the mutual conversion, and then to 
find the exact temperature limit. The first can easily he 
done with the microscope, using a special objective table 
(c, Fig. 7) adaptable to any microscope; the table can be 
heated from the side at a, and is 
provided with a thermometer at 
B. The substance is placed on 
a slide under a thin-walled flat 
watch-glass as cover, moistened 
with solvent, and observed 
under alternate heating and 
cooling. The conversion is soon 
observed, and then the preparation can be obtained in a half- 
converted state, with a clear line of demarcation between 
the two forms; the displacement of the line in one direc¬ 
tion or the other may then be observed with the eye-piece 
micrometer at temperatures more or less 
removed from the required limit. The 
same thing may often be observed micro¬ 
scopically by crystallization from a solvent 
in the one or the other form according to 
temperature, provided supersaturation be 
avoided. 

The fact and the approximate tempera¬ 
ture being settled so, the exact determina¬ 
tion may best be carried out with a dilato- 
meter, the change—frequently considerable 
—in volume acconipanying the conversion 
serving as criterion. The instrument in its 
latest formb suited for use with a very 
small amount of material, consists of a 
capillary a (Fig. 8), fused on to a reservoir 
B that can be filled from 0. After 0 is 
sealed ofiF and the apparatus is pumped out through a, 
the liquid n, e. g. petroleum, is allowed to enter. If the 
change is slow, as in the case of sulphur, the liquid may 
1 Zeitschr,/- Lhys, ai&m, 17. 50* 


C 

B 



Fig. 8. 




Fig. 7. 
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be one that dissolves the substance in question slightly (for 
sulphur a mixture of turpentine and carbon disulphide). 
After a millimetre scale is attached to a the sensitiveness 
of the dilatometer may be much increased by causing the 
conversion to take place several times. It is then carried 
out about half, and the change studied from degree to 
degree, the instrument being kept, often for hours, at con¬ 
stant temperature, to see whether continuous expansion 
(change in one sense), or continuous contraction (change 
in the other sense), or constancy of volume (equilibrium) 
occurs. 

As example, a few numbers for sulphur may be 
quoted:— 

Temp. 95.1° Time 5 3© 55 65 minutes 

Height of oil column 343*5 340*5 335*7 333 

Temp. 96.1° Time 5 3o 55 60 minutes 

Height of oil column 342.7 354.7 360.5 361.5 mm. 

from which it follows that 95*6° is the temperature of 
conversion. 

Going further, and still following the physical analogy 
of melting and freezing, the question arises: How is the 
temperature of conversion affected by pressure? The 
general formula above (p. 19), 

dT 

A VdP = 

again gives the answer, and is confirmed by the experiment, 
which consists in observing the change of temperature 
under the influence of an applied (carbon dioxide) pressure. 
The temperature was found to rise by 0*049° atmo¬ 
sphere Now in the above equation 

T= a73 + 95-<5; 

V is the increase of volume of i kilogram of sulphur in 
passing from the rhombic to the monosymmetric form, 

* It may be remarked that the experiment would be better done in the 
way adopted by Be Visser^—the top of the capillary being sealed off, and 
the eq_uilibrium pressure of the conrersion so obtained of its own accord. 
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0-000014 cub. metres; q is the heat absorbed in the change, 
2 * 5 ^^; consequently the change of temperature due to I kilo- 

, . 268-6 X 0-000014 - . 

gram per sq. metre is - ^ and for one atmo- 

424 X 2*52 

sphere 10,333 f™cs as much, or 0-05°, as observed. In 
this way the course of the ed curve for sulphur (Fig. 6 and 
Fig. 9) is at least partly determined, and the question 
arises: Where is the peculiar triple point n, at which, 
besides rhombic and monosymmetric sulphur, a third form 
can exist ? It must obviously be at a point so much lower 
in pressure that sulphur vapour may be generated. The 
temperature in question practically does not differ from 
95*6°; strictly speaking, since 
the vapour pressure of sul- p h 

phur at 95*^° is almost 
nothing, it must be lower n\ 

by the amount 0-5° corre- /.• \ 

spending to one atmosphere. \ 

Following out the matter s^. / i 

further, a new state of ag- 
gregation of sulphur is found 
at 120°, as the substance 

melts, so that the line from - t 

D to the right may be drawn Fig. 9. 

as far as f (corresponding to 

120°), where a new triple point occurs, and df is cut by 
the vapour pressure curve of liquid sulphur fo. The 
boundary line between liquid and monosymmetric sulphur 
may then be drawn, with the aid of the thermo-dynamic 
equation; it is in the direction of fk, and cuts BE in 
a point corresponding to a temperature 131° and pressure 
400 atmospheres ^; there, accordingly, the region of mono- 
symmetric sulphur stops and a new line kl thermo¬ 
dynamically calculable, between rhombic and liquid sulphur, 
starts. This is of importance to mineralogy, as it gives, 
an explanation of well-formed sulphur crystals: whilst 

^ Bakhuis Koozeboom, Zeitschr.f. Fhys, Ghem. 2. 475. 
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under ordinary pressures the monosymmetric form crystal¬ 
lizes out of molten sulphur, at pressures above 400 
atmospheres the rhombic form is obtained direct without 
undercooling. 

Finally, there is for sulphun the peculiarity that it has 
two melting points, according to its crystalline form; 
120° is the well-known melting point of the monosym¬ 
metric ; while if one succeeds in heating the rhombic form 
so far without conversion, it shows, according to Brodie 
the second melting point, 114*5°. Even this may be ex¬ 
plained by the diagram, and calculated, remembering that 
the second melting point is the temperature at which 
rhombic and liquid sulphur have the same pressure, i. e. at 
which on and or cut in a. 

Assuming the equation previously given— 


logP = 5 --|, 


let us apply it to rhombic, liquid, and monosymmetric 
sulphur, calling g,., and 5,,, the latent heats of evaporation 
respectively: 


logP, = P,- 



logPj = Pj- 



logP,„ — 


iT' 


Writing the pressures at the transition points D, a, F, as 
P,.„, P^^, respectively, and the temperatures in the same 
way, we have 


log- 




(m m )• 


~ oAT 'T )’ 


P 

Ip ’ 1®S — 2 ''P P 

yg rg ^ -^yg ** <in>g 

log: = 2?! (-1 _• 


P a T 

’*■ mg ^ ’^mg ■‘•mr 


therefore 

~m ) “b 7 p ) 


O, 


^ Proc. Boy, Soc, 7. 24. 
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or 


gr-gm , qo-Ir , gm-g, 
T rn rp 

rm ffr W 


0 . 


In this equation g^—g^ is the heat evolved when rhombic 
sulphur is produced from monosymmetric, 2*52; g^^ —gr? 
that evolved when rhombic»sulphur melts, —11*97 ; q^ — qg, 
evolved when liquid sulphur crystallizes in the monosym¬ 
metric form, 9*45. Finally, being = 273-1-95-6 and 
=^73+ 1^0, r,.^is 273-fi 14*6, in complete agreement 
with the observed value. 

Now Fig. 9 may be completed, since a is a point on the 
line v;hich indicates the equilibrium between rhombic and 
liquid sulphur, to which line k also belongs, so that Ki is 
given as the prolongation of a k. 

Difference between the phenomena of physical and 
chemical equilibriwm. Whilst, as we have seen, the phe¬ 
nomena belonging to these two regions may be compared 
in many respects, the case in which chemical changes take 
place is distinguished by the indefinite number of changes 
of state occurring in it, the physical case including three 
only; ammonium nitrate, e. g., possesses four different 
crystalline forms below its melting point (168°) bounded 
by the temperatures 36°, 87^", and 127*"^ Further, there 
is the peculiarity mentioned by Naumann^, that simple 
physical change leads in comparatively short time to 
equilibrium^ while in the opposite case that may be arrived 
at with extreme slowness. 

This may be partly due to the time required for orienta¬ 
tion, which would explain also, that in the physical case 
undercooling of the liquid is possible, but not overheating 
of the solid. In conversions of other kinds both are 
possible; thus, e. g., rhombic sulphur can retain its form 
above 95*6° as well as monosymmetric below. This inertia 
shows itself in fact in the production of states which must 
be regarded as entirely unstable, since they are converted 
by contact with the other form, at all temperatures. 


* Lehmann, Zeitschr.f, Knjst i. 106. 
^ B&rl. Ber. 4. 646, 780. 
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Lehmann therefore distinguishes as enantiotropy the re- 
■versihle change, as in the ease of rhombic and monosym- 
metric sulphur; and speaks of monotropy in bodies like 
mercury ditolyl which can assume a second form, e. g. by 
melting and resolidifying, a form that does not arise 
directly from the others, but can only suffer the converse 
change. It must be noted that these two categories may 
pass into one another by change of pressure, and that, 
e.g., it appears from Fig. 9 that sulphur is enantiotropic 
under ordinary circumstances, but above 400 atmospheres 
the possibility of converting rhombic into monosymmetric 
sulphur ceases, and the latter form would therefore show 
the phenomenon of monotropy. 

C. Physical Equilibrium between Two Bodies. 

Next may he taken the case in which two substances 
are brought together, first with the restriction that only 
physical changes occur, i. e. changes of state of aggregation, 
and mixture. The complete problem is therefore to know 
not only what is the result of all possible pressures and 
temperatures on the system, but also how the ratio of 
masses affects it. All the possible effects, such as non- 
miscibility, partial and complete miscibility, apparently 
pass into one another, for each pair of substances, through 
change of pressure and temperature, but the cases hitherto 
investigated have only been studied as representative of 
the leading types, and these will be brought forward in 
order of simplicity. 

Without appreciable miscibility, let us exclude as far as 
possible the complicating factor of miscibility and take, e. g., 
carbou disulphide and water, which, practically, only mix 
as vapours. The facts are then simple: the liq[uid and 
solid bodies behave as if they were present alone, and the 
mixture of vapour corresponds to both saturation pressures 
and the composition, if the molecular weights are 
Mx and is therefore ; the boiling point is 

the temperature for which Pj+P^ is equal to the external 
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pressure, and so on. Still more simply, the vapour is the 
sum of the vapours of the two components. 

If miscibility is not restricted to the vapours, the case in 
which only one substance takes up the other may be dis¬ 
tinguished from that in which each dissolves the other to 
a certain extent; the first is familiar, being the case of 
a solid and a liquid in contact; the second that of a pair 
of liquids. We will distinguish them as simple and mutual 
solubility. 

I. Simple Solubility. 

In the first place, complete knowledge of the conditions 
produced by solution involves two problems: knowledge 
of the solution, and of the vapour rising from it. Attention 
has usually been devoted to the composition of the solution 
only. Complete knowledge of the condition produced by 
bringing the two substances together, however, involves just 
as much attention to the vapour when it exists, and to its 
pressure. Two measurements are therefore required, and 
may be dealt with separately: 

(a) Measurement of Solubility; (b) Measurement of Vapour 
Pressure. 

(a) Measurement of solubility. Starting with the choice 
of a method, let us adopt the process (one of many) which 
has of late been used in my laboratory; it was described 
by Goldschmidt b and is a modification of that of Meyer 
and Van Deventer b Using Witt’s stirrer. A Raabe turbine 
drives the known pattern of stirrer ab, carried by the 
glass tube c; the rod D along the axis allows the liquid 
to flow out, when saturation is attained, through a plug of 
cotton wool B into the weighing tube e. The expression 
of the results of analysis has often been changed, but it is 
clearest in terms of the weight. We may choose, then, 
whether to refer it to 100 parts of solvent (with Gay- 
Lussac) or to 100 parts of solution (with Etard); the latter 
has the advantage that the curves representing variability 

^ Z&itschr.f. Phys. Chem. 17. 153. * 1 . c. 5. 559. 
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witli temperature are usually straigliter, and also that verj 
great solubilities are more conveniently expressed, since 
they can obviously not exceed loo, while, according to the 
first method, they may become infinite. 

Let us follow out the results so obtained in certain cases, 
as far as possible. Silver nitrate is a good example of the 
effect of temperature, as it was studied by Etard ^ far above 
100°, of course in sealed tubes (a weighed 
amount of water and salt being heated, 
with shaking, till complete solution). The 
result was, from 55° on— 

y = 81 +0-1328^, 

from which y = too for^ = 198, i.e. at 198° 
the solubility of silver nitrate is unlimited. 
This temperature coincides with the melt¬ 
ing point of the salt, so that the solubility 
curve ends in the melting point; the same 
was found to be the case for some other 
salts. Note however that this phenomenon 
is not necessarily general, and a second 
possibility (of which examples later) exists, 
the melted salt forming a second layer 
under the saturated solution. Eepresenting 
this result graphically with the temperature 
drawn to the right, y upwards, and starting 
from the break that the line (y, t) shows at 
58° in consequence of a change of crystal¬ 
line form in the silver nitrate, the question 
arises where the line stop's towards the left, i.e. at low 
temperature. We are concerned here with the behaviour 
of a saturated solution on cooling: obviously at first salt 
crystallizes out, but when the temperature sinks to — 6-5®, 
at which the saturated solution freezes, ice separates, and 
then the composition does not change any more, as ice and 
salt separate together and form a solid compound, a so- 






Pig, 10. 


^ Commies Rendus, io8.176. 
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called cryohydrate ^ whose composition is that of the 
saturated solution at the freezing point; the temperature 
at which constancy occurs is called the cryohydric tempera¬ 
ture. The complete line thus runs from the cryohydric 
point A to the melting point F (Fig. ii). The graphical 
treatment may be carried further if we remember that it 
is arbitrary which body is regarded as solvent, and which 
as dissolved substance; the solution is really a mixture 
from which one or other component can be separated in 
the solid form by proper choice of temperature and com¬ 
position; the mixture is then saturated with regard to 
that component, af refers to saturation with respect to 



silver nitrate. At A another line begins, referring to 
saturation with the other substance in the solid state, 
i, e. with ice. This line is to be drawn from a to D (o®, 
melting point of ice), corresponding to more and more 
dilute solutions which are saturated with ice at higher and 
higher temperatures up to o°. But the system of lines 
fad now appears in a new light. So far it has been the 
locus of all possible solutions saturated with salt or ice; 
it may however be regarded as locus of all the melting 
points which, starting from ice, lead by addition of silver 

^ Oryohydrates were formerly (as by Guthrie) treated as chemical 
bompoxinds; that they are mixtures may, however, be seen with the 
microscope in coloured salts (K2Cr20j) ; moreover the composition of 
these so-called hydrates may alter if the freezing occurs} under difterent 
pressure (RolofP, Zeitschr,f. Phys. Chem. 17.325). 

C 
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nitrate from D to A and, starting from silver nitrate, lead 
by addition of water from F to A 

The diagram may now be divided by an appropriately 
drawn line into areas, each of which has its physical mean¬ 
ing Working to the right of fad we have homogeneous 
mixtures, whatever he the composition, which lead from 
molten silver nitrate to molten ice, and include all un¬ 
saturated solutions;, to the left of a, through which the 
auxiliary line a-^ is to be drawn, i. e. below the cryohydric 
temperature, lie the conditions in which the two bodies exist 
together in solid form. There remain the areas af and 
(I2 AD; they represent conditions unstable, i. e. supersatu¬ 
rated, with silver nitrate (aj af) and ice ad). The latter 
is usually called undercooled. 

Finally, it must be noted that a tacit assumption has 
been made with regard to the determinations represented in 
the figure. The solubility and freezing point are dependent 
on the pressure, although only to a slight extent, as we 
may see from the previous thermo-dynamical considerations, 
and from the following examples: ammonium chloride, 
which dissolves with expansion, loses solubility by 1°/^ for 
160 atmospheres; copper sulphate, which contracts on 
solution, gains solubility by 3-:^ for 60 atmospheres. 

The change is so small that it does not come into con¬ 
sideration in ordinary measurements; still even in Etard’s 
measurements, carried out in sealed tubes much over 100°, 
things are soraewhat diflferent, and the above mode of 
representation can only be regarded as strictly correct 
if the pressure be taken as the saturation pressure of the 
solutions considered. With this condition, the lines and 
points in the diagram are as follows:— 

AF, composition of the mixture in presence of silver 
nitrate and vapour simultaneously. 

AD, the same in presence of ice and vapour. 

' The cryohydric temperature a is obviously the lowest temperature 
that can be obtained by mixing ice and silver nitrate. 
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A, the same in presence of silver nitrate, ice, and 
vapour. 

n, temperature at which ice, water, and vapour coexist. 

F, temperature at which solid and liquid silver nitrate 
coexist with their vapours (however highly rare¬ 
fied). 

The special case chosen having been considered in this 
way, it is hardly necessary to add that any pair of bodies 
give corresponding results, if only the solution is simple, 
and the two solid bodies are not miscible (isomorphous) 
as such. We may take a salt and water, or two salts, 
or two organic substances, or two metals. The following 
is an example:— 


Naphthalene, 

Paratoluidine. 

Melting point. 

100 

0 

79*3° 

80 

20 

68.2 

50 

50 

50*3 

34 

66. 

38-1 

31 

69 

29*1 

29 

71 

34-6 

^25 

75 

35'3 

20 

80 

36-6 

0 

100 

38-9 


The freezing points of these mixtures show that up to 
6 (f/^ of paratoluidine, the naphthalene separates out first, 
at higher concentrations paratoluidine; after this solidi¬ 
fication of one of the components, when the temperature 
29-1° has been reached, the two separate out together till 
the mixture solidifies completely. 

Concentration in simple solutions, treated thermo'-dy- 
namically. Bearing in mind the analogy between solutions 
and gases, the act of solution may be compared with 
evaporation, and saturation with the occurrence of the 
maximum pressure. Applying the thermo-dynamic funda¬ 
mental equation 

AVdP=qi^-, ( 1 ) 

let us take as measure of the concentration C the mass 
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(kilogram-molecules) in unit volume (cub. metre); mathe- 


G — and — X ~ 

By applying the laws of Boyle-Gay-Lussac-Avogadro, 
APV^aT, 

AP=2CT and AdP = %CdT+2TdC. 


( 3 ) 


Introducing these in (a) we have 

d log G —2 T 

~17r^ 

in which q— 2 T has a simple physical meaning, since q is 
the heat of evaporation (of a kilogram-molecule) including 
the external work done in the process. Since that work 
APV is by the above equation = 2^, it follows that q—2T 
is precisely the heat required to effect the change of state 
only; it may be described as the internal latent heat, and 
written Q, thus: 

dlogG __ Q 
dT 


In applying this to dilute solutions everything remains 
the same, except that Q is here the heat directly measured 
in the calorimeter during simple solution, since no external 
work is done. The following examples ^ may serve as test, 
only non-electrolytes being taken, since Avogadro’s law 
only applies to them. The equation is used in the integral 
form, Q being assumed constant, which is approximately 
the case: 

Since only the quotient of the concentrations comes in, 
the unit in which that quantity is expressed may be chosen 
arbitrarily. 


Van "t Hoff, KongL Svenska. Akad, Eandl,^ i886, p. 38. 
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Q 

Q 

Substance. 

Concentration. 

Temperature, 

1000 

1000 




calculated. 

observed. 

Succinic acid 

2.88 

0 

85 

6.9 

6-7 

jj 

4>22 


Benzoic acid 

0.1823 

4-5 

6.7 

6.5 

V 

2.1931 

75 



Salicylic acid 

0.16 

2.44 

12.5 

81 

9 

8.5 

Boric acid 

1.947 

0 

5-2 

5.6 

jj 

2.92 

12 



Phenol 

7.12 

I 

1-2 

2-1 


10.2 

45 



Mercuric chloride 

6*57 

10 




11-84 

50 

2.7 

3 


In order to make the fundamental equation (i) generally 
applicable, it would be necessary to find the relation 
between concentration and osmotic pressure for solutions 
that are not dilute. That is at present unknown. But 

if it be introduced in the general form a result 

is arrived at that is worthy of attention. We can then 
divide into two parts the increase in osmotic pressure 
dP 

with temperature ^ as it occurs in equation (i), one 


and one due to 
Thus 


due to change of temperature alone ('^) ^ 
the accompanying change of concentration. 

The relation between concentration and temperature then 
appears in the form 

dP (IP^ 


dT' 


dT 


dT 


^<iO' 'f 


and by applying equation (a) 


dlogO 

dT 


q-qc _ Q 
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in which q is the heat absorbed when a kilogram-molecule 
dissolves to saturation in the pure solvent, qc that absorbed 
when the pure solvent is transformed into saturated 
solution (by mixture with an infinite quantity of it). 
q-^qo or Q is therefore the heat which would be absorbed, 
theoretically, if the substance were dissolved in its satu¬ 
rated solution, a quantity which may be arrived at as 
a limiting value, and so may be called the ' ideal heat of 
solution,' It is important, and indeed so far the leading 
result of the above equations, that the increase of solubility 


with the temperature, 


dlogC 

dT 


or 


dT' 


is determined as 


to sign by Q ; since - the increase of osmotic pressure 

with the concentration, is positive. As example, it may be 
mentioned that, as the great majority of solids dissolve 
with absorption of heat, their solubility increases with the 
temperature, and in the opposite case decreases. The less 
common cases where the converse is true are for that reason 
noteworthy, and one or two may be remarked on here 

1. Lime decreases in solubility with rise of temperature; 
the same is true of calcium propionate, butyrate, valerate; 
further of barium valerate and capron'ate, and of zinc 
butyrate. In all these cases the heat of precipitation is 
negative, i. e. heat is evolved on solution. 

2 . Some substances, such as gypsum and some of the 

above-named organic salts, show a maximum of solubility, 
so that at that temperature a reversal of sign occurs in 
the change of solubility. That goes hand in hand with 
a reversal of sign in the heat of precipitation; if the latter 
is Qt at one temperature and QT+t at another, a cyclic 
process without performance of work may be imagined in 
which salt is precipitated at T: heat Q^; salt and solution 
are heated by f: heat ^G't] the precipitated salt dissolved 
at T+t: heat and the solution cooled to T: heat 

G'% in which C' and G" are the specific heats of salt 

^ Zeitschr.f Fk\f 9 . Ghem. 4. 63-65. 
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+ solution separately and of salt + solution dissolved. 
Consequently 

+ ^ = Qr-h/. 

Altliougli is in general small, yet i£ Q is not 

large, it may caiuse Q to become zero at some temperature, 
and afterwards to change its sign. For gypsum, according 
to Berthelot, that is the case at about 35°, where Q changes 
from positive to negative: in agreesment with the observed 
maximum of soJubility at that temf erature. 

The reverse—a minimum of solubility—occurs now and 
then, e.g, in sine butyrate, and dis accompanied by the 
corresponding thermal singularity h. 

3. Sudden cUianges of solubility also occur, which de¬ 
pend on a modification of the di:ssolved substance at a 
definite temperature; the aubstanee may change its crys¬ 
talline form, Bt may melt, or :it may lose water of 
crystallization. Since these changes are all accompanied 
by absorption oof heat, they all affect the heat of precipi¬ 
tation in the ,^iame sense, mating it smaller, and do the 


same with the value of 


dT' 


whicli at such a point shows 


a bend downwards. If this goess so far as to change 
a positive into negative heat of precipitation, the increase 
of solubility changes into a decrease, as has long been 
known to be true of sodium sulphate at 32-6°. More 
recently Etard^’s researches, carried to high temperatures, 
have shown th®t almost all sulphat-es (e. g. copper sulphate), 
after increasin g in solubility to a certain tempera-ture, 
lose water of ocrystallization, and begin then to diminish 
in solubility, itill finally they become almost insoluble. 
fJust the opposite case to that of silver nitrate, of which 
the solubility finally becomes infiniite. 


(b) Tapour Pressure of Si^npl© Solutions. 

(0) Mo(cinmmpressure: apjolioation of therrrio-dynamics. 
The consideration of the vapour present at equilibrium, 
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coiis6(][Ti6ntly also during tli6 act of solution, obviously 
necessary as it is to a complete insight into the phenomena 
of equilibrium, becomes all the more prominent for being 
amenable to thermo-dynamics. Whilst the equations re¬ 
ferring to solution and to evaporation take the same form, 
if only the osmotic pressure be introduced into the one, the 
gas pressure into the other, the latter have an advantage, 
since the gas pressure can be easily dealt with by experi¬ 
ment, and the equations below may thus be verified. 

For the maximum pressure of the saturated solution 
the equation 

d log n q 

may be applied, since for all aqueous solutions yet investi¬ 
gated the vapour is sufficiently rare to follow the usual 
laws of gases. The meaning of q requires careful definition, 
being the heat of condensation of a kilogram-molecule, 
i.e. 18 kilograms of water, but with the condition that 
it condenses to form saturated solution. This quantity 
of heat may be divided into two parts: first qi^ which is 
absorbed when the required quantity of saturated solution 
is separated into salt and i8 kilograms of water; 
second, the latent heat of evaporation L of the water. 
The former quantity is the heat given out on saturation, 
which is usually negative: so for clearness the sum may 
be written L-qi, The value of h, in general large com¬ 
pared with qi, makes the sum constantly positive, so that, as 
might be expected, the maximum pressure of the solution 
increases with temperature. There is, however, a possible 
singularity. If the solubility is very great, qi might 
accordingly increase till it equalled and exceeded L, i. e. 
the pressure curve would at first rise with the temperature, 
rapidly to begin with, then more slowly, till at last it 
sank. This is the case with silver nitrate, for the com¬ 
position of the solution eventually at 198° becomes that 
of the salt alone, so that the pressure, which rises rapidly 
to well over 100°, sinks again at 198° to almost zero. 
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The fact has beea directly observed for hydrated calcium 
chloride (CaCl2 6H2 0)j for which the following pressure 
measurements are recorded^:— 


20'-' 

5*622 


25 

6.7 


28.5'^ 

7«02 


29‘5 

6-91 


30*2 

6.7 


with a maximum at 28-5°. The experiment shows that 
the total latent heat is 0, suffering a reversal of sign at 
that temperature; moreover the calculated and observed 


lues of 

dT 

• 




{mm. of 


dlogp 

dlogp 

t 

tromo- 

<1 

~ a . T ~ 

(zr 


naphthalene) 


{calculated)» 

{olserved), 

0° 

18 

40807 

00626 

0.105 

10 

32 

30490 

00545 

0.047 

20 

52 

17145 

00438 

0.043 

25 

62 

8220 

00305 

0.026 

27 

64. 

2480 

00122 

0.012 

28 

64-5 

1575 

00094 

-+• 

28.5 

65 

210 

00014 

0 

29 

64-5 

— 1400 

— 0012 

— 

29-5 

64 

— 3700 

- 0045 

— 

30 

6r 

— 8900 

CO 

CO 


As pointed out for silver nitrate, the maximum pressure, 
which first rose gradually, sinks at last to zero (or more 
strictly, to the pressure of the salt at its melting point). 
The pressure curve must therefore, after rising like am 
(F ig. I a), pass through a maximum m, and descend to OT 
in r. For greater clearness let us consider the question 
djp 

as to the value of -77^ at the end point F. Then the 


value of q, which has become negative on account of the 
heat of solution, eventually, since the solubility becomes 
infinite at the melting point, becomes infinitely great in 
the negative sense, which therefore makes 
d log p , dl^ 

-vr = 


^ Bakliuis Roozeboom, Bee, trav. Chim, 8. 78. 
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i. e. the pressure curve becomes vertical on reaching f, as 
shown in Fig. 12. 



Let us complete this graphical representation, going 
back to the cryohydric point a, and showing the alteration 
of that point with increase of pressure by AG; then the 
plane of the figure is divided into areas, of which, again, 
each has its meaning. 

OAMF shows the conditions for the simultaneous exis¬ 
tence of salt and vapour, 
OAO- for salt and ice, gam: 
for salt and solution. 

The lines correspond to 
the following states: amf, 
salt, vapour, and solution ; 
AG, salt, ice, and solution; 
OA, salt, ice, and vapour. 
At A, salt, ice, solution, and 
vapour are possible to¬ 
gether, and that point is 
therefore a quadruple point; 
it is practically the same as 
the cryohydric point, only with the reservation that it is the 
cryohydric point, not for atmospheric pressure, but for 
the maximum pressure of the saturated solution. 

The above diagram is so far incomplete that it shows 
only saturated solutions; in order to introduce the unsatu¬ 
rated, and that up to their extreme limit—water, a com¬ 
bination of Fig. I a with Figs, ii and 4 is necessary, in the 
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form of a projection (Fig. 13). TakeDAF, Fig. ii, showing 
the composition for horizontal plane ; then the pres¬ 

sure diagram, Fig. 4, may be reproduced on the vertical 
plane, n then lies on the axis ot ; a is given by the pro¬ 
jections Aj and A. The pressure diagram e^d^b^^ refers, as 
Fig. 4 did, on the left of to ice, right of that to water. 

corresponds to the pressure of pure water at the freezing 
point, and consequently lies above a^m, which refers to 
the saturated solution; also lies in the continuation of 
the curve oAj, since that, like A-iD^, gives the pressure of 
ice; from to the right lies the vapour pressure curve * 
for water. Further, the boundary between water and ice, 
D^Ej, may be drawn from upwards, and from the line 
of cryohydric pressure, which is given on the hori¬ 
zontal plane by a line corresponding to the composition of 
the cryohydric solutions for different pressures. The new 
areas, given only by the projection, relate to conditions not 
previously taken into account: 

FMADBi, unsaturated solution and vapour, bounded by 
AMF for the saturated solution, l)Bi for water, and ad for 
the freezing point. 

GiADEp unsaturated solution and ice, bounded by a^^A for the 
cryohydric state, e^d for water, and ad for the melting point. 

(/3) Pressure of the unsaturated solution. The theorems 
and results developed so far refer to the state of so-called 
saturation, at least so far as they have been followed out 
thermo-dynamically; only in the graphical representation 
finally adopted was a place found for the unsaturated con¬ 
dition. This place may be exactly defined by a series of 
measurements with successively greater concentrations. Each 
pressure curve so found must correspond with an equation 

_ J._ 

(IT ~ 

in which the value of q must be considered separately in 
each case, and stands for the heat developed when 18 kilo¬ 
grams of vapour, after condensation—with evolution of 
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heat L —is converted into the solution in question (by 
mixture with an infinite quantity of it) with evolution of 
heat thus dlogp^ L+l 

dT 

If the heat of dilution Z be neglected, as may be done in 
the case of very dilute solutions, then by the aid of the 
equation for the solvent, 

d logp _ L 


we get 



or — = constant. 
Pi 


This is Babo’s law, that the ratio of the vapour pressures of 
solvent and solution does not change with the temperature, 
true only as a limit for increasing dilution. 

The value of this ratio may be found by means of a 
simple cyclic process. From a solution containing i kilo¬ 
gram-molecule of dissolved substance to a kilogram-mole¬ 
cules of solvent, a kilogram-molecules of solvent are with¬ 
drawn osmotically by expenditure of work % T. By evapora¬ 
tion at p, expansion till the pressure falls to and con¬ 
densation at p^ in contact with the solution, the cycle is 
completed, and the work in evaporation and condensation 
cancelling, we have left the work of expansion 

P. 

Pi 

As the cycle is at constant temperature, the net work 
accomplished must be zero, and we have the equation 

2 T= 2 aTlog(^). or alog(^) = i. 

In the limiting case 

log(—) becomes ^and = - > 

p pa 

corresponding to Raoult’s well-known law, that the relative 
lowering of vapour pressure is equal to the ratio between 
the number of molecules of dissolved substance and solvent. 
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% Mutual Solubility. 

In accordance with the order chosen, in which first 
a pair of substances which practically do not mix was 
briefly dealt with, then the case of simple solubility, in 
which only one of the two bodies (the liquid, the solvent) 
takes up the other (the soluble solid), we come now to 
the third case, in which each substance takes up the other. 
This third case is known to be that of many pairs of 
liquids, e. g. ether and water, so that the consideration 
of it follows naturally on such observed instances. The 
composition of the two liquid layers will be taken first, 
then that of the vapour. 

(a) Composition of the two liquid layers. The funda¬ 
mental rule here is that the composition of the two layers 
is independent of the mass of the components, provided 
only that neither of the layers is reduced to the point of 
vanishing, and that there is opportunity for the formation 
of vapour. Let us consider, e. g., what happens when ether 
and water are mixed in any proportions. Starting from 
water alone, addition of ether forms a solution of ether in 
water, more and more concentrated. Finally saturation 
occurs, and a second layer is formed of ether, in which 
the maximum of water is dissolved. On further addition 
of ether, the amount of the aqueous layer gradually 
diminishes, while that of the other increases; but—and 
this is the chief point to note—the composition of each 
layer remains that corresponding to saturation, until so 
much ether is added that the aqueous layer disappears; 
then we get a more and more dilute solution of water in 
ether. 

This may be expressed graphically by the annexed 
Fig. 14. All possible states, from 100 water to 100 °/^ 
ether, are shown along ad and ae : on ad the proportions 
taken, on ae the mixtures produced; ab then stands for 
the unsaturated solutions of ether in water, and bisects 
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the angle ead, since ad=ae. At b the second layer 
appears, of composition expressed by Bj ; that composition 

remains unchanged, corre- 
spending to the horizontal 
course o£ BC and till 

finally the solutions of 

water in ether pass into pure 
ether. An easily overlooked 
point is tacitly assumed in 
this, viz. the opportunity for 
evaporation. If vapour is not 
present, the composition of 
the layers changes according 
to the pressure exerted on the liquid; if vapour can be 
formed, and only water and ether, not air be present, the 
pressure is constant, viz. that of a saturated solution of 
ether in water, or water in ether. 

The study of the behaviour of a pair of liquids thus 
comes essentially to be the determination at different 
temperatures of the ratios expressed by bc and BjC^. 

Take, e. g., a series of Alexejeff’s^ measurements. The 
researches were carried out by heating a weighed mixture 
of, say, water and aniline, in a sealed tube, till complete 
mixture took place, i. e. till the point b was reached. The 
following results were obtained:— 

Temperature 16° 55° 77° 142'’ 156° 164° 157° 68° 39° 25° 8° 

% aniline 3.1 3.6 5.3 14 ar 37 74 94 94.6 95 954 

The results are expressed by Fig. 15; the composition 
of the two layers is shown by abc, the temperature along 
OT; the point b, reached at 165°, corresponds to complete 
miscibility. This completes the list of possibilities so far 
considered thus: 

(а) Non-miscibility (more or less general for solids). 

(б) Simple solubility: one body only takes up the other 
(more or less general for presence of a solid and a liquid 
together). 

* Ann, de CMm. d de Fhys, 1886, 28. 305. 
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{e) Mutual solubility (two liquids). 

{d) Complete miscibility (general for gases). 



It may be added that the temperature of complete 
miscibility for liquid mixtures is comparable to the critical 
temperature for single liquids b Probably it and the 
accompanying relations of pressure and composition will 
play as important a part in considering the properties of 
mixtures, in connexion with temperature, as the critical 
temperature does in the case of liquids and gases. 

The above case is that of most liquid mixtures, such as 
have a temperature of mixing upwards, but the opposite 
case possesses a peculiar interest also. 

Dimethylamine and water separate on rise of temperature, 
reaching complete miscibility on sufficient fall of tempera* 
ture. The thermo-dynamic considerations explained in 
connexion with simple solubility at once show that the act 
of mixing must in this case be accompanied by evolution 
of heat, so it may be thought that chemical action, such as 
the formation of a hydrate, takes place, although no proof 
of that exists ; but the existence of a dimethylamine hydrate 
is not improbable. If that is the reason, it might be ex¬ 
pected that rise of temperature, which opposes the formation 
of this exothermic hydrate, would again bring about an 
increase of solubility and lead to another limit of miscibility 
B. The complete phenomenon would then be such as shown 
in Fig. 16. 

^ Orme Masson, Zaitschr.f. Phys. Chem. 7. 500; Natanson, 1 . c. 9. 27. 
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The mmimum of solubility {a) to be expected has been 
observed in certain mixtures, such as water and butyl 
alcohol. 



(6) Composition of vapour and its pressure. In the case 
of two liquid vapours and the vapour over them, a point is 
to be noted that is apparent a priori, and has been partly 
verified by experience. The vapour is in equilibrium with 
both liquid layers; in other words, a saturated solution 
of ether in water, and a saturated solution of water in 
ether, will send out identical vapour, care only being taten 
that the evaporation does not cause any change in the 
composition of the liquids. The identity of course extends 
not only to the total pressure, but to the partial pressure of 
each component. Only the first has been verified. In the 
case of ether and water, Konowalow' found at ip-S"— 

Ethereal layer . . Saturated pressure, 432.2 mm. 

Aqueous layer . . „ ,, 430.1 ,, 


3. Complete Miscibility. 

Complete miscibility, the last stage in the phenomena of 
mixture, requires a somewhat more thorough treatment, 
especially with reference to fractional distillation, which is 
conditioned by the rules here obtaining. Three essential 
points are to be attended to:— 

I. The composition of the vapour which rises from the 
liquid mixture on boiling. 

^ Wied, Ann. 14. 34, 219. 
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a. The composition of the vapour which is in equilibrium 
with the mixture at the boiling point. 

3. The composition o£ the vapour which corresponds to 
the mixture of lowest boiling point. 

On the composition of the vapour which is given off on 
boiling onljr this can be said, that it is not necessarily the 
same as that which is in equilibrium with the liquid 
mixture. The latter will clearly be formed only when the 
. distillation is slow enough, and will be of the composition 
Pjilfj, where and Pg are the partial pressures of 
the components, and their molecular weights; finally 
Pj+ Pg = P, where D is the external pressure under which 
the boiling takes place. 

The composition of the vapour corresponding to the 
mixture of lowest boiling point is of essential importance 
for fractional distillation, since, whatever the construction 
of the apparatus used may be, it is always arranged to 
collect the liquid or.mixture of lowest boiling point. 

Wit)h the aid of Konowalow’s measurements we are able 
to particularize this further. Systematic determination of 
the pressures of different mixtures leads to the demarcation 
of three types, which also constitute the leading eases in 
distillation. 

1. The first case, of which propyl alcohol (p) and water 
(w) may be taken as an example, shows a maximum of 
vapour pressure at a certain composition —a at in 
I’i?- 17' 

2. The second case, e. g. methyl alcohol (m) and water 
(w), shown in Fig. i^, does not possess the maximum. 

3. The third case, of which formic acid (a) and water (w) 
may be chosen as an example, has a minimum of vapour 
pressure—a, Fig. 19- 

The question may now be readily answered : When does 
a given mixture of the liquids considered boil ? It is at 
the temperature for which the pressure appearing in the 
diagram becomes equal to the external pressure; thus, for 
the external pressure p (Fig. 17) the mixture of composition 

n 
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(b) would boil at 33°. The composition o£ the vapour pro¬ 
duced, and consequently of the distillate, cannot be founfl 
from Konowalow’s results. 

By fractional distillation, as we have seen, the liquid, or 
mixture of lowest boiling point, i.e. of highest vapour pres¬ 



sure, is obtained; at a pressure (Fig- ^ 7) perfectly con¬ 
ducted fractionation of a mixture of propyl alcohol and 
water would give a distillate of the composition a ; the 
result would be decomposition of the liquid to be frac¬ 
tionated, into a part of composition a and a residuum of 
higher boiling point, consisting either of water or of propyl 
alcohol, according as the original liquid contained more of 
the one or the other liquid than corresponds to a. Com¬ 
plete separation is therefore not possible. 

How far reduction of pressure may cause a favourable 
change in this respect depends on whether at lower tem¬ 
peratures the maximum of vapour pressure answers to 
a composition further removed from that of the mixture 
to be fractionated. Something may be predicted on that 
point from a knowledge of the vapour pressure curves and 
of their latent heat of evaporation. It may be added that 
the method of fractional distillation with steam ^ lately 
proposed is equivalent to working at low pressure. 

The second case—that of methyl alcohol and water—is 
the simplest, with regard to the possibilities of fractional 

^ Joum,f, Prakt Chem, 39. 39. 
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distillation. One of the two liquids—in this case methyl 
alcohol—goes over first; the other remains behind, or distils 
last. 

In the third case it is necessary to distinguish whether 
the liquid has a composition that lies to the left or the 
right of the pressure minimum; in the one case the liquid 
on the left—here formic acid—distils, in the other water; 
in both a mixture corresponding to the minimum vapour 
pressure remains behind. This agrees, therefore, with the 
first case, in the impossibility of complete separation; but 
here the unfraetionated mixture has the highest boiling 
point, in the other case the lowest. 

Apart from fractional distillation, the comparison of the 
three types may be looked at in another way, if the par¬ 
tially miscible and immiscible cases be considered too. All 
five cases form a series. In the case 
of immiscible liquids the pressure 
diagram may be drawn a priori, if at a 
(Fig. Q^o) we draw ah for the pressure 
of one component, and at c draw cd 
for the pressure of the other com¬ 
ponent; all the mixtures will then 
have the pressure ae = ah + cd. If 
partial mixture occurs the line heed 
is altered: the verticals he and ed 
change to the gradual increase shown 
by he-j^ and ^jcZ, and these are joined 
by horizontal e^e-i referring to the 
two layers of liquid. Since the pres- 'Em. 20. 

sure of each component in the partial 
mixture must be less than that of the same substance by 
itself, the line e-^e-^ must lie below ee. 

The case in which two layers are formed, with its accom¬ 
panying maximum of pressure, leads to the third, in which 
completely miscible liquids, such as propyl alcohol and 
water, give a maximum of pressure for a definite com¬ 
position as shown by he^d. From this consideration it is 
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obvious how such pairs of liquids occur as give constant 
boiling mixtures of the lowest boiling point: taking, for 
instance, water with the members of a homologous organic 
series of alcohols, acids, &c. (since the higher members 
do not mix with water, but the lowest often do), then the 
pairs with low boiling fractions are composed of water 
and the limiting member which is miscible with it—allyl 
alcohol, propyl alcohol, &c. The phenomenon is most 
striking when the two liquids have boiling points near 
together, i.e. the lowering of the boiling point for the 
constant boiling mixture is greatest. It is clear from the 
above that we are not here concerned with a hydrate. 

The case of formic acid and water, in which tlie constant 
boiling mixture has the highest boiling point, suggests 
chemical action—formation of a hydrate—more. The ex¬ 
pulsion of one of the two bodies till a constant composition 
is reached, is in itself suggestive of combination in definite 
proportions, especially as a marked rise of boiling point 
often does result from undoubted chemical action, as in 
the case of HoO, SO3, and H2SO4. Still it was shown, by 
Eoscoe, that even such constant boiling mixtures are not 
real hydrates, since the mixture of, say, HNO^ and H^O, 
with highest boiling point, alters its composition with change 
of pressure. But equilibria in which hydrates do take part 
may occur. 

Since complete data on the pressures of the mixtures in 
such cases of fractional distillation are wanting, a rough 
insight into the phenomenon may be obtained by regarding 
immiscibility as the limiting case. In that limiting case, 
the mixture passes over in the ratio (P^ and 

P2 the vapour pressures, and the molecular weights), 
and one of the two liquids remains behind. The further 
P^M-^: P^M^ is removed from unity the more favourable 
are the conditions. It follows that if P^ and P^ are known 
for different temperatures, an indication is obtained on the 
effects of (Hstillation under changed pressure. Further, 
some information is obtained as to which are favourable 
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and which unfavourable cases for the fractionation of 
homolognes. There P^ is always > Pg and ; the 

two latter quantities will, however, bear a ratio nearer to 
unity as the molecular weight becomes greater, so that for 


PM,. 

such cases will differ the most from unity. Thus 

1 2^2 

the prospect is comparatively favourable in the case of 
homologous iodides, unfavourable for hydrides. 


4. Interesting Special Gases. Benzoic [and Salicylic) 
Acid and Water, 

Whilst the various types of physical mixture have been 
dealt with above, from complete immiscibility to complete 
miscibility, two special cases may now be taken, the first 
of which is that of benzoic acid and water. Here we are 
essentially concerned with the fact that in the same pair 
of bodies, immiscibility may be gradually transformed into 
simple, then mutual solubility, and finally into complete 
miscibility. In the previous cases the transformation is 
effected by rise of temperature: below the cryohydric tem¬ 
perature ice and benzoic acid are practically without action 
on one another; on fusion of the ice, one-sided solution 
of the benzoic acid begins; later, on fusion of the acid, 
mutual solubility occurs, changing eventually to complete 
miscibility. Alexejeff's^ investigations on this point have 
settled that benzoic acid, after an increase of solubility with 
rise of temperature has shown itself, melts at 90°, i.e. 31*4° 
under the usual melting point 121-4°. This is, therefore, 
not simple fusion, but the formation of a layer rich in 
benzoic acid (95*88 acid to 4-12 % water). The lowering 
of the melting point in question might be calculated from 

the formula —> if only W, the melting point of benzoic 

acid, were known. The upper aqueous layer contains 78-8 °/^ 
water and 21*2% acid. The two layers approach one 


^ Ann. d. Phys. u. Chem. 1886, 28. 308. 
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another in composition till at ii6° they become identical: 
that is, complete mixture occurs. 

Graphically, the representation (Fig. 21) is made up 
essentially of a combination of the earlier Fig. ii and Fig. 15. 

The solubility curve 
AB, beginning at the 
cryohydric point A, 
stops at B with the 
formation of layers. 
The expression of the 
layer forming is, as in 
Fig. 15, the line bod, in 
which D is the layer 
richer in acid formed 
at 90*", 0 is total misci¬ 
bility. The curve may 
be completed by ea, which shows the freezing, or melting, 
point of ice containing more and more benzoic acid, and 
on the other side by fd, showing the melting point of 
benzoic acid containing more and more water. 

Finally it may be remarked that, again, the diagram 
may be divided into several areas of which each has a 
definite meaning: 

To the right of eabcdf, homogeneous liquid mixture of 
benzoic acid and water. 

Left of aAZ>, ice and benzoic acid unmixed. 

AEa, undercooled solutions which freeze with formation 
of the solutions corresponding to ae. 

abufS, solutions supersaturated with benzoic acid which 
form, with separation of acid, the saturated solutions corre¬ 
sponding to AB and DF. 

DOB, unstable mixtures that separate into two liquid 
layers represented by bo and no. 

One other remark may be made in comparison of this 
diagram with that of AgNOg and water (Fig. ii): bod is 
there either absent, or so small that it has escaped ob¬ 
servation. 
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5 . Interesting Special Cases. Solid Solutions or 
Isomorphous Mixtures. 

Although, in solids miscibility is reduced to a minimum, 
yet it so often occurs that one solid takes up another that 
the name solid solution seems appropriate, in order to bring 
the phenomena to be expected in such cases into line with 
others more completely studied. Complete miscibility then 
answers in many respects to the case of solids which are 
so far isomorphic that mixed crystals of all compositions 
are possible, as with the alums. It is interesting to note 
that partial miscibility also has its analogy amongst pairs 
of solids, i. e. isomorphism may occur, but not so far as to 
render all compositions of crystal possible, and in that case 
we may have so-called isodimorphism, in which a certain 
intermediate region is missing in the series of possible 
mixtures : tetragonal BeS04.4H20, for instance, can take 
up rhombic BeSe04.4H20 to the composition 7-33 BeSO^. 
4H2O : Be8004.41120; more selenate cannot be taken up, 
or rather miscibility ceases, until the ratio 4Be SO4.4H2O : 
BeSe04.4H20 is reached, when the form is rhombic like 
the pure selenate. This is exactly represented by the 
diagram Fig. 14. ab represents the series of mixed crystals 
which starting from pure beryllium sulphate 00 ; i passes 
through all ratios to 7-33 : 1; if the solution contains the 
salts in a ratio intermediate between b and c, i. e. between 
7*33 : I and 4:1, crystals are deposited of the two forms 
corresponding to those compositions; when more selenate 
is present the mixed crystals represented by are 

produced, ending with the pure selenate 0:1. Retgers 
who studied this phenomenon—discovered by Topsoe— 
thoroughly in several cases, represents the results by a 
formula of the following kind : 

(reg.) i8-a% AgClOa-NaClOa 28-5% (quadr.), 
■which expresses that sodium chlorate mixes -wdth silver 


^ Zeitschr. f. Phys. Chem. 4. 593. 
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chlorate to form regular crystals as far as the composition 
18.^7^ AgClOg, 81.8 °4 NaClO.,; then a stage is wanting, 
in which more AgClOg would be present, till 28-57^ 
NaClO.i and 71-5 7o AgClO^, which crystallize together, but 
in the quadratic system, the same being true with increased 
content of AgClO^ up to the pure salt. It may be added 
that, as with the mutual solubility of liquids, the result 
just mentioned in general varies with the temperature; 
when the two mixtures are in the same crystalline form 
the partial miscibility probably changes into complete 
isomorphism at some definite temperature; otherwise di¬ 
morphism occurs for a certain composition of the mixture, 
and afterwards spreads till it reaches the end members of 
the series at a temperature which is to be regarded as the 
transition point. 

Finally the important result must be mentioned, which 
Kuster^ arrived at in his researches on isomorphous mixtures, 
with regard to their melting point. Whilst in Fig. 11 the 
melting points of the bodies n and F are lowered by mutual 
mixture, falling eventually to the minimum a, in the 
isomorphic series melting points of mixtures are found 
corresponding to a straight line between D and F. 

D. Chemical Equilibrium between Two Substances. 

T. Maximvm Vapour Pressure of Hydrates. 

To state the principal phenomena in this branch of the 
subject in gradual development, let us choose the simplest 
cases, so as to gain a comprehensive view of the somewhat 
complicated facts involved. 

We may take as a simple and well-investigated case, 
typical of others, the behaviour of salt-hydrates; i. e. the 
behaviour of salt and water, in cases in which a combina¬ 
tion of the latter as water of crystallization is possible. 

Such hydrated salts are known to give oflf water as 
vapour, in vacuo. The rule is that loss of water occurs till, 

^ ZeUschr.f. Phys. Chem. 5, 6or, 8. 577, 12. 508, 15. 86. 
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for a given salt and given temperature, a certain vapoiii- 
pressure is 


reached, inde¬ 
pendent of the 
amount of water 
previously given 
off as vapour. 
This law has 
been most sharp¬ 
ly tested by An- 
dreae\ who with 
an apparatus of 
the annexed 



Fig. 22. 


form (Fig. 2a) compared the vapour pressures of two speci¬ 
mens of strontium chloride, SrCl26H^O, 


of which the one in A had been dehydrated 
slightly, that in B largely, corresponding 
to the composition Sr0124*69 H^O and 
SrClgCjH^O. No transfer of vapour was 
detected by weighing, after the apparatus 
had been left in a drawer for months, 
which would have been the case if the 
pressures had been different on the two 
sides, the more so as the apparatus was 
evacuated by means of the T-piece at the 
side. 

The vapour pressure of water of crystal¬ 
lization has been measured, and most accu¬ 
rately, by Frowein with a gauge repre¬ 
sented in Fig. ^23. The one reservoir, e, 
contains sulphuric acid, the other, d, is filled 
with the fully dried salt (best deprived 
of half a molecule of water) in fine powder; 
the U tube, bent as close together as 
possible, contains olive oil, and the whole 



Fig. 23. 


^ Zeitschr.f, Phys. Chem. 7. 241. 
2 1 . c. I. I, 362, 7. 260, 17. 52. 
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apparatus is evacuated with a mercury pump and sealed 
off. The difference of level of the oil shows the vapour 
pressure to be measured, and can be estimated to a tenth of 
a millimetre by the milk-glass scale attached. The whole 
is kept in a Herwig water-bath at a constant temperature, 
till the constancy of the level of oil shows that the equi¬ 
librium pressure is reached. The following tabular summary 
of results may be given, the pressures being reduced to 
millimetres of mercury:— 

Na^HPO^.isHaO ZnS 04 . 7 H 20 SrCl2.6m,0 CtiSO^.sH.O BaCl2.2l-L^O 
17.28^ 10.531 18° 8.406 19.7° 5.61 13*95° 2.993 18.25° 2.97 

27° 21.575 29.95° 22.389 37*55° 19-^6 39-7° 21.701 43*45° 21.117 

It follows at once from these data that the maximum 
pressure rises with the temperature. The law of variation 
may be arrived at thermo-dynamically in the , same way as 
for the maximum pressure of a liquid such as water (cf. 
p. ai), and is given by the equation 
dlogp _ q 
dT 

in which q is the latent heat of evaporation per kilogram- 
molecule (i.e. 18 kilograms of water) when the vapour is 
produced from the hydrate according to the equation 

^(S.tiH^O) =;^S + H2 0. 

Applying the equation to the observations on 
Na^HPO^.irjH^O, 
and assuming q to be constant, 

or, in common logarithms, 

logio?’ = + const. = 5 - ~ 

From the values for 6*8° and %f it follows that 
logioP = io.6ai3- — » 
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whence we get the table: 


Temp . 

p obs. 

p calc. 

6.8° 

4.606 

(4.606) 

io.8a 

6.383 

6.386 

15 

8.837 

8.85 

17.28 

10-531 

10-55 

20.15 

13-087 

13-093 

23-02 

16.191 

16.184 

27 

21-575 

( 21 - 575 ) 


The agreement is very good, and a further control may 
be obtained from the fact that 

^ ^ 5 whence q = 1:^817. 

This is the amount of heat absorbed when acid sodium 
phosphate loses 18 kilograms of water of crystallization as 
vapour: such an amount will be found calorimetrically. 

The verification may be carried out somewhat differently, 
since the heat evolved in the combination of water vapour 
to form water of crystallization may be divided into two 
parts, one (L) evolved on simple condensation of water, the 
other (Q) on combination of the water with the salt. 

The latter may be found directly, since Z, the latent heat 
of evaporation of water, is connected with its vapour pres¬ 
sure P by 

dlogP _ L 
dT 

therefore 

P 

dlogP dlogp _d\ogF _L-q _ Q 

dT dT ~ dT ~ dT ~ q,T^ iT^’ 

in which F is the ratio between the pressures of pure 
water and the water of crystallization. If the value of Q 
for BaClg.^H^O be calculated, by integration, from two 
measurements according to the equation 
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then we have 

Temp , F Q 

18-25° 01905 

3800 

43.45° 0.3204 

whilst 3830 has been found for the difference between the 
heats of solution of the hydrated and anhydrous salt for 
18 kilograms of water of crystallization. 

2. Sudden Change of Maximum Pressure. 

Preparation of Hydrates. 

If a hydrated salt be systematically deprived of water, 
and the vapour pressure continuously registered, the latter 
may be found constant, so long as sufficient water of crys¬ 
tallization is left to supply the pressure in question, by its 
evaporation. But the case is different when the withdrawal 
of water is accompanied by the formation of lower hydrates, 
as with copper sulphate^. The following data were obtained 
by gradual withdrawal of water (at 50°):— 

CUSO4.4IH2O .... 46.3mm. 

0 uSOt. 3 iH 2 O .... 47*1 » 

CuSO^.i^^HaO .... 29.9 ,, 

CuSO^.i^HaO .... 297 „ 

CUSO4. iHaO . . . . 4-4 „ 

The general result is shown in Fig. 24, the pressures 
being drawn vertically, and the CuSO^ content towards 
the right: it appears that for compositions between 
CUSO4.5H2O and CUSO4.3H2O the pressure remains at 
47 mm.j then sinks to 30 mm., till only one molecule of 
water is left, forming CUSO4.HgO; then the pressure falls 
to 4*4 mm., finally becoming zero for the anhydride. The 
sudden changes caused by the successive formation of the 
hydrates CuSOg. 3H2O and CUSO4 .H2O offer a method for 
the discovery of all the hydrates existing at a given tem¬ 
perature ; and since, in general, the loss of water is more 
rapid the greater the vapour pressure, we may, with Miiller- 
Erzbach, seek for such hydrates by systematically measuring 


^ Pareau, Fompbarometer . Diss. 1875. 
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the rate of evaporation in a dessicator; only the gradual 
change of surface due to evaporation is a source of error. 

Returning to copper sulphate, if we take the influence 
of temperature into account, and represent all the vapour 
pressures graphically in Fig. we get three curves, 05 , 



03 , ol,relating to the hydrates CUSO4.5H2O, CuS04.3H.^0, 
and CuSO^. H^O respectively, and which consequently give 
the maximum pressures obtaining in the following states of 
equilibrium:— 

CUSO4. CuSO^. 3H2O + sH^O, 

CuSO^.aHgOiiiflCuSO^.HgO +aH^O, 
CuSO^.H^O :^CuS 04 + H20. 

The pressure diagram (Fig. 25) may be extended if we 
answer the question: What happens when the pressure of 
water vapour is increased beyond the maximum pressure 
for CuSO^. 5H2O % Saturated solution forms, as soon as the 
pressure begins to exceed the maximum for that solution; 
the latter—the vapour pressure of saturated copper sulphate 
solution—may be represented by al, after which, by gradual 
increase of the pressure of the water vapour and dilution 
of the salt solution, we reach the limiting pressure—the 
saturation pressure for pure water—shown by the curve 
BD. Of the latter it may be remarked that it is cut at D— 
at 0°—by the corresponding curve for the maximum vapour 
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pressure of ice od, and that the intersection A of the new 
curve with that of the saturated solution al is the cryo- 
hydric point. The complex of lines bdot consequently 
shows all the possibilities due to presence of water vapour, 
thus: 

on, pure ice; db, pure water; n, the triple point. 

BDAL, region of dilute solutions. 

AL, saturated solution ending in the cryohydric point 
where vapour, ice, salt, and solution can coexist, and which 
is consequently a quadruple point. 

lao5, region of CuSO^. 5H2O. 

05 , simultaneous existence of CUSO4.5H2O and CUSO4- 
3H2O. 

503 , region of CuSO^. sH^O. 

03 , simultaneous existence of CuSO^. 3H^O and CUSO4. 
H2O. 

3 ol, region of CUSO4. HgO. 

01, simultaneous existence of CUSO4.H2O and CUSO4. 

lOT, region of CUSO4. 

Applying these results, al is the limit of vapour pressure 
above which copper sulphate deliquesces, 05 that under 
which it effloresces, lao5 the condition, as regards damp 
and dryness, which must be maintained in a dessicator— 
e. g. by dilute sulphuric acid—to obtain salt of the correct 
composition OUSO4. 5II2O from a preparation that is either 
damp or effloresced. 

3, Presence or Absence of Intermediate Hydrates, 

If we follow the previous diagram out towards the right, 
it may happen that two of the lines cut. Thus if the 
pressure o 3 of CUSO4.3H2O rises faster than 05 that of 
CUSO4. lines may cut, as at A (Fig. 26). The 

necessary consequence is plain: the salt with 3H2O comes 
to have a higher vapour pressure than that with 5H2O, and 
will change into the latter, according to the equation 

2CUSO4.3H2O = CUSO4.5H2O + CUSO4. H2O ; 
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in other words, the region of existence of CUSO4.3H2O 
ceases, as the figure shows, at a, i.e. does not extend to 
temperatures above A In such facts we may find a reason 
for the non-existence of some possible hydrates: CUSO4- 
4H^0 may perhaps have a higher vapour pressure than 
CUSO4.5H2O, and consequently be impossible to prepare. 

4. Phenomenob of Melting in Aqueous Salts, 
Supersaturated Solutions. 

A second possibility, similar to that just discussed, is the 
intersection, not of the curves of two hydrates, but of the 
highest hydrate (5 in Fig. 

25) with the saturation 
curve (al in Fig. 25). For 
the same reason as in the 
preceding case the hydrate 
will, under these circum¬ 
stances, break up, forming 
a lower hydrate, and the 
saturated solution, i. e. 
partial fusion, will occur. 

The best investigated case 
of this kind is that of 
Glauber salt. 

The salt in question, Na2S04.10H2O, fuses at 32-6®, form¬ 
ing a saturated solution, with separation of ]Sra2S04. That 
the relations of pressure are actually those explained above 
has been shown by the pressure gauge of Fig. 23 used as 
a difibrential pressure gauge, containing on the one side 
dried Glauber salt (deprived of about half a molecule of 
water), and on the other damp salt. The difference of 
level in millimetres of oil, read off the scale, shows an 

^ There is evidence of such behaviour on the part of Na2S04. 

•which separates out from supersaturated solutions of G-lauber salt: it 
becomes turbid, gradually, until it is quite porcelain-white, in consequenc<‘ 
of the change: 

io]Sra2 SO4 . 7H2O = 7^% SO^. loHoO h sNajSO*. 
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excess of pressure in favour of the saturated solution, at 
ordinary temperatures, which gradually falls off, and 
vanishes at 32-6° 

Temperature 29° 30*83'^ 31 * 79 " 32*09" 3^35° 32-5° 32-6° 33 * 05 " 
Diff. of pressure 23.8 io-8 5.6 3.6 1-6 ? 0 0 

This transition at 32*6" is necessarily accompanied by 
a peculiarity in curve of solubility for Glauber salt, which 
may be deduced from the pressures of the saturated solu¬ 
tions. The change of pressure is known to be connected 
with the temperature by the equation 

dlogp _ q 
dT - 

where q is the heat evolved when 18 kilograms of water 
vapour condense to form saturated solution. This quantity 

is obviously composed of two 
parts, that evolved on con¬ 
densation, and that evolved 
when the condensed water is 
saturated. The first of these 
quantities is positive, accord¬ 
ing to Regnault 18 (606*5-- 
0*695 the second in general 
negative. It is the latter that, 
on the transformation of 
^ Glauber salt at 32*6°, is sud¬ 
denly altered by the latent 
heat of fusion. It was — 960 and becomes + 270, whence q 
before and after the transformation is respectively 10510 — 
960 = 9550 and J0780. Hence on passing the transition 
temperatures dF must suddenly increase; the coirespond- 
ing curve shows a bend, as in Fig. 27. This bend must 
have its counterpart in the solubility curve; since the 
solution of the salt causes a diminution of pressure, sudden 
rise in the rate of increase of the pressure is necessarily 
accompanied by sudden fall in the rate of increase of the 
concentration, as shown in Fig, 28, This answers to the 
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measurements of solubility, as appears from the following 
numbers on the amount of Na^SO^ which 100 parts of 
water can take up :— 

Saturation with Na2S04. loH^O : 

31- 84° 40 dC __ 9*78 _ 

32- 65° 49-78 dt ~~ o-8i 

Saturation with NagSO^: 

32^-65° 49-78 2-78_ ^ 

50° 47 ^ 17-35 * 

It may be remarked further that this connexion may be 
made use of to draw a conclusion in the reverse order. In 
fact, it may be stated gene¬ 
rally that if a salt suffers a 
transformation at a definite 
temperature, the solubility of 
the product of transforma¬ 
tion must, above that tem¬ 
perature, be less than that of 
the original salt, since only 
in that case will the trans¬ 
formation be effected by con¬ 
tact with a trace of the sol¬ 
vent. Thus, once for all, the 
necessity is shown of a downward bend in the curve of 
solubility at the transition temperature. From this follows 
the necessity of an upward bend in the curve of vapour 
pressure, and, to go further, of an absorption of heat in 
the transformation that is brought about by rise of 
temperature. 

The bend in the solubility curve which is thus genetically 
connected with the phenomenon of transformation, with 
absorption of heat, stands also in a near relation with the 
existence of supersaturated solutions. If the line bd in 
Fig. 28 be produced to the left as ue, the area lying between 
BE and DO is the graphical representation of solutions which 
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possess the double character of being supersaturated with 
respect to Na^SO^.ioHgO and unsaturated with respect to 
NagSO^; this area expresses, therefore, the long known 
supersaturated Glauber salt solutions. It is worth notice 
that this reasoning indicates the existence of a second class 
of supersaturated solutions; if CD be produced to the right 
as DF, the area between df and db expresses supersatu¬ 
ration with respect to ]Sra2S04 and unsaturation with 
respect to Na2S04. loHgO. These supersaturated solutions 
of the second kind seem, however, to be less stable. It must 
be remarked in conclusion tliat such a pair of super¬ 
saturated solutions may be associated not only with the 
existence of two hydrates, such as Glauber salt, soda, &c., 
but with any transformation, e.g. of ammonium nitrate, in 
which only the crystalline form changes. 

Finally, let us complete the consideration of Glauber 
salt by taking account of the peculiar hydrate with seven 



molecules of water of crystallization that separates, as 
large transparent crystals, from supersaturated solutions 
in the cold. Lowel determined the solubility of this 
salt, which is given by ed in Fig. 29, whilst ca. is that 
of Glauber salt, measured up to 34°, and bd that of the 
anhydrous salt, measured down to It appears that 
all saturated solutions of the heptahydrate are super¬ 
saturated, whilst for Glauber salt and the anhydride 
that is only the case for certain temperatures. The chief 
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point is the vapour pressure of the third salt, ]Sra2S04.7 
which cannot be directly measured, but is necessarily greater 
than that of Glauber salt, ]Sra2S04.ioH20, although the 
latter contains more water. Let us then assume the 
pressures corresponding to Fig. 29 and insert them in 
Fig. 30. 

The pressure of the saturated anhydride solution is shown 
by DA, A being the point at which Glauber salt 

(Na2S04. loH^O) melts, with formation of the anhydride 
solution, and at which therefore its pressure becomes equal 
to that (30-8 a mm.) of the solution, to exceed it afterwards ; 
Glauber salt is therefore represented by the curve loHgO. 
A]b D, temperature 24*^^° according to the measurements 
of solubility as shown by Fig. 29, a similar fusion of 
Na2S04.7H2O must take place : that salt accordingly must, 
at that temperature, 
equal in vapour pres¬ 
sure the solution of the 
anhydride. It is repre¬ 
sented in Fig. 30 by 
7H2O, and obviously 
exceeds Glauber salt in 
pressure. Hence the 
peculiar change which 
gradually converts the 
heptahydrate into a 
porcelain-white mass, 
and apparently consists 
in decomposition into decahydrate and anhydride. For the 
sake of completeness the pressures of the saturated solutions 
of heptahydrate and decahydrate are shown in Fig. 30 by 
the lines 7aq and loaq. They meet that of the anhydride 
solution in n and A on account of equality of solubility, 
and to the left of those points lie higher, on account of their 
lower concentration. 



SO4 Na2,a2, 
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5. Complete Fusion of a Hydrate and the Existence of Two 
Saturated Solutions at the same Temperature. 

The last point to consider with regard to hydrates is 
the fact that some hydrates melt, but, unlike Glauber salt, 
which gives rise to a lower hydrate, form a clear liquid. 
Eoozeboom ^ has studied the phenomenon thoroughly in 
the case of calcium chloride, CaCl2. dH^O. It is well, known 
that this salt melts at 30-2°, so that the solubility curve 
may be followed to that point, and gives from the cryo- 
hydric point (—55°) the following results :— 


Tem;perature. 

Composition of the Solution. 

- 55° . 

. CaClg 

14-5 HjO 

0° . 

• 

10-37 •, 

10° . 

* a 

9-49 „ 

20° . 

* » 

8.28 „ 

25° . . 

• tf 

7-52 „ 

28.5°. 

* ff 

6.81 „ 

29.5° . 

* J> 

6.46 „ 

30.2°. 

• yy 

6 „ 


The peculiarity of this and similar cases lies in the exis¬ 
tence of saturated solutions that are richer in Ca Clg and yet 
can be kept at a lower temperature, i. e. below 30•2^ This 
becomes plain if one starts from OaCl2.6B[20, melting at 
30*2, and bears in mind that this melting point, like any 
other, is lowered by addition of foreign substances, e. g. by 
addition of water or of calcium chloride ; in the first case 
the preceding solubility curve is obtained, in the second a 
new one to which the following observations refer:_ 

^9-6° . . . Ca01,.5.7H20, 

^9-2° . . . CaCl2.5-4iH20. 

This lowering of the melting point may he derived from the 

usual formula for the molecular depression (t) •_ 

. o-oaT^ . m 

pp- — 35'3> ^ = 273 + 3 °% W^=5a-i^, 

provided the hydrate melts without decomposition, as is the 
case with the hydrate of phosphorus pentoxide, i.e. phos- 

> msOir.f. Phys. Ohm. +. 31. » Pickering, M. Sm 37. 74. 
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phoric acid, and more definitely still with the so-called 
carbohydrates. If, however, decomposition occurs on melt¬ 
ing, and consequently equilibrium between water and a 
lower hydrate, the added molecule of water will not pro¬ 
duce the calculated molecular depression, because, amongst 
other things, part of the added water disappears in conse¬ 
quence of the displacement of equilibrium 

A very comprehensive view of these phenomena can be 
arrived at from the vapour pressures of the saturated 
solutions. Taking the well-known formula 

d log P __ q 

in the case of a saturated solution of CaClg.dH^O the 
value of q is the sum of the latent heat of evaporation L of 
18 kilograms of water and of the heat (here negative) 
which is developed on saturation of those 18 kilograms 
with CaClg.dHgO according to the equation 

H, 0 +CaCL. 6 H ,0 =-^CaCla-aH^O, 


in which CaCL 


, aH20 


gives the composition of the 
saturated solution. If —W is the heat evolved on solution 
of the molecular quantity of CaCl2.6H20 to saturation, 

then w 

q = L - 

q has its maximum value when the solubility is least, i.e. 
a is greatest, or at the cryohydric point {a = i4-5)- ? then 
falls till for 

a—6 


it becomes zero, and afterwards negative till it reaches 
— 00 for a = 6, and for a< 6 recovers a positive value. 

These changes in q correspond as regards pressure to an 
increase up to a maximum (at £^8-5'', according to p. 41), 
then a fall, and at the melting point 30-^°, where a = 6, 

1 Stortenbeker, Zeitschr.f. Phys, Chem. 10. 201 ; Le Chatelier, 1 . c. 21. 557. 
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an infinite negative value of ^ ; the latter then becomes 

positive, till at with constantly increasing con¬ 

centration, the hydrate CaCl2.4H20 separates, and the 
whole freezes to a naixture of that and CaCl2.6H20. 
The pressure thenceforward is the vapour pressure of 
the latter salt. This behaviour is shown on Fig. 31, 
which may be regarded as an extension of Fig. 13. 
In that the saturated solution of silver nitrate could be 
followed up to the melting point of the salt; the cryohydric 

dP 

point Aj, the maximum pressure m, the value of ^ — 00 

at F, occur there. Now the figure is extended to solutions 
that contain less water than the fused salt, which is in this 

case a hydrate; the branch 
is added, which would 
lead to a second cryohydric 
point on oa^ (pressure curve 
for ice extending as far as 
the triple point D^) if it were 
not that the salt CaClg. 4H2O 
separates at H^. The pres¬ 
sure diagram is therefore 
completed by the curve OHi 
for the vapour pressure of 
the salt CaCl2.6H2O, which 
curve, prolonged, must pass 
through Fj (pressure of the 
fused salt). Only 
the continuation of OHj, re¬ 
presents an unstable condi¬ 
tion ; as far as the curve 
shows the pressure that 
would be reached if CaCl2.6H20 gave ofi' vapour with 
formation of Ca0l2.4H20; but, from Hj on, loss of water 
vapour would lead to a solution containing less than dHgO 
for iCaClgjWhose vapour pressure is that shown by Hj5Fi. 



Fia. 31. 
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Let us consider now the relation between pressure and 
concentration, which may be represented in Fig. 31 under 
OT, the quantity of CaClg in 100 parts of solution being 
measured along olOO. a corresponds to the concentration 
at the cryohydric point, ad to the freezing points of all 
solutions of calcium chloride, as far as the freezing point of 
pure water at d. From a in the other direction proceeds 
the solubility curve for CaClg.dHgO in two parts corre¬ 
sponding to and FjHi, and referring to solutions con¬ 
taining more and less water respectively than the hydrate. 
The connexion between concentration and vapour pressure 
gives indications of the course of these two branches, 
especially at f where they meet. The increase of pressure 
dP 

with temperature ^ is, on the one hand, a result of the 


influence of temperature apart from change of concentra- 
2) jP 

tion (^) 3 on the other due to the accompanying change 
dO 

of concentration ^ or 






in which is the increase of pressure accompanying 


increase of concentration, a quantity known to be negative, 
say —a. Hence 

dC _^yrK dT _ P{go-q), 

dT^ a ~ !ZaT'^ ' 


wherein is the heat developed when 18 kilograms of 
water condense to form saturated solution, as by mixture 
with an infinite quantity of the latter; q is the heat 
given out on saturation of 18 kilograms of water with 
CaClg-dHgO. The latter is at the melting point nega- 


dC 

tively infinite, so that is positively infinite, i.e. the 


saturation curve has a vertical tangent at f as shown in 
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rig. 21. This is in harmony with the expectation on 
p. 69 above, that the lowering of the melting point of 
CaCl2.6H20 by addition of CaClg or H^O is less than 
normal. 

In completion it may be remarked that we have arrived 
in two different ways at the conclusion that the lowering 
‘ of the melting point of hydrated calcium chloride by addi¬ 
tion of water or calcium chloride is less than normal. Both 
arguments proceed essentially from the same fundamental 
assumption; the first from the partial dissociation of the 
hydrate for equilibrium in the fused state; the second on 
the existence of a pressure of water vapour for the fused 
hydrate, which is intimately bound up with the partial 
dissociation of the hydrate. Hydrates, therefore, that when 
melted have no vapour pressure of water must give the 
normal lowering of melting point on addition of either 
component; that is very approximately the case for bodies 
like sulphuric acid, and completely so for the carbohy¬ 
drates. 

6 . Review of the Complete Relations of Two Bodies which 
act chemically on one another. Chlorine and Iodine- 

Now that the leading phenomena shown by two bodies 
that act chemically on one another have been discussed, 
it is desirable to explain the complete relations in some 
special instance, i.e. to define what occurs when, under 
varying temperature, pressure, and mass-ratio, two chemical 
re-agents are placed in contact. The mutual behaviour of 
chlorine and iodine will be chosen as example 
The complete solution of the problem is, then, to deter¬ 
mine in aU possible cases what occurs to a given mass of 
chlorine when it is placed in contact with a given mass 
of iodine, at determinate pressure and temperature. The 
problem has only been partially solved, since with regard 

^ Zeitschr.f. Phys. Chem. 10. 201. 

^ Stortenbeker, L e. 3. ii. 
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to pressure only those possible cases have been investigated 
in which formation of vapour occurs, and consequently the 
pressure is the maximum vapour pressure. 

We will develop the complete picture, obtained subject 
to that reservation, starting from the well-known solid 
monochloride of iodine ICl. It melts at and accord¬ 
ingly its melting point and composition are represented in 
3 ^ j ratios of the number of atoms are measured verti¬ 



cally, 80 that the point in question lies halfway between 
the two horizontal lines which represent pure chlorine and 
iodine, and at a distance towards the right corresponding 
to OfT-o!". That point / plays the same part as the melting 
point of hydrated calcium chloride, and from it also two 
branches proceed relating to the addition of chlorine and 
iodine respectively. Beginning with addition of iodine, 
the series of lower melting points produced constitute the 
line/B. This line follows the equation 
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, 0*02^^ 0 Trr ^ \ 

t = —= 273 + 27-2 :F= 16-42); 

which shows that, unlike hydrated calcium chloride, the 
added iodine acts as a foreign substance, and that iodine 
chloride suffers no appreciable dissociation on melting, which 
is in accordance with the observation that its vapour con¬ 
sists essentially of chlorine and iodine in combination. The 
line /b stops on saturation with iodine, when the melting 
point has fallen to 7*9°, and the composition of the mixture 
may be expressed by ICl^-ee. 

The liquid then freezes on cooling, or rather on with¬ 
drawal of heat, to a mixture of iodine and iodine chloride, 
while the temperature remains at 7-9*' until the whole is 
solidified. The point B is, however, also on the line of 
melting points for iodine, which extends, on gradual addi¬ 
tion of chlorine or iodine chloride to iodine, from 113*', the 
melting point of pure iodine, to 7*9^ the melting point on 
saturation with iodine chloride. This line is marked BC, 
and completes the diagram of what is obtainable, starting 
from iodine chloride, by addition of iodine. 

Starting again from iodine chloride, i. e. from /, another 
line is obtained by addition of chlorine, which represents 
the lowering of the melting point of iodine chloride by 
excess of chlorine—/ h—^ terminating in h at 22-7° on satura¬ 
tion with iodine trichloride; the liquid there has the compo¬ 
sition ICli-io and freezes on withdrawal of heat completely 
to a mixture of I Cl and ICI3, the temperature remaining 
constant at 22*7°* At H is met the curve expressing lowering 
of the melting point of ICI3 on addition of iodine or mono¬ 
chloride of iodine, and starting from F at 101°, the melting 
point of pure iodine trichloride. The graphical representa¬ 
tion is completed by the curve, also starting fi*om f, for 
the lowering of the melting point of ICI3 by addition of 
chlorine. The investigation has not been carried out com¬ 
pletely in this direction. The result will depend on the 
form in which the chlorine separates on continually greater 
fall of temperature and increase of chlorine content. If 
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that takes place in the solid state the figure ends above, as 
it does below with iodine, in the melting-point curve of 
chlorine; the latter begins at some point of the curve to 
the left above f, with simultaneous presence of solid Clg 
and ICI3; and runs to the right upwards, to meet the 
chlorine axis at the melting point of pure chlorine. Since 
that melting point is —loo!" the branch in question is 
omitted from Fig. 

Now that the entire group of relations has been ex¬ 
plained with the aid of Fig. 3 a, let us again divide the 
diagram into areas and describe the physical meaning of 
each. 

To the right of the broken line C1fh/bc we are con¬ 
cerned with liquid mixtures, whose composition may vary 
continuously from pure chlorine to pure iodine; the pres¬ 
sure being the maximum vapour pressure. The broken 
line is the boundary at which a solid separates from the 
liquid mixture; aloug CIfh iodine trichloride, along h/b 
iodine monochloride, and along BO iodine. 

To the left of the broken line we have states which are 
not stable and decompose into two components, either into 
two solids: 

ehca into ICI3 and I Cl, 
j.jpd(L „ I2 ,, I Cl, 
or into solid and solution: 

C1f€ and hf 6 into ICI3 and the solutions represented by 
CIf and fh respectively; 

h/c and b/cZ into I Cl and the solutions represented by h/ 
and /b respectively; 

Bcp into I2 and the solution represented by bo. 

Only the horizontal lines through Cl, F, /, and 0 cor¬ 
respond to single substances, viz. chlorine, trichloride, 
monochloride, and iodine. 

The following points may be noted with regard to the 
number of phases present:— 

I. The area to the right of the broken curve implies two 
—liquid and vapour. 
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2. The curve itself implies three, since a solid substance 
separates there. 

3, The first point of intersection of two branches of the 
broken curve implies four, since the substances represented 
by each of the two branches may be present. 

Looked at from this point of view, H and B are quadruple 
points at which the following bodies are in equilibrium:— 

At H: vapour, liquid ICI^iq, ICI3, I Cl; 

At B: vapour, liquid I Clo.eQ, I2, I Cl. 

To complete the above we have now to take into account 
the vapour, which it was assumed is always present. In the 
hydrates previously considered this was simpler, since the 
vapour had only one component—water—so that a simple 
measurement of vapour pressure was enough. 

In the present case it is different, since chlorine and 
iodine both exist in the vapour, and partly also combined: 
analysis as well as measurement of pressure is therefore 
necessary. Both results will be stated in order. 

A notion of the pressure relations may be obtained by 
considering Fig. 33, which contains the leading results, in 
the light of the rules already discussed. 

The leading data refer to the temperatures at which 
phenomena of melting occur, points expressed by the same 
letters as in Fig. 32 : 


©1 melting point of Cl3(—102®) pressure ii atm. 




1013(101°) 

jy 

16 „ 

Hi 


IC13.101(22.7°) 

yy 

42 mm. 

A 


101(27.2°) 

yy 

37 » 



101.13(7.9'^ 

yy 

II „ 

Cl 


I»(ii 3 '’) 

yy 

91 „ 


Now trichloride of iodine in the fused state is partially 
dissociated into chlorine and iodine monochloride, as is 
shown by the fact that the vapour in equilibrium with the 
liquid contains chlorine and a little of the monochloride. 
The pressure curve, of which Fj is a point, corresponds 
exactly to the pressure curve for hydrated calcium chloride 
given in Fig. 31 by there is a vertical tangent 
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at Fj, theu the curve proceeds upwards and to the left of 
which refers to the lowering of the temperature due to in¬ 
creased chlorine content, and therefore at first an increase of 



1 


pressure; afterwards the pressure falls, and the curve meets 
that corresponding to the vapour pressure of solid chlorine, 
OA (Fig. 31). Thirdly, the branch where with fall 
of temperature the proportion of chlorine"falls off till, at Hi, 
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I Cl as well as ICI3 separates from the liquid. To the left 
of Hj the pressure curve for ICI3 appears, like that of the 
hexahydrate in the case of calcium chloride. The broken 
line that starts from and refers to the melting 

point of IC1(/J and its lowering by addition of ICI3 (/h) 
and of I3 (/jb), would correspond exactly to the line through 
Fj if I Cl broke up on melting. Since that is not the case 
the existence of a vertical tangent is doubtful, and there 
are rather two distinct alterations of pressure caused by 
solution of ICI3 and of in the I Cl. To the left of Bj the 
pressure curve of I Cl reappears. The last branch 
refers to saturation of liquid iodine with I Cl on rise of 
temperature: it ends with a vertical tangent at the melting 
point of iodine, where also the pressure curves for solid 
and liquid iodine meet. 


E. Physical Equilibrium of Three Substances. 

If three different substances are to be dealt with, and, 
chemical action being excluded, the possibilities of mutual 
solution, &c., are to be considered, the problem is an exten¬ 
sive one, and its scope and partial solution may best be 
given by means of a definite example. 

The example is taken from the researches of Wright ^ 
on alloys of three metals, which were thus essentially 
devoted to the behaviour of mixtures of three metals. 
Another case is that of three liquids, acetic acid, chloroform, 
and water, and the equilibrium conditions here too, being 
easily followed, will be considered in some detail. The 
case is most simply studied by starting from the almost 
immiscible pair chloroform-water, and following out the 
influence which gradual addition of acetic acid exercises. 
Gradually increasing mutual solubility is then developed, 
like that produced by rise of temperature. The following 
numbers indicate the fact:— 
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Composition of the two layers on gradual addition of 
acetic acid at i8°: 


Heavy layer. Light layer. 


CHC13 

H20 

CH3COOH 

CHCI3 H2O 

CH3COOH 

67 

5 

28 

18 

31 

51 

60 

8 

32 

25 

25 

50 

56 

10 

34 

29 

23 

48 


This increase of mutual solubility ends, as when it is 
produced by rise of temperature, in complete miscibility, 
■which occurs at the composition: 

42CHCI3, i 6 H, 0 , 4 ^C,H^ 0 ,. 

The graphical representation of these relations may be 
accomplished by means of an equilateral triangle abc, the 
weight of the components present being supposed distributed 
between the angular points, e. g. CHClo, i. e. 42, at a ; 






Fig. 34. Fig. 35. 

i. e. 16, at b; and CgH^O^, i. e. 42, at c. The centre of 
gravity L of this system of weights may thus be taken bo 
represent the composition in question. The lines drawn 
from that point at right angles to bo, ao, and ab, whose 
sum is constant, will show the quantities of the three com¬ 
ponents, respectively. 

The representation gains considerably in clearness by 
making use of the equilateral triangle in another way \ 
one of the edges—say ab (Fig. 34)—^being divided into three 
parts, AD, BE, EB, proportional to the quantities 6, c, a of the 
substances b, c, a. If now dp be drawn from D of length 


^ LOwenlierz, Zeilschr, f. Fkys. Chem. 13. 464; Koozoboom, 1 . c. 15. 147. 
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equal to c and parallel to AC, the point P expresses simply 
the composition required, ad is the quantity o£ the sub¬ 
stance B, DP that of c, and length of side minus those two 
lengths gives the quantity of a. 

If this method be applied to the case mentioned, and 
water, chloroform, and acetic acid be supposed at A, B, and c 
respectively. Fig. 35 represents the phenomena. The curve, 
ending at HgO and CHCI3, shows the gradual union of the 
two layers resulting from addition of acetic acid. The 
auxiliary lines I join the pairs of mixtures which are in 
equilibrium with one another, and their limit L shows the 
composition at which complete miscibility occurs. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the above mode 
of representation is quite in place in dealing with three 
bodies that are practically equal in position. If, as mostly 
happens, two of the bodies behave quite differently to the 
third, e.g. two salts and water, of which the salts only 
dissolve in the third substance, as indeed is more or less 
true in the preceding case, the use of rectangular axes 
is to be preferred. The quantity of the two bodies may 
then be expressed in any convenient way, such as by 
reference to a fixed mass of the third, and represented by 
ordinates or abscissae in the usual way. 

Influence of Temperature. After choosing one of the 
above modes of representation, the temperature may be 
introduced, most conveniently for graphical purposes, by 
measuring it along an axis at right angles to the plane on 
which the diagram of composition is drawn, and through 
the origin (a, Fig. 34). On rise of temperature the diagram 
changes in a simple manner, since, through gradual increase 
of solubility, complete mixture is reached, when the entire 
triangle, represents a homogeneous fluid. On fall of tem¬ 
perature the phenomena grow more complex, till the gradual 
solidification of the three substances restores simplicity, and 
in general complete absence of mixture causes the problem 
to disappear. 
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F. Chemical Equilibrium between Three Substances. 

The investigation of chemical equilibrium also, when the 
mutual action of three bodies is involved, has only been 
carried out systematically in a few cases. The most im¬ 
portance is to be attached to double salts, of which we will 
take schdnite as an example, and on the other hand explain 
the more complicated relations of the double compounds of 
ferric chloride and hydrochloric acid. 

I. K 2 Mg(S 0 J^. 6 H 20 b 

The investigation of this double salt, whose existence in 
contact with solution is limited by two transformations at 
--3° and respectively, had for object to find quite 

generally the possibilities of its occurrence. The investi¬ 
gation shows what happens to a mixture of K^SO^, MgS04, 
and H^O, when the proportion and the temperature are 
changed. The only restriction in the circumstances was with 
regard to pressure, which was always the saturation pres¬ 
sure of the solution, so that the relations are those which 
are observed in working with open vessels. The tempera¬ 
ture, on the other hand, extended to formation of ice, or to 
cryohydric phenomena, at which the relations of equilibrium 
naturally cease, and upwards to the boiling point of the 
solutions in question*. 

The two tmnsfoTniations of schdnite. The two trans¬ 
formations which limit the region of existence of schonite 
are not of the same kind. On cooling in contact with 
water, schdnite takes up the latter at a certain tempera¬ 
ture, and breaks up into its component salts. On heating, 
also, to a definite temperature it loses water, but without 
further decomposition, forming a less hydrated double salt, 
K2Mg(S04)2.4H2O, which,by comparison with astrakanite, 
Na2Mg(S04)2.4H2O, of similar composition, may be called 

^ Van der Heide, Zeitschr. f. Phys, Chem. 12. 416. 
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potassium-astrakanite The following equations express 
the changes:— 

(1) K^SO^ + MgSO^. 7H2O = K,Mg(S04)2.6H2O 

(2) K,Mg(SO,),. 6 H ,0 = K,Mg(SOj2 • 4H,0 + 2H,0. 

The first transformation was apparent when, on crystal¬ 
lization of a solution of the two sulphates in water over¬ 
night in winter, the whole mass became solid, partly con¬ 
sisting of ice, which on thawing out gave crystals of potas¬ 
sium and magnesium sulphates side by side, schonite being 
absent; but, on slow rise- to atmospheric temperature, 
appeared with absorption of the other salts. To find the 
exact temperature boundary in this case, instead of the 
dilatometric method referred to previously, a thermometric 
method, more convenient for low temperatures, was used. 
About 80 grams of schonite and 40 grams of water were 
mixed, and whilst stirred with a thermometer, cooled in 
salt and snow: the fall of temperature per minute was 
noted, and showed a minimum at —3''. After the mass 
had become completely solid, it was surrounded with cotton 
wool, and left to itself, the rise of temperature being 
noted: again the thermometer rested at — 3°. This is the 
temperature at which the transformation (i) takes place. 
The second transformation was shown by the fact that, at 
high temperatures, solutions containing potassium and mag¬ 
nesium sulphates crystallized out into potassium-astrakanite, 
K2Mg(S04)2.4H2O, instead of schonite, K2Mg(S04)2.6H2O, 
and the dilatometer showed that the change occurs at 92°. 
In contact with water, then, the extreme limits for the 
existence of schonite are —3° and 4-92°. 

Survey of the ge nercd behaviour of magnesium sulphate, 
potassium sulphate, and water. After noting the above 
data we may proceed to the more general question: What 
is produced when the two sulphates are brought, in any 
proportions, into water at any temperature ? Still another 
temperature of transformation may be foreseen, deduced 
from a closer consideration of the decomposition of schonite 
^ Heide, B&rl, Ber, 26. 414; Naupert, Wenso, 1 . c. 26. 873. 
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at 9!^°. Analysis of the saturated solution of the trans¬ 
formed schonite at 92® gave for 100 parts of solution: 

I7-6K2S04 and i8*7MgS04, 
i. e. in molecules 

100H2 O + 2*9 K2 SO^ 4 ” 4*4Mg SO4. 

The exact formula of the transformation is therefore 

MgK2(SO,)2.6H2O = o. 89 MgK 2 (SO ,)2 4H2O 

+ o-o36K2SO^ + 0-024 (100H2O 4 - 2-9K2S04 4 4-4MgS04), 
i. e. separation of potassium sulphate occurs, hut not of 
magnesium sulphate. 

That, however, shows at the same time that there must 
he a second conversion temperature for schonite when it is 
in presence of excess of magnesium sulphate. The dilato- 
meter filled with the two salts shows in fact the expected 
transformation at 72®. The dilatometer, however, shows 
yet another transformation at47-3®j depending on a change 
of magnesium sulphate from the heptahydrate MgS04.7H2O 
into hexahydrate MgS04.6H2O. 

With that the chief relations of schonite are made plain, 
and its conditions of existence may he represented by a 
diagram bounded by four transition-points, the exact form 
being determined by means of solubility measurements. 

Measurements of solubility. The above determination at 
92®, where simultaneous saturation with K2Mg (804)2 • 

KgMg(804)2.41120, and K28O4 occurs, is represented on 
Figs. 36 and 37 in the way described previously, as the 
point H, by drawing h^, the vertical projection for the 
Mg 80 i, and Hg, the horizontal projection for the K2SO4, 
above and below the temperature axis respectively. 

The second temperature, 72®, at which transformation of 
schonite in presence of hexahydric magnesium sulphate 
occurs, is a point of saturation for Kg Mg (804)2-6 H^O, 
K2Mg(S04)2.4H20, and Mg804.6H20. The result of a 
measurement of solubility was for 100 parts of solution 
10*7 K2SO4 29 MgS04. 

This result is shown by the point J. 

F 2 
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The third transition point, 47*3°, at which conversion of 
the heptahydrate of magnesium sulphate to the hexa- 


n 



p 


Fig. 36. 


hydrate occurs in presence of schonite, and consequently 
saturation with MgK,(S04)2.6H2O, MgS0,.7H„0, and 
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'MgS 0 ^. 6 IlgO occurs, gave as the result of the solubility 
measurement: 

9-9K^S04 i^7-9MgS04 (Point k). 

Finally, schdnite decomposes into the separate sul¬ 
phates at —3°, so that their simultaneous saturation with 
K2Mg(S04)2.6H2O, MgS04.7H2 0, and K2SO4 is possible. 
Result: 

7-45K2S04 8-5MgS04 (Point l). 

The schdnite diagram is therefore given by joining the 
points LKJH. Hence we have 


H for saturation with KjMg (804^)2.6H2O, KlgMg (804)2.4H2O, IC0SO4 

3 > }} }} 3 ) 3 } 

„ „ „ „ MgS04.6H20 


j 

JK 

K 

KL 

Jj 

XH 

HJKX 


MgS04.7H2 0 


K2SO4 


According to Etard the lines in question when, as here, 
the solubility is expressed for 100 parts of solution, go 
fairly straight; whilst the curves extending from — 3° to 
+ for saturation with schonite and with potassium sul¬ 
phate Sbve accurately given by the following observations 
of Precht and Wittgen ^:— 


Temp. 

K2SO4 

Mg so, 

10^ 

9*4 

9.8 

20° 

10*9 

10.8 

30° 

12.4 

11.8 

40® 

13.8 

i3*r 

50“ 

14.7 

14.8 


Temp. 

K2SO4 

MgSO* 

60^ 

152 

16.3 

70° 

156 

16.8 

80*^ 

16.0 

17.1 

0 

0 

00 

16.6 

18.1 

90° 

17.2 

18.2 


Surro'iundings of the schdnite diagram. After defining 
on all sides the boundary of the schonite area, we have to 
consider more in detail what areas are adjacent to it. Below 
LH (Fig. 37), which represents saturation with schonite and 
potassium sulphate, lies the area referring to saturation with 
potassium sulphate above, and that, by gradual diminution 


1 Comptes Mend. 98. 993, 1276, 1432. 


^ JBerl. Ber. 15. 1671. 
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of the content in magnesium sulphate, passes into the line 
of solubility for pure potassium sulphate, gf on the hori¬ 
zontal plane of projection. 

Above LKJ lies the area of saturation with magnesium 
sulphate, which passes into bd on the vertical plane, the 
line of saturation for that salt by itself. Only here we 
have to take account of the conversion of heptahydrate 
into hexahydrate, which for the pure salt takes place at 48° 
(point c). That point must therefore be joined to K by a line 
which represents saturation with both hydrates, and divides 



the magnesium sulphate area into two parts relating to the 
hepta- and hexa-hydrate. 

The graphical representation may now be completed on 
all sides by means of the ice area on the left, and the boil¬ 
ing point limit on the right. 

The ice-area is given by three observations: 

I. Cryohydric temperature for magnesium sulphate, —6® 
{Guthrie), marked B in the figure. 
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2 . Cryohydric temperature for potassium sulphate, — 
marked a in the figure. 

3. Cryohydric temperature for the mixed sulphates, — 4*5''. 
The composition of the solution at the latter temperature 

may be calculated by an application of MeyerholFer's rule, 
according to which, at a transition point, the solubility 
curve for the salt remaining untransformed suffers no 
special modification. The content of potassium sulphate of 
the solution saturated with both sulphates at —4-^° is 
therefore given by producing the line for the K2SO4 
content on simultaneous saturation with SO4 and 
K2Mg(S04)2. dHgO (HgLg in the horizontal projection). In 
the same way the content of MgSO^ is given by producing 
HjLi in the vertical projection, so that M represents the 
composition of the solution at the cryohydric point. The 
ice area is therefore an almost vertical plane through b, m:, g , 
and A (freezing point of water), whose bounding lines and 
points have the following meaning:— 

A, freezing point of pure water ( 0 °). 

AB, freezing point of magnesium sulphate solution. 

B, cryohydric point of magnesium sulphate solution (— 6“"). 
AO, freezing point of potassium sulphate solution. 

O, cryohydric point of potassium sulphate solution (— 

BM, freezing point of solutions saturated with magnesium 
sulphate, with gradual increase of potassium sulphate 
content. 

M, cryohydric point for magnesium and potassium sul¬ 

phates (—4*5°). 

GM, freezing point of solutions saturated with potassium 
sulphate, with gradual increase of magnesium sulphate 
content, up to saturation with the latter also at m. 

Finally, there is the steam area. 

In the first place, we have to consider the boiling point 
of saturated magnesium sulphate on the vertical projection 
plane at n (108°), and that of saturated potassium sulphate 
on the horizontal plane at F (loii ). 
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Secondly, the boiling point of pure water at E. 

Between the two, magnesium and potassium sulphate, 
however, in consequence of the formation of potassium- 
astrakanite, we have the combinations 

MgSO^.dH^O with K,Mg(SOj2.4H20 

and K2SO4 with Kg^g(804)2.4H2O, 

whose boiling points are respectively 103° and 10%°. 

What now is the composition of the solutions correspond¬ 
ing? Two measurements of solubility must be added to 
determine the course, on the one hand of the curve Kj, on 
the other of LH, to the right of the boundary hj between 
schonite and potassium-astrakanite. These curves relate 
to saturation with potassium-astrakanite and respectively 
magnesium and potassium sulphate. 

Satiiration with potassium-astrakanite and magnesium 
sulphate in 100 parts of solution: 

85° lo-SKgSO^ 29-4MgS04. 

Saturation with potassium-astrakanite and potassium 
sulphate in 100 parts of solution : 

98° 18K2SO4 i8.5MgS04. 

By this means the lines JP and HQ can be introduced and 
prolonged to 103° (p) and loo!" (q) respectively. 

The chief points and positions on the steam area are 
therefore given: 

E, boiling point of water (100°). 

ED, boiling point of magnesium sulphate solutions. 

D, boiling point of saturated magnesium sulphate (108°). 

DP, boiling point of solutions saturated with magnesium 
sulphate on increasing content of potassium sulphate, 
p, boiling point of a solution saturated with magnesium 
sulphate and potassium-astrakanite (103°). 

PQ, boiling point of solutions saturated with potassium- 
astrakanite. 

Q, boiling point of a solution saturated with potassium- 
astrakanite and potassium sulphate (102°). 
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QF, boiling point of solutions saturated with potassiuna sul¬ 
phate, on decreasing content of magnesium sulphate. 

F, boiling point of a solution saturated with potassium 
sulphate (102'"). 

FE, boiling point of potassium sulphate solutions. 

The plane passing through these points and lines is the 
boiling-limit of all the unsaturated solutions, and completes 
the figure on the right. 

Two very good illustrations of Meyerhoffer’s law, accord¬ 
ing to which, at a transition point, a sharp bend occurs in 
the solubility curve for the salt sulfering transformation, 
but not for that which remains unchanged: 

At K the magnesium sulphate is converted from hepta- 
to hexa-hydrate, while the potassium sulphate remains un¬ 
changed as schonite. Accordingly the magnesium sulphate 
line, shows a sharp bend; that of potassium sulphate, 

L2K2J2, hardly any. 

Similarly, at H the potassium sulphate remains as such, 
while the magnesium sulphate changes from schonite to 
astrakanite, and accordingly a bend occurs in not in 

L2H2 (^ 2 * 

The relations are less conspicuous at J, where the potas¬ 
sium sulphate passes from schonite to astrakanite: the 
larger bend occurs in the diagram for potassium sulphate, 
it is true, but it is so small that it only becomes obvious on 
comparing the numbers: 


Temp. 

47.2° 

K^SO^ 

9*9 

Increase p&r 

MgSO, 

27.9 

Increase per i' 

72° 

10.7 

0-03 

29 

0-04 

85 *^ 

10-8 . 

O’OO'] 

29.4 

0-03 


2. Eqmlihrium between Ferric Chloride, Hydro- 
chloric Acid, and Water, 

The distinction between the relations for equilibrium in 
this case and that previously described, and consequently 
also the special interest of the phenomena, lies in the note¬ 
worthy possibilities attending complete fusion. This has 
already been pointed out in the case of calcium chloride. 
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Here we have to study the same thing in the more com¬ 
plicated instance o£ a triple system. It is convenient to 
start in sneh a case with combinations of two at a time. 
Previously these were combinations of water and potassium 
sulphate on the one side, and water and magnesium sulphate 
on the other; here they are water and ferric chloride on 
one side, and water and hydrochloric acid on the other. 

Let us represent the equilibrium between water and ferric 
chloride in Fig. 38, in the upper half, as the solubility curve 
for ferric chloride. It consists of five parts, relating to 
Fe^Cle. Fe^Cl^. 7H2O, Fe^Ole. 5H,0, Fe^Cle. 4H2O, 

and anhydrous Fe^Clg respectively. Each part consists of 
two branches leading backwards, whose common point has 
a vertical tangent, and corresponds to a composition of the 
solution which is identical with that of the hydrate 
The solubility of the hydrates of hydrochloric acid exist¬ 
ing at low temperatures may be drawn in the under part 
of Fig. 38. We may here also start from the point 0° for 
pure water, and going along the curve of freezing points of 
solutions of hydrochloric acid reach the cryohydric point ^ 
for HCI.3H2O at b'; then follow the solution of that 
hydrate, b'c'd', which at U has the same composition as 
the solid hydrate and ends at d' with separation of the 
hydrate HCl. then the curve for saturation 

with that hydrate, to its melting point at e' ( — 17*7°), and 
to separation of HCl. H^O at f'. 

Let us now consider the possibilities when ferric chloride, 
hydrochloric acid, and water are all present. Their graphical 
representation is obtained by taking the planes of the above 
diagrams as projection planes: that on which ferric chloride 
was shown as vertical, that on which the behaviour of 
hydrochloric acid was expressed as horizontal plane of 
projection; the space between will then correspond to what 
occurs when Fe^Clg, HOI, and HgO are all present. 

^ Eoozeboom and Sclireinemaliers, Zeitschr. f. Phys, Chem. 15. 588. 

* According to Pickering (Berl. Ber. 26. 28) at —85°. 

’ The same at —25^^. 
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Let tis develop the figure step by step, with the aid of 
_ 39 > starting, say, from the curve bod for saturated 
solutions of FogClg. laH^O at the point c, where the solu¬ 
tion has the same composition, and which may, therefore, 
he ca,lled the melting point of that hydrate. If hydro¬ 
chloric acid he added the melting point is lowered, as shown 
y t e horizontal line cp, which, representing fall of tem- 
perature, runs from c towards the left. From each point 





of the curve dob a similar line may he drawn, and so we 
get a vaulted, somewhat shoe-like surface resting at bcd on 
the lift " swelling outwards from it towards 

hy drawing a vertical plane at right angles to the axis 
maSwT ^ temperature t, and 

Each hydmte curve has a similar surface, and where two 
m mee , as m a line, e.g, storting from D (Fig. ,8) the 

^dtan^™ emstence^ «>» 

^ Gorcesponding surfaces starting from the horizontal plane 
are the expression of the freezing points of hydrates of 
hydrochloric acid, lowered by addition of ferric chloride, 
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and there remain to discuss only the points in which the 
lines of intersection of two surfaces before-mentioned may 
cut one another. 

Take, e.g., surfaces touching ob (Fig. 38) on the one hand, 
and OBj on the other, representing formation of ice: at 0 
pure water, ob solutions of ferric chloride up to saturation 
with FegClfi. 12H2O at b, ob^ solutions of hydrochloric acid 
up to saturation with HCL3H2O. Curves start from B 
and Bj which arise by intersection with the figures resting 
on BCD and b^CiD^ respectively. The first curve relates to 
lowering of the cryohydric temperature of FegClg.i^HgO 
by HCl; the second to lowering of the cryohydric tem¬ 
perature of HCI.3H2O by FcgClg. If the curves meet, 
we get a point representing simultaneous presence of ice, 
FegClg. 12H2O and IICI.3H2O in contact with a solution 
which, on withdrawal of heat, freezes to the same sub¬ 
stances ; in other words, the cryohydric point for a mixture 
of Fe2Clg. 12H2O and HCI.3H2O. 

The same may be said as to the existence of any other 
point of intersection. 

Those compounds deserve special treatment which con¬ 
tain Fe2Cl6, HCl, and H2O and, like certain hydrates, show 
a melting point, i. e. change at definite temperature from 
completely solid to a clear melt. They are the compounds 
Fe2Clg .2HCL4H2O, Fe2Cle.2HCL8H2 0 , andFe2Clg.2HCl. 
X2H2O, which melt at 45*7°, at —3°, and at —6° respec¬ 
tively. Let us consider specially the behaviour of the first 
compoimd, and represent its melting point by projection at 
p (Fig. 40). The surfaces expressing the complete relations 
may be obtained most easily from two planes running ver¬ 
tically and horizontally parallel to the axis of temperature. 
The first expresses the lowering of melting point produced 
by addition or withdrawal of FegCl^; the latter that pro¬ 
duced by addition or withdrawal of 2HCI. The two 
sections pPr and spg meet at p in a sharp angle if the melt¬ 
ing takes place without decomposition, so that the liquid 
produced may be regarded as consisting of molecules of 
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Fe^Clg. 2HCI.4H2O. P is then the apex of a cone of 
which ppr and svq are a pair of rectangular sections. If, 
on the contrary, the fusion is accompanied by partial 
decomposition, as is the case here, the lines SP and Pg are 
parts of a curve which has a vertical tangent at P, and the 
whole forms a figure like part of an ellipsoid of rotation or 
a sphere. In both cases the behaviour at constant tem¬ 



perature is expressed by the line arising by intersection 
with any vertical plane at right angles to the axis of tem¬ 
perature. It is a closed curve, and shows the solubility at 
constant temperature of the compound Fe^Clg. 2H Cl. 4H2O; 
the solutions in question have a composition differing from 
FcgClg. 2HCI.4H2O (given by 0) at p by addition of 
FcgClg, in pq by addition of both Fe201g and HCl, at q by 
addition of HCl alone, in qr by addition of HCl but 
withdrawal of Fe^Clg, in r by the latter alone, and so on. 

The meeting of this surface with those relating to the 
hydrates already discussed, corresponds to the appearance 
of the latter alongside of the compound Fe2Clg.2HCl. 
4H2O. 
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G. Equilibrium between Four Substances. 

This last category of the phenomena of equilibrium, 
which we have now to consider, has hitherto only been 
studied systematically in isolated cases. It possesses, how¬ 
ever, a special interest, since it opens the possibility of 
including more complex chemical processes within the 
scope of similar more complete investigation. Since in 
presence of a single body only transformation is possible, 
of two bodies, dissociation and recomposition, of three 
bodies, substitution; now that we assume the presence of 
four, we may deal with double decompositions according to 
the formula 

AB + GL^AG + BD, 

which is the most complicated of the reactions at present 
known. 

The investigations in this direction are only in their 
first stages, and we can only describe the relations at 
constant temperature. 

We shall be concerned with the work of Lowenherz^ 
aiming at a knowledge of the mutual behaviour of four 
salts, KCl, MgCl^, MgSO^, K^SO^, and water. 

The four bodies which are involved may be treated as 
a whole composed of four parts, as e. g. KgSO^ may be 
thought of as arising from potassium chloride and magne¬ 
sium sulphate by withdrawal of magnesium chloride, 
according to the formula 

aKCl + MgSO^^MgCl^. 

At 25° the relations are as follows :— 

I. Solubility of the single salts. 

A. KCl 1,000 molecules H^O, 44 molecules KgClg. 

B. MgCla „ „ 108 „ MgClj. 

C. MgSO, „ „ 58 „ MgSO,. 

D. K,SO, „ „ I a „ K,SO,. 


^ Zeiischr. /. P%s. Chem. 13. 459. 
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a. Combinations of the salts in pairs with a common 
ion. 

KCl and K2SO4. Two lines represent the relations of 
solubility, for saturation with KCl and increasing content 
of K2SO4 on the one hand, and for saturation with K2SO4 
and increasing content of KCl on the other: they meet on 
simultaneous saturation with the two salts, when the solu¬ 
tion has the composition: 

E. KCl, K SO4 : loco molecules H^O, 4a molecules K2CI2, 
1*5 molecules K2SO4. 

K2SO4 and MgS04. In consequence of the existence of 
the double sulphate MgSO^. K2SO4.6H2O (schonite) we 
have the following stages:— 

Saturation with KgSO^ with increasing MgSO^-content 
to saturation with schonite at the composition : 

F. K2SO4, K 2 Mg(S 04 ) 2 . 6 H 2 0 . 

1,000 molecules HgO, 16 molecules K^SO^, 2% mole¬ 
cules MgS04. 

Saturation with schonite with increasing MgS04-content 
to saturation with MgSO^. 7H2O at the composition : 

G. K 2 Mg(S 04 ),. 6 H, 0 ,MgS 04 . 7 H 2 0 . 

1,000 molecules ^4 laolecules K2SO4, 38 mole¬ 

cules MgS04. 

Saturation with MgS04.7H2 0 with decreasing K2SO4- 
content, ending in the solution saturated with MgS04 
alone : 

MgS04 and MgCl2. On account of the existence of 
magnesium sulphate hexahydrate, we get in the same 
way: 

H. MgS 04 . 7 H 20 ,MgS 04 . 6 H 20 . 

3,000 molecules H^O, 15 molecules MgS04, 73 mole¬ 
cules MgClg. 

L MgS 04 .6H2O, MgCl^. 6H2O. 

1,000 molecules H^O, 14 molecules MgS04, ^^4 mole¬ 
cules MgCl^. 
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MgClg and KCl. On account of the existence of car- 
nallite we have: 

J. MgCl,. 6 H, 0 , MgCl,KCl. dH^O. 

1,000 molecules HgO, 105 molecules MgCl^, i molecule 

K,C1,. 

K. MgCl2KCL6H2 0 , KCL 

1,000 molecules H2O, 99 molecules MgClg, i molecule 

K2CI2. 

3. Triple combinations. 

While the preceding is connected with what has been 
considered previously, and forms indeed only an applica¬ 
tion of it to special cases, the problem now before us is 
the essentially new part of the present section. Both the 
fundamental mode of treatment, and the graphical repre¬ 
sentation of it, deserve on that account a thorough 
discussion. 

The most important point to note in the theory is the 
number of substances that must be in contact with the 
solution in order that it may have a given concentra¬ 
tion at a given temperature. Note that the solutions in 
question may all be derived from any three of the salts, 
KCl, MgCl2,MgS04, andK2S04. Beginning, e.g.,with KCl, 
the solution, at a given temperature, has a definite compo¬ 
sition when one solid, KCl itself, is present; introducing 
K2SO4, the composition again becomes definite on presence 
of a second solid, K2SO4 in this case; if finally we intro¬ 
duce a third salt, MgSO^, the concentration again changes 
till a new salt separates out, K2SO4.MgSO4.6H2O in this 
case, and it becomes definite with three solids in contact 
with the solution. 

Gibbs’ phase rule leads to the same conclusion, stating 
that the composition of the so-called phases, i.e. mechanic¬ 
ally separable parts, and therefore of the solution, is 
definite, when the number of phases exceeds the number 
of substances by one. ‘ Substances’ here means the com¬ 
ponents which are necessary and sufificient to construct the 

n. 
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system—here three salts and water, or four in all. When 
five phases are present, therefore, the solution has a com¬ 
pletely defined composition; of these five phases, the vapour 
over the solution is one, the solution itself the second, so 
that three solids suffice to define the composition of the 
solution. 

If we considered the possibilities of triple salt combina¬ 
tions in the present case, in which the solids are KCl, KgSO^, 
MgSO^.yH^O, MgCl^.dH^O, or else MgSO^-aH^O, 
K2Mg(S04)2. dHgO, MgClg. KCl. 6H2O, notless than thirty- 
five arrangements are possible. Since, however, KgSO^ and 
MgSO^ cannot exist side by side, but form schdnite, 
MgCl2.6H20 and KCl earnallite, the former with MgSO^. 
7H2O, the hexahydrate, and so on, the number of possible 
arrangements is reduced, and only the following five 
remain, the solution in contact with them having the com¬ 
position stated:— 

L. KCl, K2SO4, K 2 Mg(S 0 ,) 2 . 6 H 20 . 

1000H20,46CI2, iiSO^, a5K2, 3aMg. 

M. KCl, K2Mg(SOj2 • 6H2O, MgSO,. 7H2O. 

1000H2O, 64CI2, 16SO4, 9K2, 7iMg. 

N. KCl, MgS 04 . 7 H 20 , MgS 04 . 6 H 20 . 

loooHgO, 70CI2, 15SO4, 8K2, 77Mg. 

O . KCl, MgS 04 .6H2O, MgKCls - 6H2O. 

loooHjO, iooCl2, iaS04, aKj, iioMg. 

P. MgS 04 .6H2O, MgKCl^. 6H2O, MgCl2. 6H2O. 

1000H20,101CI2, iaS 04 , aKg, iiiMg. 

We have now to represent all these results of experiment 
graphically. It seems appropriate to use four axes that 
cut one another like the edges of a regular octahedron at 
one of the vertices. Fig. 41 shows this. The content in 
K2SO4, MgS04, MgClj, and KCl is to be measured along 
these axes in such a way that the unit refers to corre¬ 
sponding quantities, and therefore for potassium chloride to 
K2CI2. Let us represent the above results on the compo¬ 
sition of the solution without any assumptions, by the 
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amount of three salts contained, e.g. the solution M saturated 
with potassium chloride, schdnite, and magnesium sulphate: 

loooH^O, 64CI,, 16SO4, 9K2, 7iMg = ioooH, 0 , yMgSO^, 
9K,S0„ 64MgCl2. 

The respective quantities of MgS04, 1^2SO4, and MgClg 
are then represented along oc, ob, od. The first two as oc 
and ob give the point a, and from there the quantity of 



O 

Fia. 41. 


Mg0l2 is drawn by aM parallel to on, whence M is obtained, 
as representation of the required composition. This mode 
of representation clearly satisfies the condition that if the 
composition be expressed differently, e.g. instead of by 
loooH^O, 7MgS04, 9K2SO4, 64MgCl2, by the equivalent 
system 1000H2O, 9K2CI2, i6MgS04, 55MgCl2, the point m 
should lie in the same position as before. 

If we depict all the results of experiment thus, each result 
will correspond to one point. The entirety of these points 
is given in Figs. 42, and 43 by a horizontal and vertical 
projection, and the solubilities are expressed in the following 
manner:— 

1. The simple salts on the four axes, i.e. the octahedral 
edges, A to D. 

2. The data referring to pairs of salts with a common ion 
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on the planes passing through the two axes in question, i.e. 
on the octahedral faces, e to x. 

3. The solution saturated with three salts within the 
body of the octahedron at L to P. 


B(MgCy 



The graphical representation may now* be completed by 
a set of lines which represent the solubility for two salts 
on increasing content of a third. Thus E represents satura¬ 
tion with KCl and K^SO^^, whilst l stands for the same in 
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presence of solid schonite. E and L may, therefore, be joined 
by a line which represents saturation with KCl and 


p 



on gradually increasing content of magnesium, till it leads 
at L to separation of schonite. 

The system of lines so produced divides the whole into 
areas representing each saturation with a definite salt: 

Saturation with K2SO4 : dele. 

„ „ schonite : gplm. 

„ „ MgSO^.7H2O : aoHNM. 

„ „ MgS04.6H20 : HNOPi. 



riBp 
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Saturation with MgClg. 6H2O : bipj. 

„ „ MgKClg. 6H2O : JPOK. 

„ „ KCl : AELMNOK. 

A line then represents saturation with the two salts 
whose areas are separated by it; a point, saturation with 
the three salts whose areas meet there. 

The space between the octahedral faces and the figure 
just described represents unsaturated solutions ; that out¬ 
side the figure, supersaturated solutions. 


§ 2. Chemical Equilibrium prom the Molecular- 
mechanical Point op View. 

In the preceding section, which on p. 13 was headed 
' Chemical Equilibrium viewed in its External Aspects,' we 
were concerned, on the chemical side with determinations 
of relative masses, and on the physical with determinations 
of temperature and pressure, and sometimes of volume. 

We have now to go further, especially with regard to the 
chemical aspect, and the question arises whether by going 
further we may gain a deeper insight into the laws that 
regulate equilibrium. 

As far as single substances are concerned, progress lies 
in determining molecular weight, constitution, configuration, 
and so belongs to the second part of ‘Chemical Statics.' 
Here the chief interest is in a more complete knowledge of 
homogeneous mixtures, gases or solutions, which, amongst 
other things, play a part in the phenomena of equilibrium. 

From the purely thermo-dynamic point of view one might 
be inclined to content oneself with the empirical composition 
of such a homogeneous mixture, since under given circum¬ 
stances, e. g. of temperature and pressure, only one definite 
arrangement of matter is in equilibrium, and that is given 
by the quantitative composition. Still, as will be seen 
below, by working from molecular and atomistic conceptions, 
it is possible to develop laws, verified by experiment, which 
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it has not so far been possible to obtain in the purely 
thermo-dynamic method. On the other hand, one has often 
to deal with states of apparent equilibrium, which endure 
so long, that they are of the first consequence in considering 
the final state of equilibrium to be reached. In the same 
way, homogeneous mixtures of the same composition may 
have an apparently stable and yet different structure. 
Take, e. g., two equally concentrated solutions of laevo- and 
dextro-tartaric acid. They remain for a long time unchanged, 
as if they were in equilibrium; measurements of equilibrium 
even, such as a determination of the avidity, may be made, 
although eventually the true equilibrium is-attained in the 
form of the inactive mixture, into which tartaric acid 
changes more rapidly when heated. 

Since the chief interest is in the relations of equilibrium 
occurring through the action of homogeneous mixtures, the 
case of homogeneous equilibrium must be dealt with first. 
The results gained may then be applied to heterogeneous 
equilibrium; whilst, thirdly, we shall have the general con¬ 
clusions, and connexion with the rules already discussed. 

Hence the subject may be divided as follows:— 

A. Homogeneous equilibrium. 

B. Heterogeneous equilibrium. 

C. General conclusions. Connexion with the rules 
already developed, and extension of them. 

A. Homogeneous Equilibrium. 

I. Relations at Constant Temperature. 

(a) Equilibrium in gases, discussed theoretically. The 
laws which may be expected to hold for equilibrium in 
mixtures of gases can only be deduced theoretically for 
the ideal case of extreme dilution. 

The relation so obtained was, essentially, formulated by 
Guldberg and Waage h In the exposition in question, the 


^ itvdes mr les Jjffinitds Chimiques. Christiania, 1867. 
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so-called active mass, i. e. the mass of a body in unit 
volume, is taken as regulating the influences on the state 
of equilibrium; thus, in dealing with the velocity of esteri¬ 
fication, 

alcohol + acid ^ ester-I-water, 
the action of the first two bodies may be expressed by 

where and Jf, are respectively the active masses of 
alcohol and acid, while is a constant of affinity. The 
reverse action of the ester and water is similarly 

and the condition of equilibrium 

In the more recent development of these laws the active 
mass occurs again, as the concentration ; but the deduction 
of the fundamental equation is different, and allows of its 
application only to the case of extreme dilution. 

The deduction may be made in two different ways, the 
kinetic and the thermo-dynamic. 

In the deduction from a kinetic basis equilibrium is 
regarded as the result of two opposite reactions proceeding 
with the same velocity. The velocity in question, or the 
amount of reaction in the unit of volume (cub. metre), is 
proportional to the mass of the substance present in that 
volume (expressed, say, in kilogram-molecules), i. e. to the 
concentration of the reacting substance if its molecules 
suffer conveimon of themselves (unimolecular reaction). If, 
on the contrary, mutual action is necessary to bring about 
the reaction, the velocity of conversion, under given cir¬ 
cumstances (of temperature, &c.), is proportional to the 
number of collisions between the molecule involved in the 
reaction. The number is with sufficient dilution propor- 


^ Van Hoff, Berl. Ber. 1877, p. 669. 
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tional to the concentration of each, and so, in the above case, 

dG 

the rate of esterification is given by the equation 



in which is the velocity constant which expresses how 
much ester is formed in unit volume and in unit time, 
with concentrations unity. So also for the decomposition 
of the ester we have 


dt 




and therefore the equilibrium condition 

KGaG. = 

A similar expression may be obtained on thermo-dynamic 
grounds, e. g. by the following cyclic process:— 

We will consider the equilibrium obtaining at high tem¬ 
peratures between chlorine and steam on the one hand, and 
hydrochloric acid and oxygen on the other, obtained for 
instance by heating a mixture of the first two gases for 
a sufiSicient length of time in a closed space The equili¬ 
brium is symbolically 

2Ci2+2^H20:;:!:4HCi + 02. 

In two spaces a and b (Fig. 44) the above gaseous mix¬ 
tures are present at the same temperature; equilibrium 
has been reached in both, but the ratios of masses or of 
volumes are different, and consequently also the concentra¬ 
tions. We will call these 


C^HaO? C'ncn in A, 

0-B.^O, OhCIj ^Oj B- 

The reversible cyclic process to be carried out consists in 
the conversion to and fro of the quantities occurring in the 
equation, i. e. of 2CI2 and That is to be accomplished 

by the cylinder c and piston n, which by means of a par- 


^ Hautefeuille, Compt. Bend, 109. 641 ; Le Chatelier, 1 . c. 664. 
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tition ah, allowing only chlorine to pass, introduces the gas 
into A; steam enters in the same way, whilst at the same 
time and in a similar manner oxygen and hydrochloric 
acid are removed by the cylinder and piston e and f. If 
the gases in question have the same concentrations as in a, 
no change in the condition of A occurs, whilst chlorine and 
water are converted into hydrochloric acid and oxygen. 
Afterwards the gases produced—oxygen and hydrochloric 
acid—may be expanded or compressed, reversibly and at 
constant temperature, till they have the concentrations 


A 



B 

Fig. 44. 


obtaining in B; the reconversion into chlorine and water 
may be carried out as above, and the products obtained 
reduced to the concentration obtaining in a. 

Since in this reversible cyclic process the temperature 
remains constant, no heat is converted into work ; the sum 
of the separate amounts of work done is therefore zero. 
We will express this as 

(i) + {%) + (3) + (4) 4 - (5) + (6) = o, 

in which (i) is the work spent in introducing the chlorine 
and steam; but that work is recovered on the reproduction 
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of the gases, on account of the constancy of PF for the 
same temperature and mass. Hence 

W + ( 5 ) = o. 

Similarly {2,) + (4) = o, 

and there remains (3) + (6) = o. 

That is, the net work spent in the change of concentration 
is zero. This work is, in calories, for any gas 

AJPdV, 

V 

in which, for a kilogram-molecule, 

V 

Hence it is aT == ^zTlog ^ > 

V 

and, since the volume is inversely as the concentration, 


Therefore (6) = aT log + 4 x aT log ^ 551 , 


and (3) = 2 X aTlog + a x aTlog , 


whence after division by aT 


log 



+ 4 log 


0 HCl 
^^HCl 


= alog^ + alog 


CHaO 

C^HaO 


and putting the concentrations belonging to each space 
together, G on one side, c on the other: 


log Co, + 4 log Choi- ^ log 0 ^^-% log ( 7 h,o = log Cq, 

+ 4 log C Ha- 2 log Cci, - log Ch^O; 

from which it appears that that function of the con¬ 
centrations is constant which is obtained by summing the 
logarithms of each concentration multiplied by the number 
of times the molecule referred to occurs in the equation to 
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the reaction, those on the left-hand side (Clg and HgO) being 
counted negative. Quite generally we may say 

2^1 log (7 = const., 

in which n is the number of molecules, C the concentration 
in question, remembering that the terms on the left-hand 
side appear as negative, as in the equation of the form: 

O2 + 4HCI—izClg—= o. 

For the above example on esterification-equilibrium, 
since the number of each molecule is unity, 

log + log —log 0 ^ - log C, = const., 
or 



in agreement with the condition previously worked out. 

(6) Equilibrium in gases. Applications. In dealing 
with applications, we come now to the methods by which 
we may determine the quantity of each substance present 
in a gaseous mixture in the state of chemical equilibrium, 
or more generally in any homogeneous mixture. Two 
ways are open. 

On the one hand, adopting the direct method, we may 
determine quantitatively one or more components by means 
of any chemical or physical process of separation. This 
method is at first sight preferable, as being direct; only 
there is the danger that the separation itself may upset the 
state of equihbrium to be studied, and so lead to an incor¬ 
rect result. If that possibility cannot be excluded, the 
second method is to be adopted, in which the material is 
brought untouched under investigation, but then only 
indicates its composition in an indirect manner. 

(a) Direct analysis. Equilibrium in gaseous hydriodic 
acid. Direct analysis is applicable when we are con¬ 
cerned with an equilibrium which closes a very slow 
reaction. The displacement of equilibrium taking place 
duraig the analysis is then only very slight. We may 
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here with advantage make use of the well-known property 
of reactions, that their velocity is very greatly reduced by 
fall of temperature, becoming only one-half to one-third 
as great for each 10°. Hence by rapid cooling of the mix¬ 
ture in equilibrium, we get a condition in which analysis 
gives reliable results, and it is only necessary to bear in 
mind the possibility of a change in the equilibrium due to 
change of temperature. 

The investigation has been carried out for hydriodic 
acid^ by heating similarly, on the one hand bulbs filled 
with the gas, and on the other bulbs containing a weighed 
amount of iodine and a measured volume of hydrogen. 
The final state proved to be the same for the same propor¬ 
tions of the elements. 

To carry out the quantitative test of the equilibrium 
condition, we have to work out the consequences of the 
equation 

The fundamental equation 

S'?!, log G = const., 

in which terms relating to the first system are to be con¬ 
sidered negative, gives for the case in question 


or 


log + log Oh, - 2 log Chi = const., 
C't.C'h, 


G 


HI 




in which K is what is termed the reaction-constant. 

A simple deduction may be first discussed: the condition 
of equilibrium is independent of the volume, and so also of 
the pressure. If p, q, and s are the total masses of iodine^ 
hydrogen, and their compound in equilibrium, and V the 
volume, we have 







^ lemoiae, Ann* d, Chim. et d. Pkys, [5] 12. 145 ; Bodenstein, Zeitschr. /. 
Phys. Chem. 22. i. 
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therefore pq ^ 

6-2 

SO that the relation is determined independently of the 
volume. 

Hence, instead of calculating by means of the concentra¬ 
tions, we may do so with the masses, best expressed in 
molecular units, and the magnitude of the molecular unit 
chosen has no influence on the value of K. 

Thus if the quantity of hydrogen present originally be 
= 1 in molecular units, the iodine = a. Let o^y molecules 
of hydriodic acid be formed from those, so that i — y and 
a —y hydrogen and iodine remain. The equilibrium con¬ 
dition is therefore 

(l-y) (a-y) _ 

o ““ > 

4/ 

whence 

X+a- ^{l+af—4ra8 , 

ay =-- - - (where s = i —4K). 

s 

In the following table the values of %y calculated from 
this equation are compared with the amounts of hydri¬ 
odic acid found: the numbers refer to 440®. The quan¬ 
tity of hydrogen is expressed as the volume of gas in cub. 
centimetres at 0° and 760 mm., and the iodine similarly, 
so that all may be reduced to molecular units. The hydri¬ 
odic acid then also appears as cub. centimetres at 0“ and 
760 mm. 


H, 

I2 

I. 

Hr“ 

HI (obs.) 

27 

ao.57 

5.22 

0-254 

10.22 

10.19 

20.6 

14*45 

0-702 

25*72 

25.54 

20.53 

25.42 

1-238 

34*72 

34.96 

20.55 

31-89 

l-SSa 

36*98 

37-13 

20.41 

52-8 

2-538 

38.68 

39.01 

2028 

67.24 

3-316 

39*52 

39-25 

19*99 

100.98 

5-048 

39.62 

39.28 


The value of K is estimated at 0*02 from the mean of the 
observations, so that 8 = 1--4K = 0-92 and 

I -f a— — 3 - 68 a-f I 
0-92 


2y = 
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(/ 3 ) Indirect analysis. Investigation hy means of mole¬ 
cular weight Nitric peroxide. In dealing with indirect 
modes o£ determination, here and later, we will choose 
cases so far as possible that make use of the leading 
methods. In the first place, both physical and chemical 
indirect methods are employed. Amongst the latter figure 
especially those that may be called catalytic processes of 
determination: the quantity of a substance in equilibrium 
is measured by the catalytic action it effects, i. e. an action 
in which the quantity of the acting substance remains 
unchanged; no displacement of equilibrium seems to occur 
in such cases b The physical methods are very various; 
a first group is based on molecular weight determinations, 
in their various forms, and will be discussed in the case of 
nitric peroxide. 

The density^ of gaseous nitric peroxide shows that the 
gas consists of ^2^4 ^^d mixed in varying propor¬ 
tions, and colorimetric researches ^ have verified that quali¬ 
tatively and quantitatively. 

The equation of equilibrium 

N2O, ^ 2NO2 

leads, by application of the fundamental equation 


to 


l,n\ogG = const.. 


^'Na04 


= K. 


If i — x kilogram-molecules N2O4 are present with ix 
kilogram-molecules NO2 in V cub. metres, the above equa¬ 
tion may be written 


K 

4 


const. 


(i) 

Here, therefore, the volume is of influence on the equili- 


^ Shields, Zeitachr.f. Phya. Chem. 12. 185. 
^ Natanson, Wied . Ann . 24. 465, 27. 613. 
® Salet, ComiMa Bend . 67.488. 
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brium condition. If now, as in Natanson’s research, the 
density D referred to air, the pressure and the temperature 
are known, since 3-179 is the density of referred to 

air: 

1 + X 

Thus, starting say with the naolecular quantity NgO^, by 
conversion of ijajNOg, the molecular quantity, 

and so the volume is increased from t to 1 + ir, and the 

density accordingly reduced to the ^ part. 

The volume F, on the one hand, in which a kilogram- 
molecule is present, may be calculated from x, for 

APV=^ %T 

for the molecular quantity, so that for j -h ic molecule 
Introducing this in the above equation (i) we have 




3-T79 \ 
D ) 


=const.; 


80 that if the temperature remains the same 
a-0-3-179 

For verification, the logarithm of the constant, as derived 
from P and P, is shown in the following table:— 


Temp. 

B 

P 

log. mistcmt. 

21.7° 

2.144 

59*7 

X.76 

21.3° 

2.318 

iij>6 

X.78 

21.7® 

2.486 

230.6 

1-79 

21.3° 

a.589 

327.1 

x.76 

21-3® , 

a-599 

367.1 

X.79 

21*6° 

a.674 

492.1 

1-75 

21.8® 

2.709 

6x'}-6 

1.76 
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(c) EquilibriuTn in solutions of non-electrolytes, dis¬ 
cussed theoretically. The regularities observed as to the 
chemical equilibrium of non-electrolytes in dilute solution 
are of precisely the same form as in gases: 

2 n log 0 = const., 

and may be deduced in the same manner by the aid of the 
conception of a membrane permeable for the solvent only. 

Another course may be followed, remembering that any 
substance is capable of evaporation at the customary tem¬ 
perature, and so also shows a certain pressure when in 
solution. Imagine then, above the solution in which the 
equilibrium in question occurs, a closed space in which the 
partially vaporized substances from the solution are again 
in equilibrium; then for the concentration of the vapours 
we have the relation 

'2n log C = const. 


But for a dilute solution of a non-electrolyte the con¬ 
centration c is connected with that, C, of the vapour above 
it by Henry’s law: 

0 = ac. 


in which a 
absorption. 

Therefore 

that is 


is a number calculated from the ratio 
Hence 

Snlogac = const. 

^n log c = const. — 2^ log a, 

'2 n logo = const. 


by 


Just the same relation therefore holds as in gases, and 
the reaction constant in any solvent may be calculated 
from that for the gaseous mixture by means of the absorp¬ 
tion coefficients. 

(d) Equilibrium in solutions of non-electrolytes. Ap¬ 
plications. (a) Direct analysis. Equilibrium in esterifi¬ 
cation. Here ^ the conditions for the expected rule were 


^ Berthelot and P 4 an de Sfc. Gilles, Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. 65, 66, 68. 

H 
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not entirely fulfilled, since the dilution of the system was 
insufficient; still, working with very concentrated mixtures 
of alcohol and acid, the agreement with the theoretical 
conclusions is satisfactory enough, and offers extensive data 
for a suitable application of the theory. It takes the fol¬ 
lowing form ^:—From the fundamental equation 

2nlogG = const, 
and the equation of reaction 

C^H^O^-hC.HeO ^ C^RMC,11,) + Ji,0 

it follows that for equilibrium 

vr 

~ ’ 

where and are the concentrations of ester, water, 

acid, and alcohol. 

Starting with the molecular quantity of acid in a volume 
V, if in that volume there be originally Jc molecules of 
alcohol and also q molecules of water, then if finally u 
molecules of ester have heen formed: 

ri ^ /-Y_9'‘h^6 _k — % 

Ce — Y — y— Og — y- ; 

whence 

u(q-^u) _ jjr 

where, as with hydriodic acid, the volume does not enter 
into the final condition. 

To determine K we have that at the temperature of the 
determinations, when equivalent quantities of alcohol and 
acid are mixed, just f are converted into ester, so that for 
q = o and k = i, u = | and K = 4, 
and the equation becomes 

u {q + u) = 4 {i—'ii)(k — u), 
whence in general 

u = ^{ 4 {k+i) + q'—Vi 6 {k^—k 4 -j)+Sq(k'i-i) 4 -q^i. 

^ Van Hoff, Berl . Ber . 1877, p. 669. 
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We will choose that one of the experiments in which 
a gradually increasing amount of alcohol was added to 
a fixed amount of acid without water. Then 

g = o and u = |(/c + i — i + i). 

The following observed values may be compared with the 
calculated:— 


fc 

u (obs.) 

w (cal.) 

k 

u (obs.) 

u (cal.) 

0.05 

0.05 

0049 

0.67 

0.519 

0.528 

o*o8 

0 

6 

00 

0.078 

I 

0.665 

0.667 

o-i8 

0.171 

0.171 

1-5 

0.819 

0.785 

0«28 

0.226 

0.232 

2 

0.858 

0.845 

033 

0.293 

0.311 

2.24 

0-876 

0.864 

0*5 

0.414 

0.423 

8 

0.966 

0.945 


Secondly, a series in which water in gradually increasing 
quantity was added beforehand to a mixture of acid and 
alcohol in equivalent amounts. Then 



= I and 

u = I- {8 + 2'— Vi6 (i 

+?)+?"}• 

g . 

u (obs.) 

u (cal.) 

g 

u (obs.) 

u (cal.) 

0 

0.665 

0.667 

2 

0.458 

0-465 

0-5 

0.614 

0.596 

4 

0.341 

0.368 

I 

0-547 

0.542 

6-5 

0.284 

0.288 

1-5 

0.486 

0.5 

11-5 

0-198 

0-212 


(/3) Indirect analysis. Colorimetric study of nitric 
peroxide dissolved in chloroform. Salet's researches 
(p. Ill) have shown that the fall of density of nitric 
peroxide produced by rise of temperature is accompanied 
by a darkening of the gas, and that the colorimetric results 
agree with the densimetric if we assume that N^Og is 
colourless and NOg coloured. Cundall ^ carried out a similar 
colorimetric study of nitric peroxide dissolved in chloro¬ 
form, and by its power of absorption calculated how much 
of the peroxide was in the dissociated form, i. e. as N02* 
Ostwald ^ showed that the results are in agreement with 
the relation 

2 n log C = const., 


^ Journ . Chem . Soc . 1891, p. 1076. 

H % 


* 1. c. 1892, p. 242. 
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which for the reaction 


takes the form (cf. p. iii) 


; = const., 


in which x stands for the quantity present as NOg, i — ir as 
N2O4, and V the volume in which both occur. 

In the expression of the results, the total amount M in 
volume per cent, of the solution in chloroform is given. 
If the specific gravity of the liquid nitric peroxide at the 
temperature considered is S, there are 10 SM kilograms 

per cub. metre, i. e. kilogram-molecules (Ng 0^=9 a). 

The volume V occupied by a kilogram-molecule ^is accord- 
ingly 

~ loSM ^ SM ' 

The NO2 present is expressed by r, the quantity of NOg 
contained in the same quantity of liquid peroxide at o®, 
a mode of expression arrived at by comparison with the 
gaseous compound in a known degree of dissociation (30*^ 
and 755-8 mm.). It appeared from this that the liquid 
peroxide at 0° contains 0‘0468 per cent, of NOg by weight; 
r must accordingly be multiplied by 0*000468 to obtain x- 
We have then the relation 

_ (0*000468 _ const 


(i—ir)F 


(I—0*00046 8 r)' 


whence 


= const., 


1 —0*000468 r 

and for small values of r very approximately 
'r^M = const. 

The following table shows how far the measurements 
satisfy the prediction:— 
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M 

r 

r^M 

M 

r 

r^M 

9*93 

3.8 

143 

2 

7 

98 

6 

4.4 

116 

1*6 

8.06 

104 

4.8 

4*5 

97 

1.4 

8.7 

106 

3.6 

5-7 

117 

0.8 

11.2 

100 

2.5 

6-5 

105 





(e) Equilibrium in solutions of half-electrolytes^ dis¬ 
cussed theoretically. When electrolytic dissociation occurs 
in solutions, so that, besides undissociated molecules, their 
products of dissociation as ions must be assumed to exist, 
a new factor enters into the phenomena of equilibrium, viz. 
the interaction between the undissociated molecules and the 
ions. 

We have, therefore, next to take this process into 
account. 

The question as to this is answered by Ostwald’s law of 
dissociation ’ for the weak acids and bases, whose electro¬ 
lytic dissociation is slight for ordinary concentrations, and 
which may therefore be spoken of as half-electrolytes. As¬ 
suming that the electrolytic conductivity is effected by the 
free ions present in the solution only, then the conduc¬ 
tivity calculated for a fixed mass of dissolved substance is 
a measure of the fraction of it dissociated into ions, and 
that is the case too with the so-called molecular conduc¬ 
tivity referred to the normal solution. The latter 
increases with the dilution, on account of increasing disso¬ 
ciation, and reaches the limiting value which corre¬ 
sponds to complete dissociation, so that the fraction ~ 

Moo 

expresses directly the fraction dissociated. 

Let us take here also the customary equation to the 
reaction, e. g. for solution of chloracetic acid : 

C^H3C102 H + C^HgClOg, 

i.e. on the one side the acid, on the other its two ions; 
then the fundamental equation 

Sti log C = const. 

^ Z & it 8 chr , f . Phys . Chem . 2. 278. 

* Keferred to mercuiy at 0° and multiplied by lo"^. 
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leads immediately to 

Ph t7caH,C10, _ rr 

fi — j 

in which. and C/caHaCiOj express the (equal) concentra¬ 
tions of the ions, say ( 7 ^-, while Gc^-e^cio^ that of the 
unchanged acid 0 ,, or 



Now if there is a kilogram-molecule in V cub. metres, or 
a gram-molecule in V litres, then 

and accordingly 

_jr 

We give below a series of experiments, with the corre¬ 
sponding calculated and observed results ^; they refer to 
monochloracetic acid at 14-1®. 


r 


JL 

fx ccdciUated from 

p 

P<X) 

logic = 3.2 

20 

51*6 

0.166 

0.163 

205 


0.423 

0'43 

408 

170 

0*547 

0*543 

2060 

251 

0.806 

0-801 

4080 

274 

0.88 r 

0.88 

lOIOO 

295 

0.948 

0.944 

20700 

300 

0.963 

0.971 

00 

311 

I 

I 


It should be noticed that hitherto no single case of 
ordinary non-electrolytic dissociation has been found to 
agree with the calculated results over so wide a range and 
so exactly. 

Further, the degree of dissociation found in this way 
appears identical with that obtained by measurements of 
molecular weight or of freezing points. Electrolytic disso- 


^ Van 't Hoff and Reicher, ZeiUchr . f . Phys . Chem . 2. 781. 
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eiation must cause the depression of the freezing point, and 
therefore also the molecular depression, which is calculated 
for the molecular weight in 100 parts of solution, to increase 
in the ratio 


I to I —^ -h (Z— = 1 + 


This quantity, which is characteristic of the degree 

f^QO 

of dissociation, and which is often expressed by the letter 
y*, may also be found by dividing the normal value of 18-7 
of the molecular depression into that observed. Thus 


IH- 


18-7 


In testing this relation Wildermann^, amongst others, 
found for dichloracetic acid that the value of i derived 


from freezing-point measurements exceeds the quotient —- 
(the fraction dissociated) by unity; as it should do. 


Normality. 

tivr 

P 


11 

«>li 

Poo 

i ^ 

Poo 

0.002599 

1.966 

0-956 

1*010 

0.05177 

1.911 

0.913 

0.998 

0.1033 

1.852 

0.843 

1.009 

o-15447 

1.763 

0.806 

0-957 

0.2048 

I.717 

0.731 

0.986 

0.2778 

1-69 

0.703 

0.987 

Mean 0.991 


It may be added that, according to Bredig this law of 
dissociation holds for weak bases (ammonia and its deriva¬ 
tives) as well as for weak acids; hence in solutions of 
bases (e. g. ammonia) we may assume the state of equili¬ 
brium expressed by 

(/) Equilibrivym in solutions of half-electrolytes. Appli- 


' Zeitschr. f. Phys. Chem, 19. 242. 
^ 1. c. 13. 289. 
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cations. Indirect analysis hy means of the conductivity. 
Since in half-electrolytes the relations of equilibrium are 
between the undissociated part and the ions simply, any 
equilibrium arrived at by the interaction of such half¬ 
electrolytes in solution may be calculated, provided only 
that no new bodies are produced which do not follow 
Ostwald's law of dissociation. Of the two possible cases— 
first, that half-electrolytes with a common ion, e. g. only 
weak acids with a common H-ion, and, second, that besides 
acids with the H-ion also bases with the 0 H-ion are 
present—the latter must be excluded at present, since in 
it salts are formed whose dissociation has not yet been 
studied. 

First, then, let us turn to what takes place when two 
weak acids are brought together in dilute solution, say 
acetic and cyanacetic 

Whilst for this case, without the aid of the dissociation 
theory, there is hardly anything to be said, that theory 
pictures a mutual action of the two acids which explains 
that the properties of the solutions—conductivity, rate of 
inversion of cane sugar, &c.—are not the mean between those 
of two solutions containing the .acids separately. When 
one acid is mixed with another, the increased quantity of 
H-ions causes a displacement of equilibrium which can be 
followed out numerically. 

The conditions of equilibrium in question may be simply 
expressed by means of the concentration of the various 
substances present in the solution: 

First < Kid . Second acid . Ions . 

Cz^ Gz^ 

that is, five unknovms, reduced to four by the necessary 
equahty between the total positive and total negative ions, 

Gb. = Gz^ + Gz^- 


^ Wakemann, Z&itschr.f. Fhys. Chem. 15. 159. 
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Two further equations are obtained by the known total 
mass of each acid present in unit volume, 

Oz^n+Cz^ = Zi and (?z,h + C'z^ = 
and the remaining equations needed are supplied by con¬ 
sidering the equilibria: 

Zj + H and Z^R ^ Z^-f H, 

which lead to 


Cz.C 


H 


C 


= K. 


Z,H 


and ^ 2^5 = . 




The little Fig. 45 is perhaps suited to represent the 
conditions graphically; it expresses directly the concentra¬ 
tions involved, and the necessary equality between (7 h and 
^^Zj + C^Zj, and shows that 
the solution may be re- 
garded as one containing 
the two acids in a partially 
dissociated state, while the degree of dissociation, e.g. of 
the first acid, is expressed by the ratio Cz^ : This treat¬ 

ment allows also of calculating the molecular conductivity 
of the solution, and gives 


$ 


ZjH 


Fig. 45. 


z,+z, ’ 

in which and are respectively the molecular conduc¬ 
tivities of the acids Z^H and ZgH for infinite dilution. 

To proceed now to a definite case, let us suppose solutions 

—normal of acetic acid and —normal of cyanaeetic 
3*ao8 ^ 

acid, and mix them together; then it follows from the 
above that in general there will be a displacement of 
equilibrium in each. Only in one case is that not so, and 
according to Arrhenius ^ when the concentration of hydrogen 
ions is the same in each solution before mixing: the solutions 
are then called isohydric. That is obvious from the con¬ 
ditions of equilibrium. 


^ Zeitschr . f . Phys . Chem . 2, 284. 
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Before mixture we have: 

I. Volume of the acetic acid solution V and concentrations 
and ( 7 h connected hy the equation 
CIc 


C, 




== jSTj = o-ooooiS 


(I) 


2. Volume of the cyanacetic acid solution and con¬ 
centrations and Oh connected by the equation 

Oh 


0 




= Zg = 0.0037 


(^) 


After mixing we have, without displacement of equi¬ 
librium : 

Concentration of hydrogen ions Oh 

Y 

„ „ acid ions Y'+V 

Y 

„ „ „ Z„ Cr—^ 


Vx+n 

V V 

„ „ acids az.H X and Cz,u x ^ 

respectively. 

The equilibrium condition is thus fulfilled for each acid 
after the mixing, since e. g. for the first 


ChxOh 


y. .n 

v^+v,■^^^^v;Tv, 


2 ' 1 ' 2 
Applyiiig this to the above case, we have 

Cz^n + Gn " 


= Ch : 02:^H = • 


.3-208 


whence from (i) Oh = 0*00236 ; 


Oz.H + C.H = 


, whence from (2) Oh = 0*00249. 


240*6 ' 

The two solutions are therefore not isohydric, and a dis¬ 
placement of equilibrium will occur, producing an effect on 
the conductivity which may be calculated, and tested for 
the case of equal volumes of each component. The total 
concentration of the acids is then 

- -p Z 2 = Oz H "tOz = —g—- 3 

••416 2 481-2 


Zx = C'z,H+Cz^=3- 
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and the molecular conductivity of the mixture is 

Z, + Z, ’ 

in which = 364 and = 362. 

We come then to the calculation of Cz^ = x and Oz = y 
hy the equations 

C'z.C'h 


= o-ooooi8 

^Z,H 


C, 


Z,H 


0-0037, 


Cz 


= 0.0037. 


in which 

Ok = Cz^ + Cz^y Gzji = Z^ — Cz^ and Cz^k = Z. 
hence 

OzJJOz^'^Oz^ Q 

--ai := 0-000018 

which give 

x{x-j-y) Q j 

—- .T --- = 0-000018 and - = o-oo<^7. 

0-150 0-00^08—2/ 

The direct solution of these equations is impossible, but 
it can be arrived at by successive approximation, the value 
of y found with assumed values of x from the first equation 
__ 0-000018 (0-156—cr) 

y_ _ a;, 

being substituted in the second. The molecular conduc¬ 
tivity is foxmd in this way to be 5-56, while experiment 
gave 5-51. 

[g) EquilibriuTTi in solutions of electrolytes, discussed 
theoretically. Whilst for half-electrolytes Ostwald's law of 
dilution supplies a basis for theoretical treatment, that 
starting-point fails in the case of strong acids and bases, as 
well as salts. Only an empirical formula ^ has been obtained, 
which expresses with fair accuracy the change of molecular 
conductivity with the concentration 


9 l 

01 


=ir. 


^ Eudolphi, Zeitschr.f, 
ICohlrauscli, 1. c. 18. 661. 


. (Jhem. 17. 385; Van’t Hoff, 1 . c. 18. 301 ; 




(I 
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instead of Ostwald's law 



in which. Cj and are the concentrations of the ions and of 
the undissociated part. 

The following series of observations on silver nitrate at 
25° will serve as illustration:— 


V (volume in 

JL 

K = , ^ 

litres per gram^molecule). 

hoo 

H'oo CMoo 

16 

0*8283 

1*11 

32 

0*8748 

i-i6 

64 

0*8993 

I *06 

128 

0*9262 

1*07 

256 

0^467 

I *08 

512 

0.9619 

1-09 


This relation holds in many cases, and although as yet 
no theoretical basis for it is known, it is conceivably 
capable of further extension, and it seems most suitable to 
make use of the degree of dissociation simply, as expressed 
by the value of i; i. e. the ratio in which the number of 
molecules is increased by the dissociation. That ratio may 
be determined in several ways, most simply by the freezing 
point, in which it appears as the quotient of the observed 
molecular depression by its normal value 18*7. From the 
conductivity it may be derived, as already explained, by 

means of —, only that for polyionic molecules we must put 

i = i- - +a —= i + (a —i)—, 

f^oo Moo 

where a is the number of ions, 2 for KCl, 3 for CaNgOg, 
5 for K^FeCyg, &c. Finally, the osmotic pressure is in¬ 
creased i times in accordance with the application of 
Avogadro's law to solutions. 

The following table shows the agreement between the 
results of these three methods:— 
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Normality. 

i {freezing 
point) 

i (conductivity) 

i {osmotic 
'pressure) 

KOI 

0 14 

1-82 

1-86 (1.85) 

i-8i 

NH4CI 

0*148 

1-83 

1.89 (1*84) 

1.82 

Li Cl 

0.13 

1-94 

1.84 (1.79) 

1-92 

MgS 04 

0-38 

1-2 

1*35 Cr- 35 ) 

1.25 (r.4) 

CaN^Og 

o*i8 

22.47 

2.46 

2-48 

SrCla 

0.18 

2-52 

2-51 

2.69 (2.4) 

MgCL 

0*19 

2.68 

2.48 

2-79 (2.3) 

CaCl2 

0-184 

2-67 

2.42 

2.78 (2-4) 

K,FeCye 

0-356 

— 

307 

3*09 


It should he noted that the value of i may vary with the 
temperature as well as with the concentration. 

[h) Eqmlihrium in electrolytes. Applications. In- 
direct analysis by catalysis. Action of acetates on acetic 
acid. We will again deal first with an application which, 
without the aid of the dissociation theory, can hardly be 
touched. It is observed that the inverting action of weak 
acids, e. g. acetic acid, is greatly diminished by presence of 
their salts, such as sodium acetate. The assumption that 
the action on cane sugar is due to the hydrogen ions—the 
rate of inversion is found to be proportional to the concen¬ 
tration of these as measured by the conductivity—enables 
us easily to explain the fact. The dissociation of acetic acid 
is reduced by addition of any of its salts, since that brings 
the acetyl ion C2H3O2 into the solution, and accordingly 
the concentration of the hydrogen ions is reduced. The 
point may be tested numerically by means of the following 
table, which refers to experiments made at 54*3° ^:— 


Inverting Solution. — ifc. lo'’(obs.) fc.io®(calc.) 

/^oo 


k n. CjHjOs , 


— 

0-75 

0.75 

„ +^n. CaH^NaO, 

0.912 

0-122 

0-128 


It 

076 

0.07 

0-079 


It 

0-739 

0-04 

0.04 

17 +1 

11 

6.713 

0-019 

0.017 

11 +1 

11 

0.692 

0.0105 

o-oo88 


^ Trom freezing-point measurements by Arrhenius, Zeitschr. f. Phys. 
Chem. I. 631 ; Jones, 1 . c. ii. 114, la. 639 ; Wildermann, 1 . c. 19. 24a. 

* From the conductivity according to Kohh'ausch and Van ’t Hoff- 
Eeicher, 1. c. 3. 20r. 

’ From osmotic phenomena according to Be Vries, 1 . c. 3. 103, and 
Hamburger, 1 . c. 2. 425. * Arrhenius, 1 . c. 5. 7. 
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Let us start from the rate of inversion by /g- normal 
HCl ait 54*3°; it is 

h = 4*69 X io~^ (per minute), 

i. e. 4*69 parts in a thousand of the cane sugar present are 
inverted in a minute, by H-ions of concentration normal; 
for hydrochloric acid of that diluteness may be taken as 
completely dissociated. 

The concentration of the H-ions, in ^ normal acetic 
acid may be calculated from the equation of equilibrium : 

= 1-615 10-^ 

in which Cc^mOa = i — Ch, whence C-b. = O‘O0%, The 
velocity should be accordingly: 

0-002 = 4-69 X 10-^ : k 

A; = 0*75 X io~^ 

in complete agreement with the observed value, which 
shows that the rate of inversion is in proportion to the 
concentration of the H-ions. 

On addition of sodium acetate of normality n, C^HgOj^- 
ions are brought into the solution, of concentration =: , 

f^cc 

in which — , obtainable from the conductivity, expresses 
1^00 

the fraction of the salt dissociated. The equation of equi¬ 
librium is now 

( 71 -^ +( 7 h) (?h 

from which the values of k above are calculated by means of 
i : ( 7 h = X lo”-^: k. 

The agreement is very good, and may suffer a slight cor¬ 
rection, at high concentrations, on account of the influence 
which addition of salt appears to have even when no dis- 
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placement of equilibrium occurs. The velocity of inversion 
is raised, independently of the nature of the salt, and pro¬ 
portionally to the amount of it, by 6*3 per cent, for o*i 
normality, so that the last number o-oo88 is to be increased 
by 6*3 X = I5-757L, and becomes o-oio:^ against the 
observed value 0-0105. 

(i) Equilihrium in electrolytes. Applications. Hydro¬ 
lysis, Hydrolysis, so called, i..e. decomposition of salts by 
solution in water, is highly important, since it occurs so 
often. According as we are concerned with strong or weak 
acids or bases, four combinations are possible, of which 
one—the case of a strong acid with a strong base—may be 
left out, since the hydrolysis is then, under ordinary con¬ 
ditions, too small to observe. 

We have then, on the one hand, cases in which either 
a weak acid or a weak base takes part in the formation of 
the salt; on the other, that in which both acid and base 
are weak. 

(a) Hydrolysis of salts of weak bases and strong acids. 
When a salt of a weak acid, such as acetic, or a weak base, 
such as ammonia, is dissolved in water, equilibrium occurs 
according to one of these equations: 

H^O + e,H 302 K ^ -f KOH 

H^O + NH, Cl ^ NH, OH + HCl. 

A certain amount of acid or of base becomes free, and 
determined in any manner, will serve as measure of the 
hydrolysis. Dibbits, e. g,, distilled solutions of acetates, 
and determined how strong a solution of acetic acid must 
be to give a distillate of the same character. 

Walker ^ attacked the problem more generally by bring¬ 
ing acid and base together in various proportions, not only 
equivalent, and then determined the fraction remaining 
un combined. In the cases chosen by him, a weak base and 
a strong acid were used—e. g. urea and hydrochloric acid— 
and the quantity of free acid present was found by a 

^ Zeiischr.f. Phys. Chem, 4. 319. 
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measurement of the rate of inversion, or of conductivity. 
The leading result was this relation: 

= const, (i) 

C salt 

where Cadd, Guse, Gsalt, mean respectively the concentration 
of the acid, the base, and the salt. This appears from the 
following table for the rate of inversion h :— 

Normal hydrochloric acid at 25°. 


Gram-molecules of 


urea per litre. 

o 

1 

2 

3 

4 


0-00315 (feo) 

237 

184 

114 

082 

060 


Constant from (i). 


0767 

0.818 

0-721 

0-795 

0.751 


The constant is calculated in the following way:— 

k .... k 

-7- is the fraction of acid remaining free, therefore i — y - 

is combined part, i. e. the salt, and the free base is accord- 

k 

ingly 71— 1 + y-. Hence equation (i) becomes 


k r 


k. 


_fc 


: const. 


The relation so proved is actually that which is to be 
expected from the dissociation theory. 

The general equation of hydrolysis 


ZM + H^Oi^ZH + MOH 


takes, on account of the almost complete ionization of the 
salt and the strong acid, while the base remains practically 
undissociated, the form 


Z + M + HgOz^iZ + H + MOH 

or 
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hence from 
it follows that 


2)71 log C = const. 


log Oh + log Omoh“ log Gu = const, 
or 

= const., 

in complete agreement with (i), since Oh is the concentra¬ 
tion of the acid, Omoh of the base, and Om of the salt 

(/ 3 ) Hydrolysis of salts of strong bases and weak acids. 
The deduction just made may be applied to this case also, 
and leads, on the assumption of complete dissociation of the 
salt and base, and inconsiderable dissociation of the acid, to 
the equation 

whence 


OqhC'zh 


= const.. 


which comes to the same relation as in the hydrolysis of 
salts of weak bases: 


= const. 

0 salt 


The hydrolysis in this case, of which potassium cyanide 
may serve as example, was measured by the saponifying 
action of the free alkali It is known that the velocity of 
reaction is conditioned by 


dt 


= kCG 


baaei 


where Gbase stands for the concentration of the base (KOH), 
and C for that of the ester (ethyl-acetate), and 
{t in minutes) at 24-2°. If then the rate of saponification 
dG 

-^ is measured for a known concentration of the ester, 

dt 


^ Shields, Zeitschr. /. Phys. Chem. 12. 167. 

^ [The concentration of the water is practically unaltered by the reac¬ 
tion, on account of the great mass of it present, so that the factor Ch^o 
may be omitted from the equation.— Tbanslator.] 
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the concentration of the free base may be calculated. The 
calculation is, however, complicated by the fact that this is 
not a catalytic action, but one in which the quantity of 
active alkali is reduced. That would not be the case if, 
e. g., the catalytic conversion of hyoscyamine into atropine 
by bases were chosen. Nevertheless the following data 
were obtained:— 


Normality (Okcn) 

Percentage hydrolyzed (2?) 

i)2C'KCNlO* 

0.9474 

0*31 

0.9 X lO’® 

o.r2348 

0.72 

122 „ 

0.0952 

1.12 

i-r6 „ 

0-0238 

234 

1*3 


The measurements agree with the equation 

= const, 

^ icult 

in which, for this special case, 




so that 




const. 


(y) Hydrolysis of salts of weak acids and weak bases. 
For the sake of completeness we must consider also the 
case in which both acid and base are weak. The former 
rule no longer holds, but in a limiting case it may be 
replaced by another, also easily arrived at. 

The limiting case in question is where the salt is com-. 
pletely dissociated, but the acid and base hardly at all; 
then the equation 

MZ + HgO^iMOH + ZH 

becomes. 


M + Z + H,0 


and we obtain 




:MOH + ZH 


= const., 


^ AiTiieniiiis, Zeiischr.f, Phys. Chem. 13. 407. 
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1. e. 


Ghasie G, 


base ^ acid 


const. 


The essential difference is, therefore, that the concentra¬ 
tion of the salt enters as the second power instead of the 
first. 

In this case, therefore, unlike the other, the hydrolysis 
is independent of the dilution. 

The following table contains data for aniline-acetate, 
which confirm this result h The hydrolyzed fraction, as 
determined by the conductivity, is given under s, while V 
is the volume in litres containing one gram-molecule of 
aniline-acetate: 


F 12-5 
s 0.454 


25 

0*442 


50 

0.436 


100 

0.449 


200 

0444 


400 

0*446 


800 

0.431 


The constancy of s is in agreement with the above formula. 

Before going further with the calculations in this con¬ 
nexion, we will consider a chief factor in the phenomena 
of hydrolysis—the dissociation of water itself. 

(§) Electrolytic dissociation of water and hydrolysis. 
If one is not previously convinced of the correctness of the 
electrolytic dissociation theory, hardly any result won by 
means of it is so convincing as the agreement between 
the conclusions drawn in completely different ways as 
to the degree of dissociation of water itself. 

Ostwald^ calculated it at i x lo^*^ at 25° on the basis of 
a measurement of the electromotive force of an oxygen- 
hydrogen battery; i. e. in a litre i x gram-molecule 

would be present as the ions H and OH. 

Arrhenius^ arrived at the value i-i x lo-*^ from Shields' 
measurements of the hydrolysis of salts. 

^ Arrhenius-Walker, Zdtschr.f. Phys, Chem. 5. 20. 

^ Ber, d. kgl. sdcha. Ges. d. Wiss., Jan. 93 j Zeitschr.f. Phys. Chem. ii. 521 ; 
Kemst, 1. e. 14. 155. 

® Ber, d. kgl. schwed. Akad. d. Wiss,, Peb. 93; ZeitstJw. f. Phys, Chem, ii. 
827 ; Bredig, 1. a ii. 829. 


1 % 
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Wys^ concluded x 10“*^ from the velocity of esterifi¬ 
cation in pure water. 

Kohlrausch and Heydwiller^ obtained 1*05 x lo-’^ from 
the conductivity of the purest water. 

After such an agreement, it is hardly conceivable that the 
basis on which all these results rest should be further altered. 

The fundamental assumption ^ is that, in water, an equi¬ 
librium subsists between the undecomposed molecules and 
the ions, according to the equation: 


Hydrolysis can be completely explained on that basis of 
assumption. If we have a salt ZM hydrolytically decom¬ 
posed, there are in solution: 

— + 

The salt ZM and its ions Z and M; 

The base MOH, the acid ZH, water H^^O, and its ions 
— + 

OH and H according to the above assumption. 

Besides the main equilibrium between the undissociated 
molecules 

MZ + H2O ZH + MOH (i) 

the following equilibria occur:— 


ZR’:;LZ+H (a) 

M0H^M + 6h (3) 

ZMj^rZ + M (4) 

H,O^H + OH. (5) 

Each of these equilibria leads to a relation, which, how¬ 
ever, is not in all cases known. 

From (i) we have immediately 

OzhC^moh_ -cr 

Jy — ii^, 

and from (5) C'hCoh = K, 


^ Zeitschr,/. Phys. Chem. ii. 49a (March., 1893), la. 514 ; Van Laar, 1 . c. 
13 * 736. 

® SUz.’Ber. d. Jcgl preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., March, 1894; Z&i'schr, /. Phys. 
Chem. 14. ^17; Tower, 1 . c. 18. 47. » Arrhenius, 1 . c. 5. 
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which constant, from the preceding data for pure water 
Ch = CoH = 1-09 X 10“'^, 

is found to he 

K = 1*092 X 10“^^ = i*ax 10-^1 
The relations resulting from (2) and (3) are known for 
the case of weak acids and bases : 


C zG 


H 


G 


ZH 


= Z’g ... (2) and 


G^G 


M.^ OH 


G- 


MOH 


= ^3 ( 3 )* 


It may be remarked in passing that when both acid and 
base follow the dissociation law, i. e. when they are both 
weak, the salt formed from them necessarily obeys it too, 
according to the above relations ^—for 


(x)x(a)x(3)„._ 


( 5 ) 


gives 


a 


ZM 


^^^3 = const. 

ile 


Important conclusions as to hydrolysis itself may be 
drawn from the dissociation of water, conclusions that take 
a very simple form for the limiting case of complete 
dissociation of the salt, and, if either base or acid is 
strong, complete dissociation of that too. 

If the salt is formed from a strong base and weak acid 
we may assume that the free acid is practically undissociated, 
the base dissociated. Then from the relations 


GzOb. _ rr ^ ^ _ KT 

—- — il2 

we get GquGzk _ 

Gz~ 

in which ( 7 oh represents the dissociated, i. e. approximately 
the free base, and ( 7 zh the free acid, the latter undissociated; 
Gz IB the quantity of acid which is not in the free state, 
consequently in the form of salt; in other words, it expresses 
the quantity of salt. 

The former relation (p. 129) 

= const. 

Omit 


* The determinations for, e.g., aniline acetate (Zeitsckr. f. Phya. Chem. 
5.16) are, however, not favourable to this view. 
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is consequently recovered, but with, the advantage that the 
constant in question may now be calculated, being the 
quotient of the dissociation constant of water by that of 
the acid. The correctness of this deduction may be tested. 

According to Shields' ^ determinations by the rate of 
saponification, 0-0952 normal sodium acetate solution at 25° 
is hydrolyzed to the extent of o-oo8 y^, so that 

Gadd = Clast = 0-00008 X 0-0952 
Omit = 0-0952 (l—0-00008) = 0-0952, 
and the constant of hydrolysis 


(o*oooo8 X 0-0952)^ __ 


0*00008^x0-0952 = 0-61 X IO“ 


0-0952 Ag 

The dissociation constant of water is however i-2 x lo"’-^ 
and that of acetic acid, all at 25*^, ^'2 = 1*81x10“^; hence 

^ X io~® = 0-00 X 10 ^ 

1-81 

These data and calculations are, however, still somewhat 
uncertain^. 

In just the same way as for the salt of a weak acid, in the 
relation 

= const., 

b salt 

the constant in question is the quotient of the dissociation 
constant K for water, by that of the acid so for the salt 
of a weak base such as ammonia, on account of the relations 


CmCqb. 

C^MOH 


jSlo and = ^3 


we obtain 


Cbase C acid 

Csalt 


C-shob-Gtei 

Cm 


in which is the dissociation constant of the base ® 


^ ZeUschr.f, Phys. Ch&m. 12. 184. 

^ Van Laar, 1 . c. 12. 747; Morgan, 1 . c. 17. 530. 
* Bredig, 1, c, ii. 829, 13. 322. 
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Finally, for salts like aniline acetate (p. 130), with both 
acid and base weak, 

OzOb. 


CuG^ 




C'moh 
and therefore 




3 > 








H^OH 


K, 


Ghase G, 


base ^ acid 


GuoTSiGzn 


K 


Gsalt G^Gz 

(k) Avidity, Hydrolysis fornas an intermediate step to 
a second mode of decomposition of salts. The action of 
water in hydrolysis may be regarded as that of a very 
weak acid, or base, which partly displaces the weak acid, 
or base, of the dissolved salt. This case therefore leads to 
others in which the addition of any other acid or base to 
the salt leads to a similar, but more extensive decomposition. 
If we choose addition of an acid, then if Z^M is the original 
salt and Z^H the acid added, two salts are present in the 
solution together with the uncombined portions of the 
acids, according to the equation 

ZiM + Z^HjtZ^M + ZiH. 

If the ionization be taken into account we have new 
equilibria, each with its corresponding equation necessary 
to the calculation. 

Two methods are available for the solution of the prob¬ 
lems thus arising, which may be followed out in a definite 
and somewhat simplified experimental case. 

Suppose a and 6 gram-molecules respectively of two weak 
acids ZjH and Z^H, which therefore obey Ostwald’s law of 
dissociation (first simplifi^cation); and to them added c 
gram-molecules of a strong baseMOH, insufficient to saturate 
both acids. Let the volume of the entire solution be 
V litres, and as second simplification let it be assumed that 
the salts formed are completely dissociated. Without regard 
to dissociation we have 


X gram-molecules of the salt 

a — 05 „ „ acid 

6 — c + ic 


77 


77 


7J 


ZjM 

Z2M 

ZiH 

ZgH 
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Taking account of ionization we have to assume in the 


solution 


Compounds 
Ions . 


Z^H and ZaH 
Zi, Za, M, andH 


•whose relative masses are determined by the following 
equations:— 


2:, ^ H Tr 
n ~ — 


Cjz + 




six equations which allow of the calculation of the six 
unknowns, and hence of the properties of the solution. 
The rate of inversion, for example, may be calculated from 
(7 h; the conductivity from Ch> the freez¬ 

ing point from the sum of all the concentrations. 

Finally, the composition of the solution may be pictured 
with the aid of Fig. 46, in which again the equality 

between the sum of the 

_I positive and negative ions 

—- * is represented. Such a 

Fia. 46. mode of treatment does not, 

however, answer to the usual 
conception of the solution as containing the two acids 
partly free, and partly in the state of salts. 

The second treatment of the problem supplies this defect. 

The solution is imagined divided into 
two parts of volume Vj and F2; on the 
'^1 one side is the acid Zj^ H, on the other 
that ZgH, and the base is divided be¬ 
tween the two in such a way that two 
V a isohydric solutions are obtained—^solu¬ 
tions, that is, in which the concentra¬ 
tion of the hydrogen ions is the 
Fig. 47. same. According to p. 121 the equili¬ 

brium of the two solutions is not upset 
by mixing them, and the base is divided between the two 
acids in the same proportion after the mixture as before. 
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We have now the following relations :— 

In Fj are present; xWL-^ as M and Z^, (a-x) ZjH, of 
which F,( 7 h is as H and Z,, therefore 

n _ a~x— V -iC^ _ Gy,[Y.^G-B^ + x) _^ 

‘ Fj ~ a-x-V^Gn 
In Fg are present: {c-x) WL^ as M and Z2, (6 — c + ir) Z^H, 
of which FgC^H is as H and Z^j.thus: 

CH(F2CH + c—aj) 
b^c^x-V^G^ -^2 


rr , TT _ ^iG-R’\‘X ^ V^C^-\-C — X 

^1 . n.2 — ir n 


and **-, . AA-o — IT n * y- t7~7T” 

a—cc— F3^(7 h 6 —c + £r— y2^H 

which if the dissociated quantities F^Oh and FgCn are 

small, simplifies to 

tr TT ^ c ~~~ X 

ill: ^2 = 


a—a? 


b--c + x' 


or, since ir = 8alt ZjM, a—aj = acid ZiH, c~ir = salt Z2M, 
and &~c + aj = acid Z2H 

salt Zj M X acid Z2H ^i 
salt Z2MXacidZiH K,^ 

in agreement with Gnldberg and Waage’s law, with the 
further point that the constant may be calculated as the 
quotient of the dissociation constants of the two acids. 

If we have the simple ratios of masses that occur in the 
experiment, when both acids and base are taken in mole¬ 
cular quantities, then 

0 , = 6 = c = I and Kj: = x "^: {i — x )^; 

in words, the ratio of sharing of the base between the two 
acids ZiH and Z2H [x : i—cc) is equal to the square root 
of the quotient of their respective dissociation constants 
(FiTi: VJl 2), and that function of the constants is a 
measure for the so-called avidity of the acids. 

It may be noted that this relation can be derived at once 
from the fundamental equations 
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without making use of the conception of isohydric solu¬ 
tions. If, as before, we neglect the hydrogen ions by 
comparison with the quantity of undissociated acid, then 

= salt ZiM, = acid Z^H, Cz, = salt Z^M, 

C^ZjH “ acid Z2H, 

and the quotient of the two equations gives immediately 

K-^ __ salt Z^M X acid Z^H 
salt ZgM X acid 

The conclusion may be proved, amongst other ways, by 
volume-chemical measurements of avidity h The following 
data will serve at once as an example, and as an expla¬ 
nation of the method adopted. The latter depends on 
measurements of specific gravity, and gave as volume of 
a kilogram of the following solutions at 25°: 

cub. cm. 

Solution containing r gram-molecule KOH . . 950-668 

„ „ „ HNO3 . . 966.623 

sum 1917.291 

observed 1937*337 

increase of volume on neutralization .... 20-046 

Sdlution containing I gram-molecixle of KOH . . 950-668 

„ „ CHOlaCOaH . 947*377 

sum 1898-045 

observed 19x0-991 

increase of solution on neutralization . . . 12-946 

Complete conversion of nitric acid and potassium dichlor- 
acetate into potassium nitrate and dichloracetic acid would 
therefore be accompanied by an increase of volume of 
20*046 —12-946= 7-100. The actual change of volume is 
given by a third experiment: 

cuh. cm. 

2 kilograms solution containing i gram-mol. CHOI2CO2K 1910.991: 

I „ „ „ „ HNO, 966.623 

2877.614 

after mixture observed . . 2883.285 

expansion ..... 5*67 x 


* Ostwald, Jmm.f. Frakt. Chem. 16. 396, 
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therefore 7*i =o*8 of the whole was transformed, 

according to the equation 

CHCI2CO2K + HNO3 = cz (CHCl^CO^K + HNOg) 

+ 0.8 (CHCl^CO^H + KNOa). 
The ratio of sharing, or relative avidity, is therefore 
nitric acid : dichloracetic acid = 0*8 : = 4 ; i. 

The following table ^ gives the fraction x (o-8 in the pre¬ 
ceding example) of base which falls to the share of the 
finst of the two acids, and side by side with it the value 
calculated from the relation x:i—x= VK-^: VK^,m 
which = 0*0214. 


Formic acid : 

lactic acid 

K, 

0-0138 

X (obs.) 
0-54 

X (calc.) 
0.56 


acetic „ 

o*oi8 

0.76 

0*75 


butyric „ 

0.00149 

08 

0.79 


isobutyric „ 

0.00144 

0.81 

0.79 

jj 

propionic „ 

0.00134 

0.79 

0.8 


(1) Double decomposition. When two salts not possess¬ 
ing a common ion, e. g. NaCl and KNO3, are mixed in 
solution, a reaction may take place, which is known as a 
double decomposition, and, according to the usual concep¬ 
tions, leads to an equilibrium of the following form:— 

NaCl + KNOg NaN03 + KCl. 

Introducing the notion of ionization we have first to take 
the case of almost complete dissociation. We are then con¬ 
cerned with salts of strong acids and bases as in the above 
example, and no interchange takes place, but rather the 
solution contains the ions that were previously present in 

+ — + — 

the unmixed salt solutions: Na, Cl, K, NO3. 

If either the acid or the base is weak, we get a salt 
whose conditions of dissociation have not yet been sufd- 
ciently cleared up, and it is only when both acid and base 
are weak, and follow the law of dissociation, that our infor¬ 
mation is satisfactory. When acid and base both follow 


^ Arrhenius, Zeitschr.f. Phys. Chem. 5. 14. 
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the law of dissociation, the salt does too, according to p. 133, 
and we may, with Arrhenius carry the law of isohydric 
solutions further. Possible hydrolytic dissociation is here 
neglected. 

We will suppose the mixed salt solution produced from 
the four solutions of the salts 
Z^Mj, ZjMg, Z^Mg, ZgMj, in such 
quantity and dilution that no dis¬ 
placement of equilibrium occurs 
when they are mixed. For this, 
the first condition is that the 
volumes a, h, c, d must be chosen 
so that ac = hd, which is the case 
in Fig. 48, since a = opxoq, 
c = orxos, 6 = ogxor, d = 
o^x os. 

The second condition, that no 
displacement of equilibrium may 
occur on mixture, is, as previously shown (p. 121), that the 
concentration of the ions must be equal, i. e. 

Gz^ = Omj. = Gz^ = = G, 

For proof of this law, let the undissociated quantities in 
a, 6, c, d be x, 2/, v. In a then we have, besides ccZ^^Mp 


<i 


a 

b 



0 


d 

c 



1 

Fig. 48. 

j 


aGZ^ and aC/Mj, therefore -770 = K or x = h^aG^. 

If on mixture everything remains unchanged, then the 


concentration of Z^M^ becomes 


a + 6 + c 4 - d 


instead of' 


£ TVT * ^ "t d/ 

01 Ml IS now Cx - 7 -yy 

a+b+o+d 

of Z, is now C X ——3 • 
a+b+c+d 

Hence the equilibrium condition 

^ = k ^2 + 

a-fi + c + d “ (a + 6 + c+d)^ 


^ Zmtschr,/, Fhya Chem. 2. 293. 
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is fulfilled, since 

[a + d) (a + 6) = + + + M = o?-\-ah + ad + ac 

= cc (cc--h I -t c -t d) 

so that the condition reduces to x =:haa ( 7 ^, which is fulfilled. 
Now from the two conditions for isohydry 

ac = Id and ( 7 ^,= Gz^ = Gui = G^^ 
a conclusion may be drawn which has a simple physical 
meaning : 

{aGz,)icGMj = {bCzXdClMX 

in which 

aOz^ is the dissociated part of the salt 



)) 

a 

» 


^Gz^ 

)) 

)> 

}> 


dCM, 

j) 

J5 

53 



i. e. the products of the dissociated parts of reciprocal pairs 
of salts are equal. 

Influence of Temperature on Homogeneous 
Equilibrium. 

{a) Gases, discussed theoretically. The simple result as 
to the infl.uence of temperature on chemical equilibrium 
obtained by application of thermo-dynamics is that only the 
constant which regulates the phenomena of equilibrium 
at constant temperature, as explained above, is affected by 
change of temperature. If we take the former expression 
for equilibrium at constant temperature 
271 log (7 = 7 c 

(the logarithms being natural), the temperature law takes 
the following form:— 

dh __ q 

dT^ 

in which q is the internal heat ^ developed when the kilo¬ 
gram-molecular quantity of the second system is converted 
into the first. 


1 i. e. the heat developed when no external work is done; in other 
words, when the change takes place at constant volinne. 
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To deduce this relation we must modify the cyclic pro¬ 
cess of p. 19, which referred to the simple case of isothermal 
conversion under constant pressure, to suit a more general 
ease. We have again the four reversible changes which 

complete the cycle, corre- 
^ spending to alcd (Fig. 49). 

Again the area of the quacl- 
I ^ rilateral represents the work 

done in kilogram-metres, 
^ \ whose magnitude, according 

to the second law of thermo- 

c 

dynamics, is equal to the heat 
absorbed during the first iso¬ 
thermal process ah multiplied 


Fig. 49. 


, dT 

by • 


The area in question is ahi x in which ahi = dV and 
ad^ the change of pressure accompanying the fall of temper¬ 
ature dT at constant volume, i. e. 

Finally, the heat which must he absorbed at constant 
temperature T in order to accomplish the expansion dV 
may be written 

Therefore 

ab,xadi = {~')^dTdV 
in kilogram-metres, or in calories 

»th.t 


A - JL 

^ tWt 
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Now let us suppose a reaction in the most general form 

in which n represents the number of molecules, and M the 
molecular formula, while the suffix i refers to the first 
system, 2 to the second. If on equilibrium x out of the 
kilogram-molecular quantity of the first system is converted, 
so that i—x remains, since for each kilogram-molecule 

A'pY = 

in which p is the partial pressure, then altogether 

APV = + (2) 

in which P is the total pressure, whilst 


A third consideration brings (^) dVinto relation with 

the heat q which would be developed when no work is 
done, if the kilogram-molecular quantity of the first system 
is formed from the second. We have first to subtract 
the heat APdV^ equivalent to the external work, from 

{dY * the remainder corresponds to q for the quantity 

dV which is converted when the volume increases 
by dV, so that 




< c)<^ > 


or 


< 3 ) 

The relation between x and V finally is given by 
Sn-logC? = h, 

which becomes 


(4) 
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Substituting, we get from {%) 
and from (3) 

Jl ^ ^ 

~T " 'T w 4 ■'■ ~T 


= + Y K(i-«=) + «24 

and from these in the fundamental equation (i) 

aT . . ,'hxs q f^Xs 

yi'^i T^'bY\’ 

in which, according to (4), using natural logarithms: 
no n, _ 

] I X /7T. 

V 


/ 71^ 7</jv __^dk 


(r 


-X 


n- 

X 


n (^\ - 
V ^dvK~ 


dT 

rio- 


and 


■n, 


dk _ q 

WC’~~ W^' 


(b) Gases, Applications, Nitric peroxide. As an ap¬ 
plication of this equation, let us take the equilibrium, 
previously considered, in nitric peroxide, according to the 
symbol 

q is then the heat which would be developed when the 
kilogram-molecular quantity, i. e. 92 kilograms N2O4, was 
formed from without external work being done; 

on the other hand, k is given by 

S-Ti-logC' = k, 

in which the terms relating to the first system are to be 
regarded as negative. Accordingly 

k = a log C/NOa “■ ^ log — log— 

■w X^ 

= '“SF(iri)- 

in which x m the quantity converted into NO^. 
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Integrating the equation, the small variation of q with 
temperature being neglected. 


or 




The fraction x transformed into NO2 is calculated accord¬ 
ing to p. 11 a from the density D referred to air, by means 
of the equation 


X = 


3-^79 

JD 


I, 


whilst V is given by the formula 

APr=a(i+x)T; 

and since in the experiments to be dealt with the pressure 
was constantly that of the atmosphere, 

V^: Fj = (l -{- ^^2) Tg : (I + iTi) i 1, 

accordingly 






The following table contains the necessary experimental 
data for calculating q ^:— 

!:j 73 + 26*7 D = ^2*65 a; = 0*1996 
111-3 1*65 0*9267 


q = 12900. 


In order to test the relation found, the calculated value 
of q must be compared with that observed calorimetrically. 
The latter may be obtained approximately from the experi¬ 
ments of Berthelot and Ogier ^ on the specific heat of nitric 
peroxide at atmospheric pressure between 27° and 150°. 
In that interval of temperature 92 kilograms absorb 12,620 
calories. 

This quantity is composed of three parts, a, / 3 , and y, cor¬ 
responding to the three changes effected. 


^ Deville and Troosfc, CompL Rend. 64. 237, 
^ Bull, de la Soc. Chim. 37. 435. 

K 
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(a) Rise of temperature from 27° to 150°. The quantity 
required for that purpose may be calculated from the 
specific heat of the peroxide at high temperatures (i6-86 
for 92 kilograms), since then no heat is spent on dissoeia-^ 
tion; thus: 

a = 1 ( 5*86 (150 — 27) = 2074. 

(^) Expansion accompanies the dissociation into N(>.„ 
and causes a conversion into external work of an amount 
of heat: 

^ 1T=S11- 

(y) Conversion of x^ — Xj kilogram-molecules of 
into NO2: 

q(x2-Xi)= 1262,0 —(aoy 4 + syy), 

whence q = 13500 in good agreement with the ealculat^fd 
value 12900. 

(c) Solutions of non-dectrohjtes. Esterification. The 
fundamental equations 

'2nlogC = k and ^ 


dT ~ 2'e ’ 


which have been deduced for dilute gases, are applicable 
also to hquids. Of these two equations, the Srst has b«‘c*n 
extended, on p. 113, to solutions of non-electrolytes; mid 
following the manner of p. 142, the second may be ex- 
tended if the osmotic pressure be introduced in the pitxif 
instead of the gas pressure, and the corresponding laws 
ot osmotic pressure be applied. 

™ -ay again compare the vnluen of 
J enved from the displacement of equilibrium, and from 
^o^e no ol«er™tion; and here a particular clmsoquon™; 

According to calorimetric observations b the reaction 

IS not accompanied by any measurable heat change: or 

q = o. 

SuU. de la Soc, Chim. 31 . 352 . 
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Hence ^ = o also, i. e. the equilibrium is not upset by 

change of temperature, and in fact at 10® was con¬ 

verted into ester in a mixture of acetic acid and ethyl 
alcohol in equivalent proportions, while at the same 
limit (66*5 was found b 

(cZ) Solutions of half-electrolytes. For weak acids and 
bases, since Ostwald’s law of dilution holds, we may make 
use of the thermo-dynamic formula 

dh _ q 

The symbol of equilibrium for, say, acetic acid, 
C,H,0,^0,H30,4-H, 
gives us from the general equation 
k = 27ilog 0 

the particular form 

k = log Cn + log — 

If a gram-molecule is contained in V litres, then 

Ck = C'c,H,o. = and Oc,n,o,= -^ ~ 

{fx is the molecular conductivity of the acid solution, /x^ its 
limiting value for infinite dilution, see p. i j 8) and 

The value of K under the logarithmic sign, whose con¬ 
stancy at constant temperature has already been shown 
(p. 118), has been found to possess at lo'" and 40° the (mean) 
values shown in the following table Thence q is calcu¬ 
lated according to 

^ ~ 5 ;) ^ ■ 

^ Berthelot, Bssai de MScanique Chimigue^ 2. 73. 

^ Arrhenius, Zeit$chr. f. Fhys. Chem. 4. 96, 9. 339 ; Jahn, 1 . c. 16. 72; 
Euler, 1 . c. 21. 257 ; Baur, 1 . c. 23. 409. 
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Add . 

Acetic 

Propionic 

Butyric 

(ro°) 

0.0000179 

138 

166 

^2(40°) 

0*0000187 

141 

162 

(I 

i 357 

126 

~I 44 

_j._1 


Here q is the heat that wotild be developed—no external 
work being done—if a kilogram-molecule of acid were 


formed in solution at 25“ = from its ions. 

% 

Oalorimetrically this quantity may be found as the 
difference between the heats of neutralization and iVg 
dilute nitric and, say, acetic acid by a dilute strong base. 
For 

HNO, +Na0H = mN 03 +I£fi . . . . iV^, 

C^R^O, + l^eLOH = C^U^mO^ + I£,0 . . , . 

and remenabering that nitric acid and the sodium salts are 
almost completely dissociated, but acetic acid hardly at all^ 
in solutions such as Thomsen used in his calorimetric 
researches (i gram-molecule of acid or base in :^oo gram- 
molecules of water), these equations may he written in the 


form 

H + OH . 

C^H^O. + OH =C 2 H 30 + H,0 . . . 


Difference H 4 C^HgOg = Cg -^2 5?’ 


The values of have been found to be very small, 

in accordance with the preceding theory : 


Acetic acid 


. N,- 

N’a =■ 13680 — 

13400 « 

280 

Propioaie acid . 

. 

. KTi- 

lia = 13680 — 

134S0 « 

200 

Butyric acid 

. 


Na = 13680 — 

13800 « - 

— 120 


and have the reqxdred positive sign in the case of acetic 
and propionic acids, and the negative one for butyric. 

JB. Heterogeneous Equilibrimn. 

I. Kelations at ffonstant Temperature. 

(a) In presence of gases. The equation which served as 
l^iSis for dealing with homogeneous equilibrium, 
2 nlogC=:Ic, 
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may be applied to heterogeneous equilibrium too; that is, 
when, in addition to (dilute) gases, solid bodies are present, 
as in the equilibrium between iron, iron oxide, steam, and 
hydrogen, according to the equation 

Fe + B[2^ < ^ FeO + H^, 

only here a simplification is possible, for it is not necessary 
to include the solids under 2 n log C, 

This modification is permissible because the concentration 
of the solids considered in the gaseous mixture, in which 
the equilibrium is effected, has a value depending on the 
saturation or maximum pressure, so that the corresponding 
term n log G in the above equation is unconditionally 
constant, and may therefore be transferred to the right- 
hand side. Without making the assumption here involved 
of the maximum pressure, we may arrive at the modified ■ 
equilibrium condition by carrying out the cyclic process 
previously described (p. 106), supposing in it the presence 
of an excess of the solids Fe and FeO in the compartments 
A and B of Fig. 44. Then what is converted in the one 
sense in a is reformed in B by a conversion in the opposite 
sense. 

The first conclusion to be drawn from the application of 
the fundamental equation is that when only one substance 
is present as gas or vapour, which is absent in the solid 
form, its concentration must be constant at any given 
temperature, i. e. its pressure must be. The phenomenon 
thus, by the existence of a maximum pressure, connects 
with that of simple evaporation; e. g. there is a maximum 
pressure for the partial decomposition of calcium carbonate; 

OaCOaZ^iCO^ + CaO, 

in which only carbon dioxide is not present in the con¬ 
densed state. So also with the maximum pressure of 
hydrates previously (p. 56) dealt with, in which water 
vapour is in the same circumstances. 

If more than one gas or vapour occurs in the gaseous 
phase, and not condensed, the fundamental equation leads 
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to a relation between their concentrations ; thus in the case 
quoted, of partial oxidation of iron, we have 

logC'H^-logC'n.o = ^ or Ph, : Ph,o = const. 
Accordingly the relation between partial pressure of hy¬ 
drogen and water vapour is constant, as appears from the 
following data ^:— 

Temperature 

Pressure of hydrogen, Psa- Pressure of water vapour^ PhjO- ^ H2 * 

95*9 mm. 4 *^ mm. 20*8 

195.3 9*7 20.1 

Tlie same relation is observed in the equilibrium between 
ammonium carbonate on the one side, ammonia and carbon 
dioxide on the other the latter in varying ratios produced 
by intentional addition of one or other gas. We have then 
F 00 = const., 

as may be deduced from the fundamental equation, in 
accordance with 

CO^N^He COg + ^NH^. 

(6) In presence of solutions. Non-electrolytes. Since 
scarcely any applications have been made in this region, it 
will be sufficient to mention briefly the rules to be expected, 
which may readily be done, since the fundamental equation 

log (7 = k 

is applicable when a dilute solution is in contact with the 
single substances partially dissolved in it. The deduction 
may be made just as on p. 106, remembering the modification 
due to the presence of solids. The concentrations of the 
solids then disappear from the equation, so that the latter 
finally includes only such bodies as are present exclusively 
in the dissolved state. 

(c) In presence of solutions. Half-electrolytes. As ex¬ 
plained on p. 120, the addition of a half-electrolyte, e.g. acetic 
acid, to the solution of a second half-electrolyte, e. g. formic 
acid, produces a displacement of equilibrium: the quantity 

^ Bebray, Compt Rend. 88. 1341. 

^ Horstmann, Ann. de Chem. u. Phcrnn. 187. 
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of H-ions keeping equilibrinm with the formic acid iw 
increased by the H-ions dissociated from the acetic acid. 
The displacement may be calculated from Ostwald's law ol 
dilution, and is verified by experiment. A similar but more 
obvious case is when one of the two acids is present to 
saturation, since then the change of equilibrium shows 
itself in an actual precipitation. The phenomenon may bo 
followed out numerically when the solution is dilute enough, 
for which purpose the acid with which it is saturated must 
be a somewhat insoluble one, e. g. a-bromiso cinnamic b 
Its solubility (in gram-molecules per litre) at 25** is di¬ 
minished by e. g. oxanilic acid (also expressed in gram- 
molecules per litre) in the way shown by the following 


table:— 

Addition ( J.) , 

Solubility observed. 

Soluhilily calculated ;( 7 ). 

0 

0*0176 

— 

0*0272 

0*014 

0*0136 

0.0524 

0*0129 

0*012 


The alteration of equilibrium is given by the following 
equation:— 

The dissociation constant of a-bromiso cinnamic acid is 
0*0144, so that in the saturated solution there is prtjsc^nb 
an undissociated quantity given by i - x in the equation 

(0*0176 2’)^ 0*01760^^ . 

- ^1 -= 0*0144 I— a; = 0*416. 

0*0176(1—02) I— cr 

This quantity in gram-molecules per litre is 0*0176 
X 0*416 = 0*00732, and represents saturation with the un¬ 
dissociated salt, and remains the same on addition of tlu^ 
oxanilic acid, only the dissociated quantity being affectcid 

Calling G the total concentration, we have in solution 

a-bromiso-cinnaniyl ions . . . . 0 — 0*007352 

H-ions.0 — 0-00733 

then let the total oxanilic acid be A, of which a is dis¬ 
sociated : 

Undissociated oxanilic acid . , . A — a 

Oxanilic acid ions ..... a 

H-ions . a 

^ Noyes, Zeitschr.f. Phya. Cliem. 6. 245, 
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When both acids are present we get the equations—first, 

( C-o-co73a)(C-o-oo73a + a) ^ 

0-0073!^ 

or ((7—000732) (0—000732 4 -a) = 00001054; 

SGCOiid, since tlie dissociajtion constant of oxanilic acid is 
00118, 

a ((7-000732 4 a) = 00118 (A-a). 

From the 'two equations, in which A is known, C and 
a unknown, (7 may be calculated, and is given in the third 
column of the preceding table. 

(d) Iyi presence of solutions. Electrolytes. In the case 
of electrolytes, i. e. of electrolytically dissociated bodies 
whose law of dissociation has not yet been explained, as 
with salts, strong acids, and bases, an exhaustive treatment 
is only possible when there is total dissociation into ions. 
The ions are then to be treated in the equations as mole¬ 
cules, and the fundamental equation 
STilog G = k 

holds, application of which may then be made. If the 
ionization is incomplete, only approximate calculations can 
be arrived at; still they allow of a fairly close insight into 
the phenomena. 

A method of this kind, dating from times when the 
electrolytic dissociation theory had not become accepted, 
rests on the following basis. To an electrol}rfce the relation 

APV=%T 

is not applicable, since the osmotic pressure is abnormally 
high on account of the dissociation. The expression must 
be modified into 

APF=2ir, 

where i expresses how many times the number of molecules 
(and consequently the pressure) is increased by dissociation 
According to p. 119 i maybe found, amongst other ways 
by dividing the observed molecular depression by the 
normal value 18*7, or 
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it may also be found from the conductivity (p. 134) as 

i=I+(a_i)ii, 

■where a is the number of ions into which, the molecule 
"breaks up. 

If now tke above equsitioii [AJPY = 2iT)hb used instead 
of = aT in the deduction of 
ZnlogC =fc, 

and the change of i with the volume neglected, we get 
2nil(ygC 

As an example let ns consider the solubility of calcium 
carbonate in water saturated with carbon dioxide under 
varying pressure (P). In the solution there is equilibrium 
according to the equation 

CaCOg+H2CO3 Ca(C03H)2. 

Hence, as for carbonic acid, being undissociated, i = i, 
and for acid calcium carbonate from freezing-point measure¬ 
ments i ^ Qi' 56, we expect and find 

log ^^* 5 ^ log OcaCCOaH)^ = h 
whence A = 

where A is the quantity of lime dissolved, corresponding to 
('C&ioOjfK),, F the pressure, corresponding to ChjG 03> and o 
a constant; in other words, the quantity of lime dissolved 
is proportional to the pressure raised to the power 0*39. 
Schloesing ^ found, in striking agreement, the same form of 
function with the exponent 0*37866. 

The deduction of the formula on the assumption of 
a constant value of i is only allowable for the limiting case 
of extreme dilution with accompanying complete dissocia¬ 
tion ; then i = 3 for acid calcium carbonate, which breaks 
up into the ions Ca and (CO3H). Hence 

A = cP®-333^ 


^ Conpt Rmd. 74. 155a, 75* 7o* 
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So far as complete dissociation does not occur, there will 
he a tendency towards an exponent higher than 0-333. 

2, Influence of Temperature on Heterogeneous 
Equilihrium, 

(a) Gases. The fundamental equation arrived at for 
homogenous equilibrium, 

dk _ q 

may be applied to heterogeneous equilibrium, just as on 
p. 141Z, the constant k referring then to the expression 

2nlogG = k, 

in which those terms are neglected which relate to the 
concentration of the solid bodies present. 

The sharpest test, so far, of the equation is the case of 
the vapour pressure of water of crystallization discussed on 
p. 58. There we have a salt X . H^O (e.g. Ba^HPO^. iizHgO), 
that decomposes into water vapour and anhydride, or a 
lower hydrate, and reaches equilibrium according to the 
equation 

The condition of equilibrium at constant temperature here 
is simply 

logCn^o = k, 

i. e. constant concentration or pressure of water vapour. 
For the influence of temperature we have the relation 
dlogC^^o __ q 
dT 

It must be noticed that this equation was given in 
another form on p. 59? 

dlogP_ (f 
dT^ 

with pressure instead of concentration. Accordingly g' is 
different from g, and expresses the heat absorbed when 
18 kilograms of water vapour are given off from the hydrate 
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at P and T, disregarding the fact that a part of the heat is 
spent in doing the work PV which accompanies the expan¬ 
sion of the evaporating kilogram-molecule of water; q in 
the first equation, on the contrary, is the ' pure ’ heat of 
reaction, so that the relation 

subsists, or 

I 


That, however, represents the difference between 
d log P T d log G 
dT dT 


since APV = q,T, 

and therefore AP — nCT, 

so that logP—logC = logT+log > 

cZlogP dlosC 1 

or --- — _—__ 

dT dT T 


The proof of the equation for P given on p. 59 is there¬ 
fore also a proof of the present equation for G. 

{h) Non-electrolytes, The fundamental equations 

' 2 n\ogC = h and ^=^2 


may be applied to solid or liquid bodies of slight solubility, 
and then take the simple form : 

d log G _ q 
'~~dT~~"" 

a test of which was given on p. 37. 

(c) Half-electrolytes, Influence of temperature on the 
dissociation of water As the quantitative determination 
of the dissociation of water and the agreement found 
between different methods (p. 131) is of fundamental im¬ 
portance for the theory of solutions, so too a brilliant 


^ Kohlrausch and Heydwiller, Silz.-Ber. der K, Preuss, Akad, d. Wiss,j 
March, 1894 ; Zeitschr.f. Pkys, Chem. 14. 317. 
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confirmation is obtained in the agreement between the 
above equations as applied to the influence of temperature 
on the electrolytic dissociation of water and the results of 
experiment. 

Here we are concerned with the equilibrium 
H20:^H + 0H. 

Application of the fundamental equations 
' 2 .n\ogG = k and ^ 

involves the following quantities and the equilibrium con¬ 
ditions between them: 

1. Cpi = Coil concentration of the electrolytically disso¬ 

ciated liquid water. 

2. c concentration of water vapour. 

3. ch = Ooh concentration of the electrolytically disso¬ 

ciated water vapour. 

These equations are then obtained: 

(а) Homogeneous equilibrium in vapour between watei’ 
and its ions: 

^(alogCH-logc) = ^,. 

(б) Heterogeneous equilibrium between the ions in liquid 
and vapour: 

^ (alogC'H-alogCH) = 

(c) Change of concentration of steam with temperature : 
dlogc 
dT “ 22'2- 

Summation of these gives 

2dlogC'H_2i + 22 + ?3 
dT ~ aP ’ 

in which 

is tlie heat developed in the change H vapour +• OH vapour *** HaO vapour 

+ — + — 

H + OH s* H vapour + OH vapour 

HjO vapour — H^O 


«3 
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so that 

+ ffa + ^3 « Of developed in the change H + OH = HgO ; 

hence g is the heat developed on formation of water from 
its ions. The fundamental equation becomes, therefore, 

d loff (7 h (7 

This quantity of heat q is given calorimetrically in a very 
simple manner as the heat of neutralization of a completely 
dissociated (i. e. a strong) acid and base; in the case, e. g., of 

H Cl + Na OH = NaCl + H^O, 
or 

Ci + H + Na + OH = Na + Cl + H^O, 
or 

H + 0H = H20. 

This quantity, according to Thomsen, is 14247 at 10*14°, 
and 13627 at 24*6°. 

According to the latest determinations, the degree of 
dissociation, i, e. Ch in gram-ions per litre, is : 

0° a° 10° 18° 26° 34° 42® 50° 

0-35 0*39 0-56 0-8 1.09 1-47 1-93 2.48x10-’^ 

So, for instance, at 26° i-ogx x x8 grams of water 
per litre are, in the dissociated condition. 

Taking g as constant for a first approximation, and 
using the integrated form 




g /1 I \ 

? 

then 





from observations between 0® and 50^ 

gaj = 13810 

Q 

tf 

71 2° „ 42° 

Q'22 = 13850 

? 

>) 

„ 10^ „ 34° 

^22 == 13970 

Q 


00 

H 

qn = 13460 

There 

is thus a 

very good agreement 

between values of 


q obtained calorimetrically and the measurements of disso¬ 
ciation. 

{d) Electrolytes. Influence of temperature on the solu-> 
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hility of slightly soluble salts In the case o£ electrolytes, 
whose law of dissociation is unknown, the equation of 
P- 153. 

G = h, 

can only be used in combination with 

dh __ q 

if one ignores the variation of i.e. of the electrolytic disso¬ 
ciation with the temperature. That, however, is only 
permissible in the limiting case of extreme dilution, when 
the dissociation into ions may be regarded as complete. 

An elegant confirmation of this conclusion is to be found 
in the change of solubility of slightly soluble electrolytes 
with temperature. For barium sulphate, e. g., the equili¬ 
brium between soluble and insoluble salt is expressible by 

BaSO^^Ba+SO^. 

The equation of equilibrium 

^nilogC = k 

then becomes 

ilogC = k, 

in which i is the number of ions, and accordingly we get 
d log G _ q 

The concentration at different temperatures may be 
found by measuring the conductivity of the saturated 
solution, and comparing with the molecular conductivity. 

The following results have been obtained for F=^, the 

volume in litres per gram-molecule : 


SaU, 

Temp. 

V 

q (calc.) 

2 (obs.) 

BaSO^ . 

18.4° 

37*7° 

50055 

37282 

5500 

5583 

AgCl . 

jj 

13-8° 

26.5° 

102710 

55120 

15992 

15850 


^ Hollemann, Zeiischr. f, Phys. Chem. 12,125 ; KoMrauscli, Rose, 1 . c. 234 ; 
Goodwin, 1 . c. 13. 645. 
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The value found calorimetrically—in other words, the 
heat evolved when a kilogram-molecule of BaSO^ is pre¬ 
cipitated from solution in water—is measured as the heat of 
formation of BaSO^ from any pair of sufficiently dissociated 
salts ; i. e. the following change takes place :• 

BaCl^ = H, SO4 = BaSO^ + aHCl, 
which, on account of the electrolytic dissociation of the 
dissolved salts, comes to 

Ba + + 2H + SO, = BaSO, + 2CI + 2H, 

or simply 

Ba + SO, = BaSO^. 


C. General Conclusions. Connexion with the Rules 
already developed, and Extension of them. 

Hitherto in dealing with the phenomena of equilibrium 
our chief object has been to apply the results of the funda¬ 
mental equations quantitatively to as many special cases 
as possible. It remains to draw from those equations 
certain conclusions which, it is true, are not only qualita¬ 
tive, but are important on account of their perfectly general 
nature. Secondly, these general rules of equilibrium, 
which apply essentially only to dilute solutions and gases, 
will be applied to the phenomena of equilibrium previously 
studied without that restriction. 

I. General Conclusions, 

{a) InflAience of change of volume and pressure on 
chemical equilibrium, A conclusion from the fundamental 
equation 

2 n log G = k 

for equilibrium in gases, which has already been considered 
in a special case—that of hydriodic acid—may be put in 
very simple form. According to the equation 

log + log Cb- 2 log Cm = k. 


we have 
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If, to start with, there be a molecule Hg and b molecule 
in volume F, and they are converted to the extent x before 
equilibrium is reached, 

, a^x . T h—x , %x , 

log -y- + log -y- - alog^ = k, 

80 that V disappears from the equation, leaving 
, {a—x){b-x} , 

log U . J^, ., 

The equilibrium is therefore independent of the volume. 

The same is, however, quite generally true when for 
the first system (in this case 2HI, so that = 2) is equal 
to 27?,2 for the second system (in this case H2 + I2, so that 
2). In such cases the two systems consist of the same 
number of molecules, and therefore, according to Avogadro’s 
law, the volume is not altered by the reaction; thus: 

‘ If displacement of the equilibrium does not involve 
change of volume, then change of volume has no influence 
on the equilibrium.’ 

A second, equally general, relation governs the direction 
of the displacement of equilibrium, with change of volume 
for cases in which the latter is of influence. 

Making use again of a special case, 

we have 

^ log ( 7 x 0 , - log (7x^04 = 

or, starting from Ng 64^ with unit quantity in volume F and 
conversion of x for equilibrium, 

, X , I —j 

alogy-log^ =fc, 
or 

logo?-—log(i —ir) = ^; + 2log F—log F = A; + log F. 
Increase of F, of the volume, leads to increase of x, of 
NOg. 

Applying this to the general case, we get 
log {A^-\-x) {B^ + x) (&c.)—log (Ag~ x) (jBg— x) (&c.) 

= i + .S7I2) log F, 
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where &c., are the quantities o£ the first system, 

&c., of the second, originally present; and 
similarly, the number of molecules. Choosing the first and 
second systems in such a way that an increase 

of volume will obviously favour the first system, which 
is that one for which the number of molecules is the greater, 
and which therefore occupies the greater volume ; in other 
words: 

‘Increase of volume favours the system possessing the 
greater volume.’ 

It should be noted that the converse case is implied in 
this law, and that accordingly the first law, referring to 
the case of no volume change, is an immediate consequence 
of it. It is important that the law applies not only to 
gases, but governs all displacements of equilibrium. The 
same is true of the alternative form: 

‘ Increase of pressure favours the system possessing the 
smaller volume.’ 

(b) Influence of change of temperature on chemical 
equilibrium. An equally general conclusion as to the 
influence of change of temperature may be drawn from 
the equations 

2'ftlogC = 7 c and 

Consider again the case of esterification already dealt 
with, and symbolized by 

C.H.O. + C^H.OH ^ C,H 30 ,C 2 H, + H20. 

It has been remarked (p. 146) that change of temperature 
is almost without influence on the condition of equilibrium 
in this case, in accordance with the small value of g. We 

die 

may now add that, generally, when q-= o also ^ = o, 

and therefore no displacement of equilibrium is produced 
by change of temperature if the displacement is not ac¬ 
companied by a heat change. This case is strictly realized 
in the equilibrium between optical isomers, such as laevo- 

L 
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and dextro-amyl alcohol The of eonverHion q i.s hen* 
strictly zero at all temperaturcH, since* t!ie two forinH liave 
internal structures which are the reflf^etetl of oiie 

another; so the inactive mixture, wdiich in in equili¬ 
brium at a definite temperature, nunaiuH inactive at all 
temperatures. 

It results then that change of temptaaturit him no inliuiaicc 
on equilibria which on dinplacemcuit j)nKluci^ ihi evolution 
of heat, and therefore no change of tein{H*rature. If there 
is evolution of heat, temperature has an itiHumice, and in 
which direction is shown hy tluj following argument. 

Remembering that in 

elk q 
ilT"^ %T^ ' 


q is the heat evolved on formation of the first systiain 
whilst in 

2 n log 0 = Ic 

the first system appe^ars with negativi* nign, it follciWM iit 
once that 

q =z + correwpondn to = + (i) 


or the second system grows at the exiieuHo of the fimt on 
rise of temperature; 


g =r. — correspondH to 


dk 

dT 


0 ) 


or the first system jsjrows at the exfMajHe of the w-eoml f>ii 
rise of temperature. 

Both rules may be brought under one expH'SHion : 

‘Rise of temperature favours tlie system fonned with 
absorption of heat.’ 

The great value of this law, again, is that it c«v«(rM all 
the phenomena of equilibrium, lx>th chemienl and physieal; 
e.g. evaporation, in which the vapour fonmnl with aljsorption 
of heat increases in quantity with rises of tempumtiin!. 

It follows from this law that all eejuilibria lire diH|>iactsil 
at high temperatures towards the side that is fomi«l with 
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absorption of beat; whilst at low temperatures a displace¬ 
ment in the opposite sense takes place. When we remember 
that the temperature of onr surroundings is comparatively 
low, only about 1^73° removed from the absolute zero, it is 
clear that under the conditions usually obtaining the 
majority of chemical equilibria tend to the side of the 
system formed with evolution of heat. 

This prediction is verified in the clearest manner in all 
parts of chemistry; it is however necessary to go more 
closely into the data, for in many cases the true charactei* 
of the equilibrium is disguised. Consider more exactly the 
equilibrium 

2H2O 

It is well known that Deville discovered this, by ob¬ 
serving the partial decomposition of water at 1000®. 

On cooling this equilibrium must be displaced, in accor¬ 
dance with the above principle, towards the side formed 
with evolution of heat, i. e. water, and this has been 
experimentally verified. The displacement implies that 
at ordinary temperatures water is the stable form of 
a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen ; the latter accordingly 
is, under the most varied circumstances, completely trans¬ 
formed into water. 

Since now, at ordinary temperatures, chemical equilibrium 
in general tends to the side of that system which is formed 
with evolution of heat, it may be foreseen that such 
chemical changes as take place completely at ordinary 
temperatures are for the most part accompanied by 
evolution of heat. 

Analogous considerations lead to the conclusion that the 
reverse must be true at high temperatures. Both con¬ 
clusions are most completely verified by experience. Indeed 
a law was stated by Thomsen, and especially by Berthelot 
—by the latter under the name of the ‘ principle of 
maximum work’—that all chemical reactions which take 
place of their own accord are accompanied by evolution 
of heat. 
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According to what precedes, that would mostly be true 
under ordinary circumstances, i. e. for the temperature of 
our surroundings. It would only be strictly true at the 
absolute zero, as the equation 

dk q 

df^ 

shows. Integrated it gives 

]c = -f const., 

so that for T = o, & = —00 q. 

In conjunction with IsU log C = hit follows that 

- oc g, 

and therefore either or (/g == o according as q is negative 
or positive, i. e. either the first or the second system dis¬ 
appears completely, according as the first is formed with 
absorption or evolution of heat. This again may be put 
into one expression: 

'At the absolute zero point, compounds formed with 
evolution of heat replace the others completely.' 

Connexion with the Rules already developed. 

There remains one problem, that of applying the con¬ 
ditions of equilibrium just found to the phenomena of 
equilibrium treated in the first section especially in the 
more complex cases last dealt with, that three or four 
substances take part in the equilibrium. Since the treat¬ 
ment for the case of three substances is contained in the 
lectures on the formation and dissociation of double salts, 
which have been published separately we will here discuss 
only the case of chemical equilibrium between four sub¬ 
stances, in connexion with the former example of two 
salts which suffer double decomposition. We may then 
generalize the results of the particular case in Lowenherz's 


BUdung und Slatting von DoppetscUzm. Engelmann, Leipzig, 1896. 
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research at least so far as we have to deal with easily 
soluble salts, and the laws of dilute solutions are 
applicable. 

Let us take any pair of salts without a common ion 
which follow the law of dissociation (p. 130), and whose 
saturated solutions are so dilute that practically complete 
dissociation may be assumed. Expressing them by the 
formulae KCl and NaNOg in order to avoid abstractions as 
much as possible, then the potential existence of NaCl and 
KNO3 is given. Let us now glance at all the possibilities 
that arise in consequence of the contact of such salts with 
water, on the assumption that no isomorphism or formation 
of double salts introduces further complications. 

We have first the four solutions saturated with single 
salts, whose concentrations are given by 

C'kCIj C^NaNOj? C'kNOjJ C^NaCl- 

Secondly, we have to consider the pairs of salts with a 
common ion, say KCl and NaCl. The possibilities in this 


Y(C 1 Na) 



case may be shown graphically by the mass of KCl and of 
NaCl in a given mass of water, represented along two axes 
ox and OY (Fig. 50). The concentration of the saturated 


* Zeitschr,/- Fhys. Ghem. 13, 459. 
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solution of KCl alone, Ckci? is then figured along ox as OA; 
C^Naci along OY as OB. From A a curve proceeds which 
represents saturation with KCl on gradually increasing 
content of NaCL Assuming Ostwald’s law of dissociation, 
and remembering that the concentration of the undissociated 
potassium chloride, on account of saturation, is constant, 
we have 

Ck Cqi = const., 


or the product of the concentration of the potassium and 
chlorine ions is constant; the constant in question is given 
by means of the concentration of the solution saturated 
with KCl alone, as Okci = oa^, since almost complete 
dissociation is assumed and the concentration of the salt 
is therefore the same as that of the ions. 

In the same way a curve starts from B, representing 
saturation with NaCl on increasing content of KCl. 

The two curves meet at a point P which corresponds to 
saturation with both NaCl and KCl, and whose co-ordinates 
Pa and satisfy the two equations 


Pa (pa + vb) = OB^ and pJ (pa + vb) = oa^ 
whence we get 

(pa + pJ)’^ = OB^ + OA^. 

p is therefore given by a simple 
construction: joining b and a we 
have (Fig. 51) 

AB = Pa + pi. 

A perpendicular 00 on ab 
divides ab into parts equal to Pa 
and p 6 , since 



CB : BO = bo : BA, 


OB^ 

CB = - = 

BA 


OB^ 


= Pa. 


so that 

— _ _ _ 

Pa + p 6 

In the third place we are concerned with the possibilit/ 
of three salts, and it is best to arrange, after Lowenherz, 
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the four combinations of two salts with a common ion in 
the following order:— 

NaCl 


Na 

Cl 

NO3 

K 


NO3K 

and to represent each combination in one plane by pairs of 
axes which do not, as previously, make an angle of 90°, but 
of 60® with one another. In this way the axes along which 
NaOl, KCl, KNO3, NaNOs are measured form the edges of 
an octahedron on whose faces the combination of two salts 
is shown. 

It may be added that this graphical representation may 
be reduced to the more easily intelligible form of rectangular 

A(NaCl). 



Cx(NO,K) 

Fia. 5a. 

co-ordinates. If we have, e. g., a solution in which for 
TOGO molecules of water the following quantities (in mole¬ 
cules or equivalents) of salt are contained, as represented 
by the lines in Fig. 5^^, 

KCl oh 
KNO3 

NaNOg • od = aM 
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the composition in question is represented by the point M, 
since 

ca//oh ah //oc am // — od. 

The same position may be reached with the aid of two 
axes, OBp OGj, in the horizontal plane and a third vertically 
through 0. We have then: 

KCl on OBj as ob^ =i\oh Vo,, 


KNO, 


1 „ oci = 6 iai = i oc ^2, 


NaNOgy/ODi „ a^m^ lamVi = \ od 
and vertically 

WjM = ma^ +a^c^ + 

in which 

Mag =:\maV% = \od\/'Z\ a^c^ = iac\/2 = io& \/2 
Cgm^ = cci = \ocV 2, 

so that m^M = i (ocZ + o6 + oc) v^. 

Choosing a suitable unit, so as to multiply all the previous 
lengths by I ^/2, Lowenherz’s mode of representation may 
thus be reduced to a rectangular co-ordinate system, 
the quantities of the single salts, in gram-molecules (or 
equivalents), being represented on the horizontal axes, and 
on the vertical axis the sum of these quantities. 

A(NaCl) 


(NaNOjlD 


H ^ - 

E 

> \ 

\ 




B(KCl) 


C(KNO 0 


Fig. 53 . 


As an example let us take the data for the salts KCl, 
NaCl, KNOg, and KaNOg at 25°: 
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NaCl looH^O ii-iNaCl == n-i 

KCl „ 8.7 KCl Ckci = 8.7 

KNO3 ,, 6.8KNO3 (7b:no3 == 

NaNOg „ i9-3NaN63 C^NaN-08== ^ 9*3 

The values in question have next to be measured along 
the axes oa, ob, 00, od in the horizontal plane. Saturation 
with a combination of two salts with a common ion leads by 
the construction to the following points (Fig. 53) :— 


NaCl, KCl.E 

KCl, KNO3.F 

KNO3, NaN03.» 

NaNOg, NaOl .. h 


We have finally to consider solutions saturated with 
three salts, and may set as possible combinations 

NaCl, KCl, KNO3 •••(!) NaCl, KCl, NaNOg . (3) 
NaCl, KNO3, NaNOa • (2) KCl, KNO3, NaNOg . (4) 

The simultaneous existence of KNOg and NaCl in (i) or 
(a) on the one hand and the reciprocal system NaNOg and 
KCl in (3) or (4J on the other, is only possible at one 
definite temperature, since if the four salts KCl, NaCl, 
KNO3, NaNOg could exist in stable form side by side, 
they could do so in contact with any solution that is saturated 
with them all. Therefore we have the conditions ; 

Saturation with KNO3. . . . = Ckno, 

„ „ NaCl .... C^aCoi = CSraci 

„ „ NaNOg . . . = C^aNOj 

„ „ KCl .... CrCci = Ckci 

from which it follows that the two reciprocal systems of 
salts are only possible at a temperature for which 

= CNaXOj^'XOl* 

But by the above 

CKNOjCNaCl = d-8 X ii*i = 75*48, 

whilst 

CnunOsCkci = 19*3 ^ 8-7 = 167-91. 
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One of the two systems will therefore be converted into 
the other, and in fact that with the greater product of 
concentrations—here O^aNOg and Ckci— will be unstable with 
regard to the other. Comparing, e. g., the two solutions 

NaCl, KCl, KNO, (i) and NaCl, KCl, NaNOa (3) 

which are saturated with the reciprocal couples in question, 
NaOl, KNO3 and KCl, NaNOg, and in addition with KCl 
and NaCl respectively, we have 



Accordingly the solution (3) saturated with NaCl, KCl, 
and NaNOg would be supersaturated With KNO3. We have 
then to consider, and to represent graphically, only the 
cases 


KNO3, NaCl, KCl and KNO„ NaCl, NaNO;,, 


whose four ionic concentrations, e. g. in the second case, are 
fixed by the conditions 

C'kC'no, = Okno^ CifaCci = CNaoi 
^Ild ( 7 ]sra = C01 +(/NO,- 

The problem may be solved numerically and graphically 
in the following way:— 

We have 
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therefore > 

. „ ^ (C'&aKO. + C^&aCl) (g^NO. + g^,) , 

(CKa + CK)=* = '-OkNO. 

SO that in Fig. 54 

AD*. cn^ 

(Oua + C^k)^ = ^^5 

or (CNa + <^K)--il> = «D:OD, 

whence 

+ C-g_ is given as Dc' by making DO = ad. 


Therefore also 


C^ci + Cno = DC'. 


AfNaCl) 


(NaFOalD 



B(KC1) 


(NO,K)C '"Jj, 

Tie. 54 - 

To calculate and represent the separate ionic concentra- 
tions we have then: 

dKa : Ck = CnO, : C^KO = OJaNO. = = OD^ : 

<7nO, •• C'ci = C^NO.C^Na: OciGs& — C?NaNO, • C^NaCl 

The first relation leads to (/Na Gs. by taking DC 
(Fig. 55) = ONa+<^K; ONaNO.= OD (Fig. 54) IS 

Leisured from o' vertically as o'cZ,; at right -gles^ 
j r — OA CFiff. 54); tFen from dj the perpen 
diLkr TJon to ac', and finally ge (Ja^. We have then; 
ga ; = om^i =««' and gG ; c'di = c'di: c'a, 
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therefore 

eiD : ec' = ag : go' = ad^ : c'cZf = Clraci • C^NaNOj? 
and accordingly 

eT> = ( 7 ci and eo' = (7no3- 

In the same way ( 7 Na and ( 7 k are found as n/ and/o'. 



The composition of the solution may now be treated as 
the sum of NaNOg and KCl, together with 

KNO3 if N03>Na, 
or NaCl if N03<Na. 

The latter is the case, so that 

KCl KNO3 NaCl 
Ck — Cno, C/Na- 

For these reasons the point K is drawn on Fig. 56 
representing saturation with KlSTOg, NaCl, and NaNOg; 
and similarly L for saturation with KNO3, NaOl, and KCL 
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Further, in the lower half of Fig. 56, which is a pro¬ 
jection on the horizontal plane, certain solubility curves 
must be drawn, which, for simplicity, we will represent as 
straight. 



0 

Fig. 56. 


Taking fii*Bt the boundary of the figure in question, the 
meaning is as follows:— 


A, 

saturation with NaCl alone; 

AE 

}) 

J) 3) 

with increasing KCl content; 

E 


33 33 

and K Cl; 

EB 

;; 

„ KCl 

with decreasing NaCl content; 

B 


33 33 

alone; 

BF 

)} 

33 33 

with increasing KNO3 content; 

F 

» 

33 33 

and KNO3; 

FG 

» 

KNO. 

j with decreasing KCl content; 
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C, 

saturation with KNO3 alone; 

CG 

» 

„ „ with increasing NaNOg content; 

G 


„ „ andNaN 03 ; 

GD 


„ NaNOg with decreasing KNO3 content; 

n 

„ 

„ „ alone; 

DH 


„ „ with increasing NaCl content. 

11 

}) 

„ „ and NaCl; 

HA 

)} 

„ Na Cl with decreasing Na NO3 content. 


Then K (saturation with NaCl, KNO3, and NaNOg) 
and L ( „ KCL KNO3, KCl) 


are to be joined by a line kl which represents saturation 
with NaCl and KNO3. Finally we have to join 
H, saturation with NaNOg and NaCl alone, by a line cor¬ 
responding to increasing content of KNO^, to K, where 
saturation with KNO^ occurs ; 

E, saturation with NaCl and KCl alone, by a line cor¬ 

responding to increasing content of KNO3, to l, where 
saturation with KNO3 occurs; 

F, saturation with KOI and KNO3 alone, by a line cor¬ 

responding to increasing content of NaCl, to l, where 
saturation with NaCl occurs; 

G, saturation with KNO3 and NaNOg alone, by a line cor¬ 

responding to increasing content of NaCl, to K, where 
saturation with NaCl occurs. 

These bounding and separating lines divide the whole 
field into four parts, which correspond each to saturation 
with one salt; the separating lines correspond to saturation 
with two salts, and where two of them meet we have satu¬ 
ration with three salts. 

The vertical projection given in the upper half of Fig. 56 
is constructed according to the principle explained on p. 167, 
the sum of the number of molecules being measured along 
the vertical axis. 
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CoMPAEiNO the branch of the subject dealing with 
velocity of reaction, with the previous one on the pheno¬ 
mena of equilibrium, the leading difference is seen to be 
a new factor—the time. Accordingly the experimental 
data here have been much less completely worked out, 
especially as thermo-dynamics gives no direct solution of 
problems in which time is involved. That science is, so 
far, applicable only to the final state reached—the state of 
equilibrium. 

In agreement with that, a somewhat different mode of 
treatment is here adopted for velocity of reaction. Whilst 
all the phenomena with regard to equilibrium may be 
connected with laws already proved, or at least shown 
to be highly probable, here a distinction must be made. 
On the one hand, those results are to be chosen which can 
be followed out mathematically in their essential character; 
but on the other there is an extensive collection of material 
that has not yet been arranged from any unifying point 
of view. Of this we have chosen what seems to be 
important in principle, and, so far as can be judged, not too 
distant in connexion with what has already been systema¬ 
tically explained. The two following sections will therefore 
serve as basis of division :— 

§ I. Regularities with regard to velocity of reaction. 

§ 2^. Empirical results in the study of velocity of 
reaction. 
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§ I. Regulaeities with begaet to Velocity op 
Reaction. 

The regularities with regard to velocity of reaction, 
so far as they are known, may he looked at from two 
points of view. 

First, a connexion with thermo-dynamics exists, since the 
laws governing velocity must he in harmony with those 
governing the final state of equilibrium. Secondly, how¬ 
ever, certain rules may be put forward on the ground 
of simple kinetic notions, which have so far received good 
experimental confirmation. We will therefore take in 
order: 

A. Velocity of reaction and equilibrium. 

B. Chemical kinetics. 

A. Velocity of Beaction and Equilibrium. 

The fact that a reaction needs time for its completion 
involves that, besides the cause producing it, which we 
may describe as the ' moving force/ or ' affinity,' a ' resis¬ 
tance ' comes into play. The two are therefore to be con¬ 
sidered separately, and it may he foreseen that the nature 
of the resistance can be most varied, whilst the "moving 
force' is definite for a given state of matter. The resis¬ 
tance may, e. g., he caused by actual distance between the 
bodies acting on one another, or by the viscosity of the 
medium in which the reaction is to take place. The 
"moving force,’ however, is bound up with the existing 
state of the body or system of bodies,.and the way leading 
to the final state of equilibrium, and so may be discussed 
from a general point of view, which must now be done. 

I. Telocity of Reaction and Affinity. Mechanical Measure 
ofAffimity. 

In order to measure the "moving force' which causes 
a reaction, it is in general suitable to make use of a 
measurable opposing force, that may he gradually applied 
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till it stops the reaction, and on further increase causes a 
change in the reverse direction. If the change is accom¬ 
panied by an increase of volume, the opposing force may 
be an external pressure, and so the ' moving force' or 
' affinity ’ may he measured mechanically. 

This method is most obviously applicable to reactions 
which are accompanied by an evolution of gas, so we 
will first take one from the researches of Tammann and 
Nernst^, in which the action of zinc on sulphuric acid, 
with evolution of hydrogen, 

Zn4-H2S04 = ZnS0, + H2 

is arrested by a measurable pressure. The apparatus con¬ 
sisted of a thick-walled glass tube ah (Fig. 57), of about 
I centimetre internal diameter and centi¬ 
metres length, to which a closed air mano- 
meter, formed of a capillary tube, was sealed. 

The filling was accomplished in the following 
way:—After the manometer had been filled 
with dry air and provided with mercury, the 
zinc was introduced at h into the apparatus 
held upside down, then a quantity of chloro¬ 
form sufficient to cover it, then a glass rod, 
and finally the dilute sulphuric acid; since 
’the metal was protected by the chloroform 
from the attack of the acid, no evolution of hydrogen could 
take place, and the sealing off at b was accomplished with 
a minimum of waste air-space. When the apparatus was 
inverted, the heavy chloroform fell to the bottom, while 
the zinc was held up by the glass rod, over the chloroform, 
and in the solution; hydrogen was liberated with continu¬ 
ously increasing pressure, which could be read off on the 
manometer. The accuracy of reading, moreover, was greatly 
increased by closing the air volume cd to be measured by 
a thread of mercury at each end, whose difference of 
position could easily be read to c-i mm. The length of the 



Pm. 57. 


^ Zdtschr. /. Fhys, Chem. 9. i. 
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closed air column was mostly 40 centimetres at atmospheric 
pressure. 

In this way it was found, amongst other cases, that 
a pressure of 18 atmospheres stops further evolution of 
hydrogen in 0*13 normal sulphuric acid in contact with 
zinc, and 1-3 normal in respect of zinc sulphate. And that 
a higher pressure of hydrogen reversed the reaction, 
causing precipitation of zinc, was shown by leaving the 
apparatus to stand at the atmospheric temperature, after it 
had previously been warmed to increase the pressure. . 

The circumstances are similar, but simpler, with a 
hydrated salt. Frowein, e. g. (p. 57), found that zinc 
sulphate (ZnSO^. 7H2O) at 18° has a maximum pressure of 
8-406 mm., in accordance with the fact that a higher 
external pressure produces the reverse reaction : 

ZnS04.6H2O + H2O (vapour) = ZnSO^. 7H2O. 

A lower pressure, on the contrary, allows the decomposition 
to proceed further. 

In the previous case we found a pressure that finally 
stops and reverses the reaction, but it is not the mere 
mechanical pressure that is eflfective. An equal pressure of 
air—say 18 atmospheres—would not, in the case discussed, 
stop the action of zinc on sulphuric acid. What does 
oppose the reaction, and shows itself as pressure, is a 
definite concentration of hydrogen, like the definite con¬ 
centration of water vapour in hydrates. So we must in 
the third place turn to cases more specially suited to 
measure affinity, in which a pressure stops and reverses the 
reaction indifferently, whether it be exerted by hydrogen 
or by a piston. These are the transformations taking 
place without evolution of gas in so-called condensed 
systeins, such as that described (p. 26) for sulphur; the 
latter consists in complete conversion in one direction or 
the other according to temperature, 

^rhombic <— ^monosyinmetaric j 

and in such a way that above 95*6'^, the temperature of 
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conversion, monosymmetric sulphur is produced. The con¬ 
version, as explained on p. 26, may be stopped by the 
application of a definite pressure, and made to go the oppo¬ 
site way by a . still higher pressure; and, what is essential 
for our purpose, the pressure (p in kilograms per sq. metre) 
which keeps the 'moving force’ in equilibrium stands in 
a simple relation to other quantities, according to the 
equation of p. 26 : 

J.-ydp = g ^ • 

Here v is the increase of volume (in cub. metres) on con¬ 
version of rhombic into monosymmetric sulphur, the 
heat absorbed in the process, P the absolute temperature of 
conversion, and the equation states that at a temperature 
higher by (Li than the temperature of conversion, a pressure 
of df (kilograms per sq. metre) exactly stops the conversion. 

The equation, a direct consequence, or rather an expres¬ 
sion, of the second law (as discussed on p. 26), has been 
repeatedly verified. In the first place it corresponds 
exactly to‘the law governing change of melting point with 
pressure, where q is the latent heat of fusion, v the increase 
of volume on fusion. And then Reicher verified the above 
formula experimentally, while Mallard and Le Chatelier ^ 
did the same for the conversion of silver iodide, which at 
146° passes from hexagonal to regular. Roozeboom 
finally, has verified the equation for the fusion of the 
hydrate HBr.aH^O at — 11-3°, which is due to chemical 
decomposition. 

This equation, based on thermo-dynamic reasoning and 
verified by experiment, may now be used to answer our 
question on the moving force in reactions. It determines 
not only the force or pressure which a transformation can 
overcome, or that which suffices to stop or reverse the 
reaction, but also—and the formulation is then simpler— 


^ Joum. de Fhys, [2] 4. 305. 

2 Recueil des irav. Chim, des PayS'BaSj 5. 358. 
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how much work can be done in the transformation. This 
at dt above the temperature of conversion is vdp kilogram- 
metres or Avdp calories. Writing this as dEy that is 


we get 


dE = Avdpy 



This work dE has, however, a more general meaning; 
it is the work that the conversion itself can accomplish 
if it overcomes the limiting counterpressure, i. e. the pres¬ 
sure that it can just, or can no more, overcome. Under 
these conditions the conversion takes place ‘ reversibly,’ 
and so dE becomes a constant and completely definite 
quantity which the conversion can, as a maximum, per¬ 
form. at a given temperature, whether the opposing action 
is a pressure or anything else, and however the reaction may 
go. For suppose the reaction to take place in some other 
way, i. e. by first dissolving the sulphur and then allowing 
it to crystallize out in the higher form, there being in this 
case also a limiting opposing force which is just overcome, 
so that the conversion takes place reversibly. If it were 
possible in this way to gain some other amount of work 
dE±^y\t would be possible to carry out a reversible cyclic 
process at constant temperature with gain of work +A, 
since in the one part dE±L. would be gained, and in the 
reverse process only dE lost. But the second law of 
thermo-dynamics, according to which the net work accom¬ 
plished is proportional to dt, excludes any evolution or 
expenditure of work in this case; it makes A uncondition¬ 
ally zero, and therefore dE constant, which is thus a more 
exact formulation of the definite ‘ moving force ’ already 
referred to. The play of affinities in a given body or 
system of bodies can accomplish a fixed amount of work 
before equilibrium is attained: an amount which can in 
certain cases be simply expressed, and stands in a simple 
relation to the moving force, at least in those cases, such 
as the transformations just mentioned, in which the 
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phenomenon proceeds unchanged from moment to moment, 
and consequently the moving force remains constant 
during the whole process. 

In order that the equation may receive a more general 
meaning, let us first make its contents clearer by means of 
a graphical construction. Assuming for simplicity that q 
does not vary with the temperature, integration of 

EdE = qdt 

gives PE :=iqb + const., 

in which, for it = o, iS' = o, so that 

PE=qt or E='^. 

In this E is the work that can be accomplished at f above 
the conversion temperature. 

Drawing then, on two axes OE and ot (Fig. 58), oq == q 
and OP = P, the straight line 
q? prolonged to Pr is the K 
expression of the work which 
formation of monosymmetric 
sulphur above 95-6° can ac¬ 
complish. The work is, e. g., q 
tr at a temperature vt — t 
above 95*6®. The graphical 
treatment affords an insight 
into the results of the equa- ^ 
tion that is not easily to be 
obtained by experiment, and 
that is connected with the change of sign at P. Below P the 
sign of E is reversed, i. e. the conversion into rhombic sulphur 
can accomplish work; the amount of the work is given by 
the straight line gp, but since contraction occurs the work 
cannot be made available by means of an external pres¬ 
sure. To obtain it some other mechanism would have to 
be thought out, but the amount of it is fixed by the above 
reasoning. 

Returning with Fig 58 to the velocity of reaction, we 
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come to an easily perceived relation: if the work that the 
reaction can accomplish is zero, as at 95*6° at p, the velocity 
is also zero—change of sign in the amount of the work is 
accompanied by change of sign in the velocity; whereas 
above 95-6*" rhombic sulphur is converted into monosym- 
metric, below that point the reverse occurs. In short, the 
reaction goes in the direction of a possible evolution of 
work While as to the extent to which the evolution of 
heat regulates the sense in which the reaction goes, we 
see that it is only below 95*6° that the reaction evolves 
heat: above 95*6° the reverse is true. 

We have thus at least reached this conclusion as to the 
velocity of reaction, that the maximum work E which the 
reaction can accomplish is a fundamental quantity, and 
that when it vanishes or changes sign the velocity does the 
same. 

In order to arrive at anything with regard to the 
magnitude of the velocity, it is necessary to take account 
of the ‘resistance,' which can be done with some success 
in the domain of electricity. 

2. Velocity of Reaction and Affinity, Electrical 
Measure of Affinity 

In considering the generation of electricity, which a re¬ 
action may cause, we may adhere to the phenomena of 
conversion just discussed, since lately ^ it has been found 
possible to measure the work set free electrically. It must 
fimt be noted that the electromotive force which a reaction 
produces corresponds to the ‘moving force' in the sense 
that an equal and opposite electromotive force completely 

^ It has been remarked that the sign of the total work only conditions 
that of the moving force when the process remains the same from 
beginning to end. 

See Ostwald, ‘ Das Chemometer,* Zeitschr.f. Phys. Chem, 15. 399. 

® Cohen, 1 . e. 14. 53; Cohen and Bredig, 1 . c. 14. 535 ; Cohen, Bredig 
and Van H Hoj 0 ^ 1 . c. i6, 453 ; Banr, 1 . c. 18. 180; Dorn and Yollmer, Wied. 
Arm. 60. 468. 
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stops the reaction, for according to Ohm's law the current 
becomes zero, and therefore according to Faraday the 
reaction, which accompanies and causes the current, ceases. 
A greater electromotive force causes the reaction to go in 
the reverse direction, if only those substances are present 
at the electrodes which would be produced there by the 
reaction. Electromotive force, in reactions which generate 
electricity, is thus completely comparable to pressure in 
those that are accompanied by increase of volume, and 
the electromotive force generated by the reaction exactly 
answers to the limiting counterpressure. Let us follow 
out the way in which a transformation going reverse ways 
above and below a fixed temperature may be conducted so 
as to go hand in hand with production of electric current, 
and let us choose for the purpose the decomposition and 
reformation of zinc sulphate (Zn SO^. yH^O), symbolized by 

ZnSO^. 7H2O ZnSO^. + H2O, 

and associated with the temperature limit 39°. 

Two glass vessels A and B (Fig. 59), each provided with 
a pair of electrodes, are to be used; 
the upper electrode is a piece of 
metallic zinc, the lower mercury, 
covered with a layer of mercurous 
sulphate. The vessel A contains 
moist ZnSO^ . 7 B.^O ; the other, b, 
contains moist Zn SO^ . 6H2O. Al¬ 
though the two hydrates in the ^ 
moist state are both stable only at 
39°, yet with certain precautions, 
like those to be attended to in 
working with supersaturated solu¬ 
tions—especially the closure (with 
shellac) of the two vessels at the TmTsg. 

top—it is possible to work with 

both salts at temperatures other than 39°. To prepare the 
hexahydrate in Bit is then only necessary to warm that vessel 
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above 39° for a sufficiently lon^^ tinu‘. Tin* whole in tlieri 
placed in the tliennostat and ()hH(*rv(‘d in the nei^hhourlnKHl 
of 39°. Saturation with Zn SO^. 7 ) and Zn H( , 6H.d^ 

eventually occurs in the two vchhoIh reHjH‘{*tiv(‘Iy, anti may hi* 
hastened by the action of a stirna*, not shown in Fi^. 39. 
The behaviour described on p. 63 then hIiowh itself; the 
solution of the more stable modification in thi^ more dilute, 
that is, below the ZnSO^.jH^^O in a, above 39® the 
ZnS04.6H2() in B. At 39® the two BolutionH are equal 
The difference equalizes itself (dectrieally, ninm ilie more 
concentrated solution, say in n hcdow 39 , ^ives off its salt 
as ions, the Zn to the zinc rod, the SO^ to tin* iiiiu’enry, 
with formation of inercurous snlphati*.; tlie zinc in n 
is therefore positively charged, the mcu'cnry negatively. 
The reverse takes place in a: tlie zinc gives off |Kmitive 
ions and acquires a negative charge?; the meriuirouH Hiilpliaie 
gives off SO4 as negative ions, and thmidon? poHitively 
charged ions of mercury fall into tlie maHs of inerciiry iit 
the electrode, which acquires a positive cliarge, 11i«* 
quantities of electricity in (juestion muitralizt? cme iim>th«‘r 
by a current in the sense of the arrows in Fig. 59. But 
the transformation 

ZnSO,. 6 H ,0 + H ,0 ==: ZnSO,. 711^0 

is associated with the current, since the iiaiioval of zirie 
sulphate from the solution in b, so long us saturiitiori lasts, 
results in the dissolving, and therefore cif 

ZnSO^. 6H2O ; while the takirrg up of zinc milphale by tlia 
solution in a necessarily makes ZnBO^. 7H^1> w?|'iiirfite mit. 

If now we rneiisure the electromotive fort!*! umler wliicli 
the current accompanying the convemion is prrMliieeti, ami 
calculate how much work {dE exprawied in ealories) is given 
out in the electrical form, by the eonvemion of a given 
mass of zinc sulphate we obtain : 



in which q is the heat evolved by the a>i:iversion of ttiiit 
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amount of zinc sulphate, F the absolute temperature of 
conversion, and dt the remoteness from the conversion-point. 
Fig. 58 therefore gives a graphical expression of the pro¬ 
duction of work in the electrical case also, an expression, 
too, of the experimental results. 

The case here considered has the advantage, with regard 
to velocity of reaction, that not only the ‘moving force’ 
or ‘ affinity ’ can be calculated and measured as electro¬ 
motive force, and therefore also the work done dE can be, 
but the rate at which the reaction in question takes place 
can be determined by other data and rules. 

The calculable and known electromotive force, shows 
itself in a current whose intensity is, by Ohm’s law, 



where W is the resistance, external and internal. The 
external resistance, however, may be made as small as we 
please, so that W becomes a quantity depending only on 
the electrodes, their distance apart, and the properties of 
the solution, and is therefore measurable by known methods. 

According to Faraday’s law, a perfectly definite deposition 
of zinc takes •place for a given current running a given 
time, so that the velocity of reaction is definite too. Thus 
the nature of the resistance already spoken of (p. 176) 
which conditions the progress of a chemical reaction is 
explained, at least in a special case; it depends here on 
the conductivity of an electrolyte, i. e. on the velocity of 
movement through the medium in question, under the 
influence of the moving force, which is here electrical. 

3. Velocity of Reactio% in Uncondemed Systems. 

{Oases and Dilute Solutions.) 

In the preceding, the simple case was considered of 
a conversion that is complete, and from beginning to end 
suffers no variation qualitatively. The moving force is 
then the same through the whole period of change, and is 
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closely connected with the work that the conversion is able 
to perform. In the second place we have to consider 
reactions which are accompanied by a qualitative as well 
as a quantitative change—by a change of concentration. 
The moving force is then different from moment to moment, 
and may eventually vanish, with the setting in of chemical 
equilibrium. 

As the case previously explained was comparable with 
fusion and solidification, and the velocity then discussed 
with the rate of solidification, so here the phenomena may 
be brought into relation with the physical phenomenon 
of evaporation, which, in analogy with the change of moving 
force just referred to, goes more slowly up to the occurrence 
of equilibrium, here reached when the vapour pressure has 
risen to a maximum. 

In the latter cases the velocity seems to depend on the 
difference between two functions of the concentration of 
the two transforming states of aggregation or systems: 
functions whose equality causes the equilibrium. The 
velocity is proportional to the difference of velocities, pro¬ 
vided there is no other changing factor during the 
conversion ’. ^ 

The matter is simplest in the act of evaporation: equi¬ 
librium occurs when the maximum pressure (P) of the 
evaporating body is equal to the pressure of the vapour (p) j 
the rate of evaporation is proportional to the difference 
between the two quantities, a relation on which the psychro- 
ineter of August is based; that is. 


Condition of equilibrium.= P 

Rate of evaporation. k{P-p). 


Quite the same relation was found by Noyes and 
Whitney ^ for the rate of solution of benzoic acid and of 
lead chloride, since it proved to be proportional to the 

' Berthelofc, Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. 65, 66, 68 ; Guldberg and "Waage, 
Joum. f. Prakt. Chem. 19. 83 j Planck, Vorlsmngen ilber Thermodymmik, 1897, 
p. 247. 

* Zdtsckr. f, Phys. Chem. 23. 689. 
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difference between the saturating concentration (C) and the 
concentration actually existing (c): 


Condition of equilibrium. C = c 

Eate of solution. k[C^c). 


These relations correspond exactly to those found for 
chemical reactions which lead to equilibrium. 

Starting from the condition of equilibrium found on 
p. ic8, 

271 log 0 = const., 




p// n'\ 
^ 2 


or == 21 . 

in which C expresses the concentration of the bodies, 0 ^ of 
the first, Cg of the second system; n the number of molecules 
of these substances which take part in the reaction. The 
functions of the concentrations on the two sides whose 
equality causes equilibrium then give 


Condition of equilibrium C'. 

and the velocity of reaction is proportional to the difference: 

Velocity of reaction = 

as appears from the experiments, now to be described, of 
Meyer and Bodenstein^ on hydriodic acid, among others. 
Only it must be remembered that this equation, like the 
condition of equilibrium with which it is connected, is only 
correct for sufiicient dilution. 

The partial decomposition of hydriodic acid, already 
studied by Hautefeuille ^ and more thoroughly by Lemoine®, 
has in recent times been the object of an exhaustive 
investigation by the authors just mentioned. The later 
researches, which we shall more especially make use of, 
cover the double problem—^the study of the phenomena of 
equilibrium on the one hand, and that of velocity on the 
other. 

The experiments which refer to equilibrium have already 


Zdtschr,/, Pkys, Chem, 13. 56; aa. i. ® Compt. Bend, 64. 608. 

* Ann, de CMm, et de Phy$. [5] la. 145. 
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been described on p. jo8 . We need only note from them 
that the above equation was confirmed. It takes for the 
equilibrium in question, 

the simple form 

Ci^ = KCbij 

and at 440° the value of K was found to be o*0!Z. 

Next we must introduce the rate of decomposition of 
hydriodic acid. A series of glass bulbs, connected by tubes 
drawn out in the middle so as to be easily sealed up, was 
freed from air by means of hydrogen. The gas, before 
entering the bulbs, was passed through an aqueous solution 
of hydriodic acid (prepared from its elements); the stream 
of hydrogen was then stopped, and the solution heated; 
the gas evolved passed over red phosphorus and phosphorus 
pentoxide into the bulbs till all the hydrogen was displaced. 
After being sealed off the bulbs were heated several hours 
in sulphur vapour (at 440°), and after an observed interval 
of time cooled and analyzed. For the velocity, assumed 
proportional to the difference between the two tonns in 
the preceding equation, we have : 

If the HI originally present is i gram-molecule in 
V litres, and x gram-molecules disappear in t hours, then 




and accordingly 

or 


dx 


= ^rdt, 


4K{x-xf-x^- 4V 

by integration 

I , a{i—x) + x Jet 
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in which. 

a = 2 = 2 V0-02, = 0^282 ; 

and at ^ = o cc = o, so that 


const. = o, 

and accordingly the expression 



I + !Z -55 ^ 
1-4.550; 


must be constant during the reaction, if the volume be 
unchanged. 

The following table contains the results of experiment: 


t (hours) 
5 

15 

60 


^ i + 2-55a; 

X ■ log - 

t 1-4-5533 

0.0235 0.0149 

00755 0.0171 

0.19 0.0173 


B. Chemical Kinetics. 

The expression for the velocity of reaction 

h 

for changes that lead to a final state of equilibrium, may 
be simplified for the case of reactions that are unlimited, or 
apparently unlimited. Equilibrium then means the com¬ 
plete predominance of one of the two systems : choosing the 
one whose concentration is expressed by G, its prevalence 
in the final state requires an extremely small value of K ; 
the second term in the above expression disappears, and 
the expression for the velocity becomes 


hC'^ G"^ 


Let us then apply this to particular cases, and test it 
experimentally. 


I. Monomolecular Reactions. [Decomposition of Arsine.) 

The simplest case included in the above formula is that 
in which there is only one concentration with whose 
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changes we are concerned, and in that the value of -n is 
unity. We then get the mathematical expression 


dt 


= ha 


In chemical language this means that a single body is 
totally or almost totally transformed in the reaction which 
takes place in a single molecule, as in the decomposition of 
arsine, according to the equation 

AsH3 = As + 3H. 

The transformation in question is called monomolecular, 

and the amount converted in 
the unit of time is, according 
to the above expression, pro¬ 
portional to the amount pre¬ 
sent. That might in any 
case be expected of such a 
process. 

The apparatus used for the 
study of the progress of such 
a reaction has a reservoir a 
(Fig. 60), into which, after 
evacuation, the arsine is in¬ 
troduced by the capillary e. 
E is then sealed off in the 
blowpipe. The measurement 
of the quantity present and 
the quantity decomposed is 
accomplished by observing 
the pressure at known volume 
and temperature. To that 
end 0 is filled with mercury, 
and A having been placed with a thermometer in water, 
the tap D is opened, and by raising or lowering F the 
mercury is brought to a marked level in c. The difference 
in level between 0 and f, together with the barometer 
reading, gives the pressure of the gas in a at a definite 



Fig. 60. 
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temperature and volume. The mass of arsine is, however, 
closely connected with this. Since by decomposition of 
two molecules of gas, three molecules of hydrogen are 
produced, besides solid arsenic, the pressure rises during 
decomposition in the ratio : 3. If then the original con¬ 
centration and pressure are Gq and Pq, and after t the pres¬ 
sure has risen to P^, then the concentration of the arsine 
remaining is connected with it in this manner: 

— 73 , ^ JD 

so that 

•^0 

Integrating the fundamental equation we get 


and for t = o 
so that 


and accordingly 


— log Ci = let -f const.. 


— log Cq = const., 

log (^) = 



Pq 

^Po-^Pt 


= Ic. 


The following table contains the results of experiments 
obtained by heating in diphenylamine vapour (310°):— 


Time in hours , 

t 

Pressure %n miXlirnetres . 

P 

7c 

0 . 

784-84 

— 

3 • 

. . 878.5 

0-0908 

4 • 

904-05 

00905 

5 • 

. . 928-02 

0-0908 

6 , 

. . 949-28 

0-0905 

7 • 

. . 969-08 

0-0906 

8 . 

987.19 

0-0906 

The chemical meaning of the value found for k = 0-0906 


appears from the relation 
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The velocity of decomposition is such that if during an 
hour the quantity of arsine were maintained constant, by 
replacing the amount decomposed, then at 310° the frac¬ 
tion 0-0906 of that originally present would be decom¬ 
posed, i. e. 9-06 It may be added that the slow progress 
of such a monomolecular reaction shows that not all the 
molecules of a gas are in the same condition, else either 
none would be decomposed or all together. The behaviour 
recalls Maxwell’s assumption that in a gas all temperatures 
round a certain average occur. 


a. Bimolecular Reactions. 


Proceeding step by step we come to the case that only 
one concentration changes, but that the change of the body 
in question is such that two molecules must work together 
to effect it. The expression for the velocity then becomes 


clG 

dt 


= kC\ 


Such a case would seem to be the decomposition of 
hydriodic acid, 

and on p. 189 it was shown that the experiments seem to 
conform to the quadratic expression; but the process of 
reaction is complicated, because it does not lead to complete 
decomposition of the hydriodic acid. 

We have a second ease in which two molecules, but now 
of different kinds, take part, and which may therefore be 
called bimolecular, in saponification, e. g., of ethyl acetate 
by soda: 

CsHaCOOC^H^ + NaOH = C^HgCOONa + C,H,OH. 
Since here the two reacting molecules are different, two 
concentrations. Or and On, occur in the fundamental equa¬ 
tion. The velocity may be expressed indifferently by 
dC do 

—dF — dF' since the soda and ethyl acetate dis- 
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appear molecule for molecule, and therefore at the same 
rate. 

The experiments carried out by Warder^, Reicher^, 
Ostwald and Arrhenius ^ consist in, first, the preparation 
of, say, -/g- normal potash and normal ethyl acetate. 
The flasks containing these liquids are placed (well stop¬ 
pered) for several hours in a thermostat to acquire a con¬ 
stant temperature. Before the experiment 50 cub. centi¬ 
metres of each liquid are poured into a previously warmed 
flask, and the mixture well shaken. For the observation 10 
cub. centimetres of this experimental liquid is measured off, 
and immediately before the time of observation is placed 
under the burette. Four seconds before the time of obser¬ 
vation the tap of the burette is opened and acid allowed to 
flow in a rapid stream till about 10 less than enough to 
neutralize. (The requisite quantity can quite well be 
estimated to 10°/^.) The flow of acid requires, closely 
enough, eight seconds. In the following ten to fifteen 
seconds the acid required to neutralize can be determined 
with accuracy by careful titration. Or else a known exces¬ 
sive quantity of acid may be added and titrated back. 

The data may be most conveniently made use of by 
means of the equation obtained on integrating: 

The concentration Gj is the titre of the alkali at the 
moment required; Oji is the titre of the ester at the same 
moment, and is found from the difference between Gi and 
the alkali remaining after complete conversion (7oo; if ester 
is taken in excess, then the excess of it may be measured 
after the reaction, which makes the determination more 
convenient; the excess has, obviously, to be added to Gi to 
get Assuming the first case, that of alkali in excess, or 

Crx = C:-C„ and -^ = kC^iC,-GJ. 

^ BerL Ber. 14. 1361. ' * Liehig *8 Ann. 228. 257 ; 238. 276. 

“ Jowm.f. Prakt. Cherri. [2] 35. 112. * Zeitschr.f. Phys. Chem. i. no. 
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integration gives 
I 


log; 


C-T 


C'l —1'«, 

and C'l = C'o’ t=o, therefore 


= + const.; 


const. = 


6^ 


log 




Go-G. 


and 


■whence 


I , Ci(Cf^ — C^oc) 7/ 

OiiG,-GJ 


0^ 
k = 


Gy^'^C.iGr- 


■oj. 


Note that it is not necessary to take as initial concentra¬ 
tion that at the moment of mixing; any other moment 
may he chosen as starting point, and it is well, indeed, not 
to make the first observation used in the calculations too 
quickly after mixing. We may reproduce a series from 
Reicher's experiments at 9-6°. Each ico cub. centimetres of 
alkali-ester mixture was taken and its titre T expressed in 

cub. centimetres of normal liquid. Then 

G,{G,-G^)^ ,{T,-1\) 

Go{G^- 


24-83 




and 


' ” 100 


To{Tx-TJ' 


24B3 


Taking as unit of concentration, as usual, the kilogram- 
molecule per cub. metre, or the gram-molecule per litre, 
i. e. normality, we find: 


Time in minutes, 
t 

o 

4.89 
11-36 
29.18 
00 

The meaning of the 
equation 


Titre of mixture. 

T k 

61.95 — 

50-59 2.31 

42.40 2.33 

29.35 2.28 

14.92 — 

constant Jc is apparent from the 

I dCr 


O' 1 On dt 


■IT = ^^*3* 
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If (7i = (7ii = I, i. e. if the solution be normal with respect 
to alkali and ester, and if the transformed materials be 
continuously replaced, ri-3 times the quantity originally 
present would be saponified in a minute. The reaction is 
therefore a very rapid one. 

It should be noticed that the equation may be derived 
from kinetic considerations, since to bring about the change 
a collision of the two reacting molecules is necessary, and 
the number of collisions is therefore obviously proportional 
to the amount of reaction taking place. The number in 
unit of volume is, however, proportional to both the mass 
of alkali and of ester, Gi and Gn, and we get accordingly 

The restriction to dilute systems (solutions and gases) 
which follows from the connexion with the law of equi¬ 
librium (p. 387) holds for the kinetic deduction also, since 
proportionality between the number of collisions and Gi and 
Gii is only to be expected in the limiting case when the 
space taken up by the molecules themselves vanishes by 
comparison with the total space, which is only true for 
infinite dilution. Practically the necessary condition holds 
for tenth-normality and below. 

3. Trimolecular Reactions. 

If three molecules are required to complete a reaction, 
three cases may be distinguished, according as the molecules 
are all alike, two alike, or all different. 

If all are alike the velocity may be taken as proportional 
to 0^, in the other cases to Gu and Cj, Cn, Gm respectively. 

Although, as we shall see later, polymolecular reactions 
are very rare, an example of each kind may be found. 

I. With the molecules all alike, we have formation of 
cyamelide from cyanic acid : 

3CN0H = C 3 N 303 H 3 . 

This we shall have to refer to again. 

N a 
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2. With two molecules alike, the reaction between ferric 
chloride and stannous chloride 


2FeCl3 + SnCl2= 2Fe0l2 + SnCl4. 

3. For the case of three different molecules we have the 
experiments of Noyes and Wason ^ on the reaction between 
ferrous chloride, potassium chlorate, and hydrochloric acid, 
studied by Hood Here we have to do with the equation 

The determinations were carried out at 20** and the 
quantity x of ferrous chloride used up measured by means 
of permanganate, with the precautions necessary in presence 
of chlorine, li A, B,G are the quantities originally present 
of FeClg, KCIO3, and HCl, expressed in terms of the 
quantities occurring in the reaction, then after a time t 
there remain A-^x, and G—x respectively, and the 

equation becomes 

^^ = h{A-x){B-x){C-x), 


from which, by integration, 


I f I , A—x 


+ 


I 


log ~= kt + const., 


and since when t = Oy x = o: 

J: S ^ B(A^x) 1 j G{B’--x )l __ ^ 

t(G^A) lA^B ^ A(B-x)^ G-^B B(G-x)) ^ 


We will quote a series of observations, and for simplicity 
of calculation, one in which A = jB = ( 7. The fundamental 
equation then becomes 


dx 

dt 


k{A—xf, 


^ Noyes, Zdtschr.f. Phys. Chem. 16. 546. ^ Loc. cit. 22. 210. 

® PM. Mag, [5] 6. 371; 8. 121; 20. 323. See also Schlundt and Warder 
on the action of KI, KCIO3, and HOI, Zeitschr. f. Phys, Chem. 18. 674; 20. 
625. 
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from which, by integration, 


I 

2 [A — xf 


= +const., 


and since for ^ = o, aj = o, 


therefore 


I 

2A^ 


= const., 


I 

2{A—xf 


T _ x[2A‘-x) _ 

2A^ “ 2A^ {A—xf 


x{2A^x) _ 

2A(A-^xft^ 


In the case chosen (at 20°) JL = jB = C = c-i, i. e. in the 
equation 


6FeCl2 + KC 103 + 6 HCl = 6FeCl3 + KCl+ 3 H 2 P, 

the hydrochloric acid was decinormal, and the ferrous 
chloride and potassium chlorate of a strength corresponding 
to a decinormal value in oxidation and reduction. 


Time in minutes. 


10 X 

10 {A-’X) 

k 

0 . 

. 

0 

I 

— 

5 • 


00 

0 

6 

0.952 

1.04 

15 • 


0.122 

9*878 

0.99 

35 ♦ 


0.238 

0*762 

1*03 

60 . 


0.329 

0.671 

I.OI 

no . 


0.452 

0.548 

1.06 

170 . 


0.525 

0.475 

I.OI 


4. BetermiTiation of the Nrnnher of Molecvles taking 
part in a Readion. 

The different forms assumed by the equation according 
as we are dealing with a transformation of a single molecule, 
or the mutual action of two or of three, allow conversely 
of a conclusion as to the number of molecules taking part 
in the reaction when unknown. 

There are essentially two methods. Either one may 
follow out the course of the reaction in time, when the 
volume is kept constant, as above, or one may observe the 
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influence which a change of volume has on the velocity of 
reaction. 

The first method is easily intelligible from what precedes. 
Suppose the decomposition of arsine to be trimolecular, 
an assumption that is not excluded by the nature of the 
process, for it might take place thus: 

aAsHg = 2 As + 3H2. 


The equation then, instead of 


-^-kC 
dt - 


would be 


and instead of 


dt 


= kG^ 


I, C'o 


being constant, we should have 

t C, 

constant: but experiment shows constancy of the former. 

Simple as this test is in theory, its indications are often 
doubtful, for often disturbing influences arise during the 
reaction, which may entirely distort the view obtained of 
the reaction. 

The other method, based on the varying influence of 
change of volume on the velocity of reaction, is altogether- 
preferable. Let us set side by side the equations 

^G j ^ do 1 dCJ 7 /-Y 

~'di~^^’ =kOiCnCni. 

Passing from the volume v to that of F the velocity will, 
according to the case in question, be changed from 

= F : z; or or F3 : 

re^ectively, which, if v and F differ widely, will cause 
differences surpassing any anomalies that the reaction may 
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sliow. The number of molecules i. e. the exponent i, 2, 
or 3, may then be directly calculated; for, remembering that 
the concentration is inversely proportional to the volume, or 


we get 


C,:Cy^ V:v, 


, /at 

< jI -‘°g (n 

log 0 .,-log Gy 


We will describe such an experiment to determine the 
number of molecules which take part in the 
formation of cyamelide from cyanic acid: |il|, 

tiCNOH = aN,,0,H„. 

The apparatus (Fig. 61) contains cyanic acid il' | 

in B and is evacuated in A. To obtain this 
state of things solid cyanuric acid is first placed 
in c and that tube connected to the air-pump. iji | 

After evacuation of both k. and B the tap ^ ' 
between them is closed and 0 fused off. b is J 

then filled with cyanic acid by heating the | j 

cyanuric acid, and finally the mercury in the ^ 
cylinder is allowed to rise, or the apparatus is mmmmm 
lowered until c is cut off from b by mercury. 

The reaction now proceeds slowly at atmo- IC B 
spheric temperature; constant volume is pre- | |||r 
served by attending to the level of mercury |H 

in the cylinder. The concentration of the ||| 

cyanic acid present at any moment is cal- ill 

culated from the pressure corresponding to a ||| 

fixed volume, the mercury in the cylinder ll™| 

being allowed to flow out (by a tap not shown fig. 61. 
in the figure) till the mercury level below b 
reaches a mark on the apparatus. When the velocity of 
reaction has been found, the volume of the gas is doubled 
by opening the tap between a and B, and the velocity again 

library's 

@ -s_® 
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Time in hours , 
t 

23 

20 


Concentratio 7 L . 
C 

188.84 

153-46 

\ 19-01 

\ 76-04 



- log 



V 


log - log Cy 


2.9 


The reaction is therefore apparently trimolecular. Noyes 
and Wason (p. 196) have in a similar manner shown 
the trimolecular character of the action between ferrous 
chloride, potassium chlorate, and hydrochloric acid. 

The method for determination of the number of mole¬ 
cules may be extended in one direction. If in the formula 


dt 


kCiV 


II > 


one of the concentrations, say Cji, is in any manner made 
constant (e. g. it may be made very great as compared 
with the others), then it disappears from the equation, 
which becomes 

— ^ kidl^, where ki = kCii\ 

This allows of determining the number of molecules of 
the component, to which Cj refers, taking part in the 
reaction. In this way Ewan^ showed it to be probable 
that in the slow oxidation of phosphorus, sulphur, and 
aldehyde, the oxygen has the coefldcient i, pointing to an 
action of dissociated oxygen (atoms, or ions). 

It must be noticed that, so far as the number of mole¬ 
cules has been investigated, it appears that the mechanism 
of reaction is in general very simple, and nearly always 
mono- or bi-molecular. If an equation, in order to express 
a process of reaction quantitatively, shows the interaction 
of several molecules, it is probably in reality a combination 
of processes taking place consecutively. The action of 
hydriodic acid on hydrogen peroxide, 

aHI-i-HgOji = Ig-hi^HgO, 

‘ ZettstJir . J . Phys . Chem . i6. 331; Van’t Hoff, 1 . c. 16. 413; Jorissen, 1 . c. 

34 , 54 ; 33 - 66 ^. 
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appears to be not tri- but bi-molecular and apparently 
takes place by steps, the first process being bimolecular, 

m + H20, = HI0+H20, 

HIO + HI =H, 0 -hl 2 . 

In some cases this opinion in favour of simple processes 
of reaction occurring by stages is directly confirmed by 
experiment. This is so with the combustion of phos~ 
phoretted hydrogen, PH3, which, taken as a whole, is repre¬ 
sented by the equation 

2PH3 + 402 = P 205 + 3H,0, 

and would be hexamolecular. Van der Staat^ proved in 
this case that the first stage is bimolecular, and that when 
the gases are allowed to diffuse slowly into one another, 
so that the mutual action takes place in a dilute state, it 
corresponds sharply to the equation 

PH3-hO, = PO,H + H„ 

metaphosphoric acid and hydrogen being formed in theo¬ 
retical quantity. 

Smithells and Dent^ found in the same way for the 
combustion of cyanogen, represented as a whole by the 
trimolecular equation 

that the first stage of the process is bimolecular, 

C,N2 +02 = 200 + ^2, 

since the requisite quantity of carbon monoxide is pro¬ 
duced. 

Bone and Cane^ found the same to be true for the 
combustion of acetylene, heptamolecular according to 

+ 5O2 = 4CO2 + 2H2O. 


^ Noyes, Zeitschr,f- Phys. Chem. 18. 131. 

^ 1 . c- 12. 322; Inaugural Dissertation, Amsterdam, 1893. 
® Journ. Chem, Soc. Trans. 1894, p. 603. 

* 1. c. 71. 26. 
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The first stage is again a bimolecular process resulting 
in formation of carbon monoxide and hydrogen: 

C2II2 + O2 = 2CO + Hg. 

Kinetically the rarity of polymolecular reactions is 
quite intelligible. The probability of a simultaneous colli¬ 
sion between three molecules, and those of specified kinds, 
is a very small one; so the reaction proceeds, if it is 
possible at all, by the actions taking place within a single 
molecule, or on the meeting of two. 


5. Relation between the Constants of Equilihriwm 
and of Velocity. 

If the condition of the equilibrium be represented, as on 
p. 187, by the equation 


... = ..., 


in which K is called the reaction constant, a relation is to 
be found between it and the constant of velocity Jc, just 
considered. The relation follows from the equation if 
equilibrium without any substances in excess be assumed. 
By way of example consider * 

^Cl2+2H20^4HCl + 02. 

The equation of equilibrium is then 

Ct,oiCo, = KChCh,o- 

If now none of the bodies are in excess, i. e. the Clj, and 
HgO as well as the HCl and Og, in the proportions in 
which they occur in the reaction, then the following simple 
relations between the concentrations hold: 

C'hci = 4C^Oj ai^d (7cij = C^HjO* 

We may, however, gain a further simplification by choice 
of the unit of concentration, taking as unit not the mole¬ 
cular quantity, but the quantity occurring in the reaction, 
i.e. aCl^, 2H2O, 4HCI, and O2. Then only two concentra¬ 
tions will come into account, which may be called the con- 
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centration of the first and second systems respectively, and 
may be represented by and Og. The equation of equili¬ 
brium becomes then 

= KC'^^ 

in which " ' 

and 


(I) 


71-^ — 7b 7b -j^ -f- ... 


It must be observed that this reaction constant is not 
always the same as the former. For calling the former K^, 
and the latter K^, we have 

... .STi = ...K,. 

The law of velocity simplifies in the same way to 

- kC’^ 

in which the constant k may differ from that previously 
used, just as is the case with the reaction-constant. Hence 
for the two reciprocal reactions, which together lead to 
equilibrium. 


dC^ _ 7 
dt “'" 2 ^ ’ 


and 


dt ~ 


k^C^- 


Since now, with the above choice of unit, the increase of 
concentration of the one system involves an equal decrease 
of concentration of the other, the actual velocity in the 
system tending to equilibrium is 

§=k,c:>-k,c:^. 

For equilibrium this must obviously be zero, so that 

By combining (i) and (a) we get 

k. 


K = 


K 


(2) 
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The reaction constant is, therefore, with proper choice of 
•units of concentration, the ratio between the two velocities 
of reaction. 

The same relation may be ded-nced kinetically in a 
simple manner, starting from the two opposing velocities, 
which by their equality lead to the state of equilibrium. 
The velocities are 


dt 


and 



and their equality gives 


= k,Cl\ 

which is nothing else than the equation of the equilibrium 
with ^ instead of K, 

This relation may be tested by an example in which the 
opposed velocities have been determined experimentally 
along with the equilibrium. The case is an investigation 
of Knoblauch ^ on the formation of an ester: 

C,H, 0 , + C,H, 0 H = C,H 30 , + H, 0 . 

The values of n are here all alike unity, which much 
simplifies the theoretical treatment. The velocity of esteri¬ 
fication was measured at 2^° by bringing 3*001 grams of 
acetic acid in 30 cub. centimetres together with a mixture 
in molecular proportion of alcohol and water, containing a 
little hydrochloric acid, to hasten the reaction. A litre of 
the liquid contained i gram-molecule of acetic acid to 12*756 
each of alcohol and water. During the first period of the 
reaction, when the velocity is moderately constant, i.e. little 
influenced by change of concentration, and products of re¬ 
action, Jcy may be calculated, from the velocity of esteri¬ 
fication {ACeatei' : A^) : 


Zeitschr. /. Phys. Chem, 22. 268. See also Kuster, 1 . c. 18. 161. 
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Time in minutes. 

eater 

At 

0 

0 


44 

0.T327 

0-00302 

53 

0.1628 

0.00307 

62 

0-1847 

0.00298 

70 

0.2128 

0.00304 

SO that on the average 



^ ^ ester 



At =°-°° 303 - 


Since now 

ester _ 

^ acid ^ alcohol > 


and 



acid — ^alcohol — 


0-00303 

12-756 


0*000^38. 


The velocity of decomposition of the ester was measured 
in a liquid containing per litre i gram-molecule of ethyl 
acetate and 12-^^ 15 each of alcohol and water, with the 
same amount of hydrochloric acid as in the previous experi- 


ment. The results were : 

^ Oadd 


Time in minutes. 

At 

0 , 

6 


78 . 

0.0777 

0-000996 

86 . 

0.0862 

0.001003 

0-000989 

94 . 

therefore on the average 

0093 


^ acid 

= o-ooo99<5- 


Since now 


and 


d/ 0 CLCid 


cit — ^ estei' ^ water > 


tester — ^water — 


0000996 


0*0000815. 
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The reaction constant K in the relation 

^este)' ^water ^ acid ^alcohol > 

h 

which should be equal to y^, was determined from the final 

condition in the first experiment, where the ester formed 
reached the maximum amount of 0-7144 gram-molecule per 
litre. Hence 

“ 0*7^44) ^water ~ 12*75^ 4" 0-7I44j 

^acid^ I 0*7^44) ^alcohol — 12*75^ — 0-7l44> 

and accordingly 


whilst 


i:=?2i«ili£«24=,.84, 

0-2850x12-0416 
k. 0-000228 

7 =-^r~= ^^*9^- 

0-0000815 


6, Nature of the Influences hindering Reaction. 

As we remarked at the beginning, the observed velocity 
of reaction is to be considered the result of two factors, 
which have been named the ‘ moving force' and the ' resis¬ 
tance’ respectively. We are now concerned with the latter, 
and as it cannot be brought under a single point of view, and 
indeed is of different nature from one case to another, it 
is convenient to proceed step by step with definite facts. 

(a) The influences hindering physical changes of state, 
(a) The need of orientation of the molecules. Considering 
the two fundamental transformations between solid and 
liquid on the one hand, of evaporation and condensation 
on the other, we come across in each a definite factor 
influencing the velocity. 

The essential point with regard to fusion and solidifica¬ 
tion is that in fusion the resistance is absent, so that the 
velocity is proportional to the rate at which heat is sup¬ 
plied ; in other words, a solid body cannot be heated above 
its melting point. It is well known that the opposite view 
put forward by OameUey for ice is contradicted by experi- 


_ 
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ment, the most powerful sources of heat being unable to 
raise it above the melting point. On the other hand, we 
have the known fact that under-cooling of li(^uids below 
their freezing point is possible, and that, indeed, measure¬ 
ments of the rate of freezing ^ at given temperatures below 
the freezing point may be made. The cause of the delay 
in the latter case is apparently in the necessary orientation 
of the molecules on freezing, a movement that of course 
requires time, whereas, on melting, the molecules can stay 
in place, and only a small change in volume has to be 
accomplished. 

{l3) The need of change of place. In evaporation and 
condensation a second factor appears, which regulates the 
velocity; it is here the movements involved in the different 
positions in space which the substance has to make, ac¬ 
cording as it occupies the larger vapour-space or not. The 
velocity is in this case conditioned by phenomena that 
belong to the domain of diffusion. 

(y) Capillary influences. Yet a third factor has to be 
discussed in these physical transformations; it is the 
presence of the first small quantity of the product of 
transformation, which is necessary at least in solidification 
and in condensation. The accelerations occasioned in this 
way belong to the phenomena of capillarity. It may be 
added that apparently vapour above a certain concentra¬ 
tion condenses spontaneously, and liquid below a certain 
temperature freezes spontaneously. Thus, according to 
Ostwald^, phenol (melting point, 37-5°) cannot be cooled 
below without becoming solid. We may therefore dis¬ 
tinguish stable, metastable, and unstable states: only in the 
latter case does unconditional transformation take place. 

(&) The influences hindering chemical changes of state. 
As physical changes, as compared with chemical, always 
appear the simpler, so all the ‘ resistances ’ we have dis¬ 
covered in the region of physics appear also in chemical 

^ G-ernez, Joum. dePhys. [2] 2. 159; Tammann, Zeitschr.f. Phys. Chem. 23. 
326. ^ 1. c. 22. 289. 
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transformations, showing themselves in the study of veloci¬ 
ties as hindrances to the normal process of a reaction. 

(a) The 'need of orientatio'n of the molecvles is, in chemi¬ 
cal changes, obviously of more fundamental consequence, 
and n)ay, as in a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, lead to 
states of apparent equilibrium which are not upset by 
contact with the stable substance. Their analogy in the 
region of physics may be found in much under-cooled, 
amorphously solidified liquids, e.g. glasses. Comparing 
with the physical phenomena of fusion and solidification 
the corresponding chemical changes, and first the inter¬ 
mediate changes of crystalline forms, e. g. of sulphur, one 
characteristic feature is that rhombic sulphur can exist 
above the temperature of conversion, whereas solids cannot 
be heated above their melting point. The explanation 
is that, in the first case, the system formed above the 
temperature of conversion requires a definite molecular 
orientation. In the second place, it may be noted that 
such changes of crystalline form go quickly in soft bodies, 
like carbon hexachloride (O^Clg), ammonium nitrate, and 
so on, but in harder substances meet with resistance. Even 
the reciprocal conversions of sulphur, especially the change 
back into the rhombic form, in the neighbourhood of the 
temperature of conversion, proceed very slowly (p. 26}, 
and in general can only be observed by the aid of a 
solv-ent, which clearly helps the necessary processes of 
deorientation and orientation. Further, below the tempe¬ 
rature of conversion the process is more rapid on account 
of the increased ‘moving force’; but .on further cooling, 
below 0°, the resistance again gets the upper hand b So 
too, in the region of minerals, we find countless forms (of 
every dimorphic substance at least one form) which stay 
indefinitely in a state of apparent equilibrium, e.g. arra- 
gonite, although at ordinary temperatures calcite is the 
stable form of calcium carbonate. 

(/ 3 ) The need of change of 'place. In c^e- of reactions in 

‘ Ruys, RecueU des trav, Chim. de$ Pays-BaSj in. i. 
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wliicli iiuitnal action of Bovcral molecules is required, 
tlie speed with which move redativoly to one another 
will olivioiisly a fac^tor iii tludr course. The solvent or 
niediurri in which the reaction gom on may be of influence, 
in this respect, and its viscosity must he considered as of 
the first iriiputance. But as the solvtmt has another action 
iwi well, the results in this connexion will be d(5tailed later. 

(y) (Japillftry These show" theniHclveH in the 

region of eheinistry m of physics, in that the presence of 
a siilistiince favoura its further formation, and in some 
circuinstiitiec3s is recpiintd to make that {)osHil)le, as in 
crystallizing otit Hupersatu rated Holiitions, and in the 
mutual conversion of rliffer'cnt crystalline forms. A second 
point Itas spticially to he atternhsl tf) in gaseons reactions: 
imml eondensation due U> ca{)illary action has an accelerat¬ 
ing efieet on reac:tions which an? {iccoinpaiued by decrease 
of volume, i.e* chi iKd^nnolceular relations. Thus, e. g., in 
the trimoleeular formation of eyamelide from cyanic acid, 

3(;nc)H €3^,0,113, 

the layer of cyaimdide forming on the walls of the vessel 
has a greatly accelemting idfect, whilst in the rnonomole- 
eiilar ciec^ompisition of amine, 

AsH^ = Ah 4-511, 

tlie layer of amenic formed exercises hardly any noticeable 
iriflucfiee. 

{h) Iliftfierl/nfj hifitimem ehiraHeristw of chemMul 
Hmtiffe, Fi’orn the molecular-mechanical jmint of view, 
chemical chiinge, iis we have remarked, has, in common 
with physiml chiiiigc* of static that movemmits in space are 
only mmmm%ry in the case of polyrnolecivilar reactions, as 
with iifajKimticin ami c?oiidcmsation; tliat in changes taking 
place in solids, orientation of the moleculcH is necessaiy, as 
ill «)lidific!fition; and that, in tlm latter ease especially, 
capillary e. g. pri’seriee of the substance to lie 

foniied, inity iiiakc? themselves fedt. AH tliese mecdiiinical 
tioceftiities eorresfioml to influences that staml in the way 

o 
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of the process—resistances, that is, which reduce the rate of 
reaction, and may even stop the reaction altogether. 

There is, however, amongst chemical phenomena, a whole 
series of cases in which bodies or systems of bodies retain 
their condition although the hindering influences just dis¬ 
cussed are absent. This is most strikingly shown in 
isomerism. Consider a pair of isomers, such as fumaric and 
maleic acid, of which the latter, on warming, on presence 
of a trace of bromine and illumination, is converted into 
the former, and is therefore to be regarded as the less 
stable. Remove all the resistances, as e.g. by bringing 
maleic acid in solution into contact with fumaric, and still 
the maleic acid remains what it was, and it can hardly be 
supposed that in all such cases there is a velocity of 
reaction, but excessively small. Molecular-mechanically 
considered then, in addition to molecular orientation and 
displacement, a displacement, or exchange of the atoms, is 
of the first importance for chemical changes ;• and that may 
just as well be stopped by resistances, as glass in its con¬ 
version to the crystalline state, i. e. to Rdaumur porcelain. 

Apart from such considerations, it is important that 
many experimental results, especially recent ones, show 
that every substance and every complex of substances can 
remain in a state of apparent equilibrium, sharply defined 
by pressure and temperature. The oldest observations on 
this point refer to the phosphorescence, i. e. the oxidation 
of phosphorus. Davy found that above a certain pressure 
of oxygen the phosphorescence ceases, and Joubert^ put 
this limit more exactly into its connexion with tempera¬ 
ture, and found that phosphorescence sets in below the 


following limits of pressure: 



Temperature. Pressure Oxygen. 

1 Temperature. Pressure of Oxygen. 

1.4° 

355 mm. 

9 - 3 ° 

538 mm. 

3 ° 

387 

11 - 5 ° 

580 „ 

4.4° 

408 „ 


650 „ 

5 ° 

428 „ 

18° 

730 ,, 

6^ 

460 


760 „ 

8.9° 

519 » 



I 

Thlse sur la Phosphorescence du Phosphors^ 

Paris, 1874.- 
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This result, graphically represented by aid of two axes, 
the vertical for pressure, the horizontal for temperature 
(Fig. 62), gives a nearly straight line, dividing the diagram 
into an upper part in which oxidation does not, and a 
lower in which it does take place. The former is therefore 
the region of so-called apparent (or false) equilibrium. 

Similar results have lately been obtained by Holier ^ and 
Pdlabon ^ The former finds that between certain limits of 
temperature the conversion of oxygen and hydrogen into 
water, and of carbon monoxide and oxygen into carbon 


Pressure 



dioxide, is limited, and that, with regard to the first case, 
however long heated in contact with glazed porcelain, only 


e following percentage is converted at the 
ited:— 

temperature 

Temperature. 

Limit 

Temperature. 

Limit 

180® 

0 - 04 % 

433 ° 

30-81% 

200® 

0.12% 

498° 

56-38% 

239° 

1 - 3 % 

620° 

84-52% 

260° 

1-6% 

637° 

85-65% 

331° 

9-78% 

825° 

96-1% 

376° 

416° 

25 - 11 % 

35 - 7 % 

845° 

Explosion. 


P^labon found that the formation and decomposition of 
seleniuretted hydrogen, which above 325° lead to a defiboite 

^ Comptes Rendus, 122. 566. 2 1. c. 124. 360. 
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mixture of the compound and its elements, indifferently 
whether the former or the latter serve as starting point, 
below 2^5° do not lead to the same final state. The 
equilibrium 

SeH^^Se-fH^ 

is, according to the laws previously developed, governed by 
the condition 

^SeFa j^SeHa — El K 

0^^ Tb, Pi 

The author accordingly gives for each observed tempera¬ 
ture the final value of —reached. 

Px'^P^ 


Temperature . 

Time of heating . 

Vi 

Final value of -- 

V - x+Vi 


Hours . 

Formation . 

JDissodation . 

300° 

212 

0*124 

0*172 

300° 

322 

0.127 

0*17 

315° 

196 

0*164 

0*185 

315° 

320 

0*1625 

0*1801 

325° 

175 

0*187 

0193 

325° 

213 

0*1882 

0*192 


It should be noted that the limits so defined, which 
bound the region of apparent equilibrium, are by no means 
fixed. In the phosphorescence of phosphorus, e. g., they 
depend on the amount of moisture present. The combina¬ 
tion of oxygen and hydrogen, again, is ultimately depen¬ 
dent on the substance with which the gases are in contact. 
Thus, Mitscherlich ^ gives the temperature of explosion in 
glass vessels as 674° instead of 845°. 

Thermo-dynamically the existence of apparent equilibria 
may perhaps mean that the total work a reaction can give 
out does not correspond to the moving force at each stage 
of the reaction. It would do so if the same thing happened 
from moment to moment. That is obviously not the case 
during an orientation, and it is quite possible that a total 
positive, expenditure of work is associated with a negative 
during parts of the process. These would then correspond 

^ JirL Sr. 26^ 164. See also T. Meyer, L c. p. 428. 
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to an equal number of forms of apparent equilibrium, 1. e. 
polymorphic states, or isomers. 


7. General Conclusions with regard to the DetermtfUX- 
tion of Velocity of Reaction. 

With the numerous influences that, we have seen, make, 
themselves felt in the velocity of reaction, it is easily 
understood that the normal course of a reaction, as ex¬ 
pressed by the equation 


dC 

dt 




only appears undisturbed when all the factors are taken 
into account. 

In the first place, we have the fundamental condition 
that the above equation is only true for considerable dilu¬ 
tion (practically tenth-normality). 

Next, however, come the disturbances produced by th<‘. 
process itself or its products, usually appearing as an 
acceleration due to the presence of the products of reaction. 
These influences may often be avoided by the use of a 
solvent, whose overpowering quantity often sufficiently 
overcomes the influence of new products. 

For these reasons measurements of reaction in ganes 
have had the least result, as the products are then in 
a position to exercise their full effect. The difficulty ban 
so far only been overcome for the cases of slow dissociation 
of arsine and phosphine (p. 190), and the fonnation anil 
dissociation of hydriodic acid (p. 188). 


§ 2. Empirical Results in the Study of Velocity 
OP Reaction. 

We have now to consider the various observations con¬ 
nected with velocity of reaction, which have not yet l>een 
arranged under definite laws. Still a choice has to he 
made, and only those facts to be brought forward which, 
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so far as can at present be seen, are not in too loose con¬ 
nexion with what has been arranged in order. We have 
accordingly restricted ourselves to the following four 
sections:— 

A. Influence of the surroundings and the medium on 
velocity of reaction. 

B. Influence of temperature. 

C. Influence of pressure. 

D. Waves of reaction. 

Since now we are mainly concerned with the empirical 
material, the facts will be brought forward first, and 
moderately fully, while previously they served chiefly to 
develop or to verify certain generalizations. Afterwards 
we may develop the theory as far as possible in the direc¬ 
tion indicated by those facts. A common tendency will 
become prominent, that of applying the laws of equi¬ 
librium, and especially thermo-dynamics, in the service of 
the study of velocity of reaction. 


A. Influence of the Surroundings and the Medium 
on Velocity of Reaction. 

I. Inflmnfhces which alter the Velocity of Reaction, hut 
not the Equilibrium. 

(a) Contact effects. The peculiarity of contact action is 
that certain substances accelerate a reaction, or even start 
it, apparently without any change in themselves; at least, 
after the reaction is over the substances in question are 
found in the same quantity and the same state, and can 
accordingly eflfect the reaction to an unlimited extent. 

The fundamental rule, empirically and theoretically, on 
such actions is that the velocity is altered by them, but 
not the condition of equilibrium. Lemoine^, e. g., foimd 
o-r86 for the proportion of hydriodic acid dissociated at 
350° without spongy platinum, while Hautefeuille found 


^ Ann. de Chim, et de Phys. 1877 [5], 12. 
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o-ic) in prmmm of ilmi HuhHtnnoc^; Ditto* found on 
whcili* iliiit tin* Kiiino ih trim of tin* fonnationof HolcvniviretttMl 
hydro|ri»ii in proKonof* and aimcumo of puinicc:i“Htono; at 
hij^li tf*iri|M»rfiiiire (440'*), ivimn iho phononiona of ap{)ar(Uit 
ofjiiililiriuin fp. 210) do not iniorforo, Im found in two 
Hiiiiiliir o^poriiimiitH, iviiliout anti with innnieo-'Htoru.), 45-2 
iind 4fhH% foriiiofl rc»K{metivoly. 

Titoorotieiilly too, itsHtitnini^ that oontaidi acdaouH afhictod 
thft i!C|ttiiiliriiiifj, wi* nhould ooino uport a porpotuuin inohilo, 
liy workini^ iiltorniitidy witli and without tlm r.ontac.t Htih- 
afjinci!; ilm ronvrrHion nii^ht tlum ho oarrind hackvvardH 
mid forwards indidinitfdy, uimI ho work \m aoeoinpliBlH’d in 
any way, without fall of toinparaturo, in ('ontradiction to 
tlw IiiWH of thonnii’tlyniiniioH. 

From thf inahility of huoIi rontaot Huh.stanc<^H to tdihet 
a tliHjilaroinonl of of|iiilihnunu thorn followa inumnliatrly 
iliat if Ilia i*f#niiii>i HiiliHfanoo inc’n*aHrH thi^ Vf*lo(dty of ono 
of llir two ri»aatimiH li*adin|i^ to aijuilihrhnn, it muHt do ho 
for till* otfau' tdm, IIuih* if floaoinpoHiticm of hydriodia 
iiidd h*mnm*n iiion* riipiil by tin* notion of Hpong-y platinum, 
ihi,* Hfiiipf inriHt hi* truf! for tin* formation of hydnodio acid, 
%¥fiicli liiiii in fact ohnorviah 

llf:ilccailiir«tiif*c}iiiiiiciilly cormidoriHl, contact actiorw may 
prolifthly la! ciimpnrwl %vith that of a nolvimt in ilm mutual 
ciirivcmioii of ifilihrimt cryatiillinc fornm, in the fact tliat 
they rciiifivi! the liimIranccH to tho r«*tjuiHitc diHplacimmnt 
of tlifi utoiris. It in fJicnd'ori! to he cKpccicd that thoy 
iihmiM filter Ilia limita of iipparcnt c*|uilihrium wliich arc 
l♦orl^lcctt‘ll with aiicli hintirmmm (p. a 10). Further, the 
roiidcfiiiiitioii oil thif atirfacc of IkmIIcm proilucin|^ muHtnrit 
iliik'ta—ft laalicH—da ei#icntiid to the explana¬ 

tion ; it m iiififfifd eoiiipiirahlf* to the afreet <if n locatl very 
fiigfi pri*i«tiri*, %%diic!fi in wjiongy plfitiniim in comhined with 
tilts ifiiififtdifite prnxiiidty of a gcKxl coruhicior (hoc p. 1H5). 

(//) 1/ imrm t*f Whilnt Buiimsn aiicl 

Iic»c«! foiiiitl Hint tlm riiia of formation of hyilrcKjhlories 

* tiBn4m, p. ^ 8 ©. 
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acid from hydrogen and chlorine by light is greatly re¬ 
duced by the presence of quite small traces of gas, not long 
since ^ attention was again drawn to action of moisture, 
also in mere traces, on reactions in which the complicating 
factor of light plays no part. Myers found that carbon 
will not burn in dry oxygen, and Dixon showed that 
a carbon-monoxide-oxygen mixture, dried over phosphorus 
pentoxide, loses its explosibility; and Baker added a whole 
series of similar facts, in various connexions, from which 
it appears that many reactions are greatly accelerated, or 
even first become possible, through traces of moisture. As 
an example, we may quote the failure to produce NOg by 
combination of dry NO and oxygen. 

Since here again we have to do with quite small quan¬ 
tities, which reappear after the equation unchanged, the 
same considerations hold as for contact action (p. 
with the exception of the localimtion occurring in it. The 
same fundamental rule is therefore applicable; the in¬ 
fluences in question do not affect the state of equilibrium, 
and must therefore alter the two reciprocal reactions in the 
same sense and to the same degree (change the velocity 
constants in the same ratio). Baker showed that in 
a striking manner for the combination and separation of 
hydrochloric acid and ammonia. Fully dried, the two 
gases come together without contraction or clouding, whilst, 
on the other hand, dry ammonium chloride on evaporation 
gives off unchanged ammonium chloride vapour. Moisture 
leads in the first case immediately to combination; in the 
latter, as is well known, to dissociation. 

With regard to the explanation, we may say that though 
the accelerating influence of moisture has been shown in 
more than twenty reactions of most various kinds, it can 
hardly be regarded as a specifically chemical action. 
Baker ^ suggests that the electric conductivity due to 

* Dixon, PM, Tram, 1884, p. 629; Baker, Chem. Soc. Tram, 1885, p. 3494 
1894, p. 6 i2 ; PiGC . 1893, p, 129 ; Froc, Foy, Soc. 45. i. 

® See also J. If. Tkoiiison, PM. Mag.y Oct. 1893. 
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traces of moisture (p. 1B5), and also the exceptionally high 
dielectric constant of water, to he referred to later, may he 
^ closely connected with the phenomenon h 

2. Influences which affect both Velocity of Reaction 
and Equilibrium, 

If the surroundings in which a reaction takes place are 
changed, either by adding some other substance to the 
solvent, or entirely replacing the solvent hy another, then— 
chemical action being excluded—we may again speak of 
contact action, in the sense that the added substance or 
the new solvent remains unchanged after the reaction is 
over. The action is, however, so far different that it is no 
longer due to the influence of traces, nor is it local, but is 
due to influences that may alter the internal molecular 
I state of the reacting substances, as is shown, e. g., by the 

alteration of optical activity produced by a solvent Ac¬ 
cordingly change of equilibrium is possible, is probable, 
and indeed actually occurs. Whilst then, in the preceding 
case of contact action in the stricter sense, we had only to 
do with changes of velocity affecting the two reciprocal 
reactions to the same extent, we are now concerned with 
influences that make themselves felt on the equilibrium, 
and accordingly change the reciprocal velocities of reaction 
to different extents, and in such a way as to answer to the 
'displacement of equilibrium. We will keep this double 
character in view, and first discuss the observations on 
change of velocity, afterwards their relation to the state 
of equilibrium. 

\ (a) Change of velocity due to the addition of soluble 

substances. The influence especially of neutral salts on 
the velocity of chemical reactions has been repeatedly the 
subject of investigation. Thus Ostwald^ found that the 

^ Nernst, ZeitHchr.f. Phys. Chem. 13. 531 ; Briihl, 1 . c. 18. 514. 

Landolt, JDas opHsche Drehungsvermogm, 1897, p. 146. 

2 Journ.f. Prakt. Chem. (^New Series), 23. 209. 
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action of hydrochloric and nitric acids on calcium and zinc 
oxalate is accelerated by the addition of salts, most by 
K-salts, less by Na- and NH^-, which are about ecjual in 
their action, and least by Mg-salts. H. Trey^ showed 
that metallic chlorides hasten tlie catalysis of methyl 
acetate by hydrochloric acid. The accelerating infiiienee 
proved to be the greater the less the atomic weight of the 
metal. The rate of saponification by sulphuric acid was 
reduced by addition of sulphates, and hcire the reducing 
effect increased with the atomic weight. Arrlienius ^ 
studied the action of neutral salts on the rat(i of sai)oni- 
fication of ethyl acetate by bases, and found througliout 
a reducing effect. It is the greatest for KI, aiui sxieces- 
sively less for KNO3, KBr, KOI; sodium salts reduce the 
velocity more strongly, and barium still more. Finally, 
Spohr^ and Arrheniusproved tliat the rate of inversion 
of cane sugar in presence of acids is increased l)y addition 
of neutral salts. 

All the experiments mentioned are complicated by an 
effect that is to be expected from the simultaneous prosorice 
of acids and bases—either a reaction between them, or 
a change in the degree of dissociation (p. 120). In that 
respect the conversion of carbon oxysulpliide by water, 
studied by Buchbock is simpler: 

COS + H^O^CO^ + H^S. 

The velocity constant h of the reaction, whieli is mono* 
molecular (on account of the presence of water in great 
excess, p. 200), is for 24*94° (time in minutes) given in tlm 
following table; the acids and salts in question were 
applied in normal solution:— 

^ Joum. /. 'Brakt, Ch^m. 34. 353. a Zeitmhr, / PhyB. Qmm. u tm. 

^ ^94. 1 . 0, 4. aa6. 

® 1 . c. 23. 123. Hydrogen peroxide is a suitable subjec-t of iinmatiiatlou 
since Its conversion is effected by acids, bases, and saltM, atiii it kmpn 
peilecfcly, e.g., in ethereal solution (^Spring, Acad. d$ Beig. 30. 3s), 
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jo^k 





A. Salts. 


Viscosity. 

B. Acids. 


Viscosity. 


2.30259 



2.30259 


KNO3 • 

. . 630 

0*9753 

Water . . 

527 

I 

KCl . 

. . 609 

0.9872 

CH3COOH . 

508 

1*1131 

NH4CI 

• • 579 

0.9884 

CHCI2COOH 

488 

1.2649 

NaNO, 

• • 540 

1-0655 

H2SO4 . . 

469 

1.0898 

Water 

. . 527 

I 

HCl . . . 

384 

1.0671 

NaCl . 

• • 529 

1.0973 

HBr . . . 

358 

1*032 

BaClg . 

. . 514 

1-1228 




NaBr . 

. . 504 

1.0639 




SrClg . 

. . 497 

1-1411 




CaClg . 

. . 481 

1*1563 




HgCl, 

. . 460 

1.2015 




LiCl . 

. . 432 

1*1423 





By the side of the velocity constants the viscosities are 
given, also as measured by Buchbock, they being one of 
the factors to which the velocity of reaction is related. 
The acids retard, the salts partly accelerate. The retarding 
effect of the former is, with the exception of dichloracetic 
acid, greater the smaller the viscosity. In salts also the 
velocity increases as the viscosity decreases, with the excep¬ 
tion of strontium and lithium chloride and sodium bromide. 

(b) Change of velocity due to change of solvent. To this 
section belong especially the experiments of Menshutkin 
on the action of acetic anhydride on isopropyl and isobutyl 
alcohol ^: 

(C,H 3040 + C3H,0H = C,H,0, + C,H 30 ,C 3 H,. 

The velocity was determined at 100°, time being measured 
in minutes; a corresponding investigation was carried out, 
also at 100°, with triethylamine and ethyl or propyl iodide : 

(C,H,)3N + C,H,I = (C,H,),NI. 

The following table contains the essential results, show¬ 
ing the influence on the velocity of the solvent mentioned 
in the first column. It is seen to be very considerable; 
e.g. the velocity of formation of tetraethyl ammonium 
iodide in hexane and in acetophenone respectively was 
found to be o-oooi8 and that is, in the ratio 1:720. 

After the velocities are placed the data with regard to 

^ Zeitschr.f. Phys. Chem. i. 611. ^ 1 . c. 6. 41. 
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viscosity, and also the dielectric constants of the different 
solvents, which are commonly thought to stand in a close 
relation to the velocities. The relations seem, however, to 
be only distant. 

To complete the list of data, we must mention that 
Hantzsch ^ds the action of the solvent on the conversion 
of isonitroso- into nitroso-bodies, 

EEC - NOH = ECH^NO,, 

similar; and Wislicenus too for the conversion of the 
isomeric formyl-phenyl-acetic ethers: 
CH(OH)C(CeH5)COOC2H5 = CH0CH(CeH,)C00C,H5. 


Hexane .... 
Heptane .... 
Xylene .... 
Benzene .... 
Propyl chloride , 
Chlorobenzene. . 
Bromobenzene . 
a-bromnaphthalene 
Ethyl ether . , . 
Ethylisoamyl ether 
Phenetol .... 
Anisol .... 
Ethyl acetate . . 
Isobutyl acetate . 
Ethyl benzoate 
Isobutyl alcohol . 
Ethyl alcohol . . 
Allyl alcohol . . 
Methyl alcohol 
Benzyl alcohol. . 
Acetone .... 
Acet©plien<me . . 


Acetic 

anhydride. 

(C2H,)sN 

Viscosity ^ 

Dielectric * 
constant. 

Iso- 

hutyl 

alcohol 

(100°). 

Iso¬ 

propyl 

alcohol 

(mo’). 

C^HjI 

Cioo'’). 

C,H,I 

(100°). 

0-0877 

0.0307 

0-00018 


0.00315 '^20°) 

1-86 (12.3'’) 

— 

— 

0-000235 

— 

0-00449 (20'’) 

— 

0-051 

0.0196 

0-00287 

~~ 

— 

2-57 (17°) 

0.0401 

0.014 

0-00584 

0-000945 

0-00654 (20“) 

2-26 (19®) 

—. 

— 

0.0054 

— 

— 


— 

— 

0.023 f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-027 

0-0057 

— 


— 

— 

0-1129 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.000757 

— 

0-0025 (20®) 

4-36 (,18 ') 

— 

— 

0.00063 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.0212 

__ 

0-01286 (20'’) 

— 


— 

0.0403 

— 

— 

— 


— 

0.0223 

— 

0-00561 (20® j 

5’85(20°) 

— 

— 

0.00577 

— 

0-00718 (20^^ 

5.37 (^19.5°) 

— 

— 

0.0259 

— 

0-02285 (20®) 

6.04 (19“) 

— 

— 

0.0258 


0-04112 (2 0®) 

6.1 (18“) 

— 

— 

0.0366 

— 

0-0I2II (20°) 

21.7 (15°) 

— 

— 

0.0433 

— 

— 

20-6 (21®) 

— 

— 

0-0516 


0.00623 (20®) 

33.5 (16°) 

— 

— 

0*133 

— 

0-0569 (20°) 

10-6 (31°) 

— 

— 

0.0608 

O-OII6 

0-01716 (20®) 

21.8 (15°) 

— 

— 

0.1294 

O-0292 


15-5 ( 17 °) 


^ Landolt and Bernstein. 


Id.; Thwing, Xeitsefer./. P%s. 14.292; Brude, 1. c. 23. 308. 
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The velocity diminishes successively for 

Water—alcohol—ether—benzene—chloroform. 

The dielectric constants are respectively: 

75*5 ^^ 1-7 4 - 3 ^ 4*95 

In the action of triethylamine on ethyl iodide the order is : 

Alcohol—benzene—ether. 

(c) Change of equilibrium due to the solvent. It has 
already been remarked that the change that the velocity 
may suffer through change of solvent is connected with 
the displacement of equilibrium which that change may 
bring about. On the whole, then, we may divide the 
change of velocity into two parts, of which one, acting 
equally on the two reciprocal reactions, may be compared 
with the contact actions already discussed, and may de¬ 
pend on any physical properties of the solvent. The other 
part, acting differently on the reciprocal reactions, must be 
of a specific nature, and be connected with some inter¬ 
action between the solvent and the reacting bodies. This 
division of the effect of the solvent may be sharply formu¬ 
lated by means of the conditions of equilibrium. 

If for two solvents—say carbon disulphide and water— 
the conditions of equilibrium in any case are 

= 'EnlogC^ and = 2^ log ( 7 ^, 

then we have already (p. 113) discussed how these re¬ 
action constants may be derived from that in the gaseous 
state, 

AT = 271 log ( 7 , 

by means of the absorption coefficients. But they may 
also be related to one another by considering only whai 
happens when the solutions, in carbon disulphide and 
water, of the substances in equilibrium are shaken to¬ 
gether. A displacement occurs until the double condition 
is satisfied, given by the law of sharing and the condition 
of equilibrium. The former states that for dilute solution. 
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if tlie molecular state of the substances in question is the 
same in the two solvents, a fixed ratio holds between the 
concentrations for each substance, which is called the 
coefficient, or ratio of sharing. This ratio is, however, for 
slightly soluble substances, proportional to the solubility 
(/S), and thus between the conditions of equilibrium there 
exists the simple relation 

Hence we have now 

c s 

= 2 log ( 7 ,-2% log a, = 27 ilog^^ = 
or 

,K'„-2nlog-S'„ = Ki-IinlogSi = K. 

We thus get a new reaction constant K, independent of 
the solvent, and which may be calculated in the following 
way:— 

Q 

K = Z-Sulog/S = 

i. e, the same function of the concentrations appears, only 
the unit of concentration is no longer the gram-molecule 
per litre, but the concentration of the saturated solution. 
A very simple relation unites this new constant to the 
temperature of conversion (p. 64). If two condensed 
systems are in equilibrium, as is the case at that tem¬ 
perature, they are so also in presence of a solvent. The 
saturation concentration, therefore, also corresponds to 
equilibrium. But then 

K = o. 

The new relation thus connects all the states of equi¬ 
librium in solution with the temperature of conversion, 
and also with equilibrium in the gaseous state, 8 being 
the concentration corresponding to the maximum vapour 
pressure. 

This conclusion may be elucidated by means of an 
example. Let us take the simplest case of a mutual con- 
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version of isomers, like that (mentioned on p. 220) of the 
isomeric formyl-phenyl-acetic ethers: 

CH(OH)C(C,H,)COOC,H, ^ CHOCH(C,H,)COOC,H,. 
Then the general condition of equilibrium is 
l.n\QgC = K, 

corresponding to — if 

where and ( 7 ^ are the concentrations which correspond 
to equilibrium in any solvent. These concentrations are 
equal to those (>S\ and of a solution saturated with both 
isomers at the temperature T at which the two are in 
equilibrium with one another, i. e. at the temperature of 
conversion, and accordingly 

The above relation states then that while the reaction 
constant K varies from one solvent to another, by choosing 
the saturation concentration as unit we get a reaction 
constant K given by 

* 5 “ ’ 

which is independent of the solvent, and at the temperature 
of conversion is zero. 

The expression obtained in this way may now be intro¬ 
duced into the region of velocities. The medium exercises, 
we have seen, a double influence, one connected with the 
displacement of equilibrium, while the other is perhaps to 
be referred to some physical property of the medium. 
But the influence on equilibrium vanishes if we choose 
saturation as the unit of concentration. It is then natural, 
in judging of the effect on the velocity, to choose saturation 
as the unit, and instead of the value expressed in terms of 
the constant &, 
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to choose a constant k defined by the equation 

“ dt " 

Applying to the case considered on p. 218 of decomposition 
of carbon oxysulphide, 

C0S + H20 = CO 2 + H 2 S, 

which was followed out in water and aqueous solutions, it 
would he necessary to determine the absorption coefficients 
(A)y and to compare the value of k derived from the 
equation 

dt “ A* 

Then perhaps the relation to the viscosity would become 
clearer. 

We must now state what is known experimentally witli 
regard to displacement of equilibrium. Observations on 
the molecular magnitudes of bodies which may form 
double molecules in solution, and on electrolytic dissocia¬ 
tion, are of essential importance with regard to the influ¬ 
ence of the solvent. As to the first point, the carboxylic 
acids, the oxims, alcohols, &c., i. e. especially bodies con¬ 
taining hj^droxyl, dissolved in hydrocarbons, chloroform, 
and carbon disulphide show double molecular weight. 
The molecular complexes break up, on the contrary, when 
those substances are dissolved in water; alcohols, ethers, 
esters, ketones, and phenols also act, though loss com¬ 
pletely, as dissociating media On the other hand, water 
shows the well-known phenomenon of electrolytic dissocia¬ 
tion with salts, acids, and alkalis; next to it stand methyl 
alcohol and formic acid; other liquids, so far as is known, 
possess this property only in a very slight degree‘s. 
Nemst ® associates both actions with the dielectric constant, 

^ See among others Beckmann, Paterno, Auwerg, ZdtBchr. /. Fhyn, Chem. 
18. 595 ; ai. 337. 

* Kablukoff; 1. c. 4, 439 ; Wakemann, 1 . c. ix. 63 ; Zelinsky, 1,0. at. 49. 

’ 1. c. 13. 534. 
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which has the highest known value (75*5) for water, the 
next highest (62) for formic acid, &c. BrUhl^ brings the 
facts into connexion with the oxygen-content, and then 
refers them to free oxygen afl&nities. In fact, according 
to Thwing^, the dielectric constant is closely connected 
with the content of oxygen. According to the preceding 
discussion, it is hardly to be expected that a single physi¬ 
cal property should be decisive of these relations of equili¬ 
brium. Zanninovich-Tessarin ^ concludes from a research 
on formic acid that ‘ formic acid is really a solvent that 
produces a very strong electrolytic dissociation of salts, 
and that is in agreement with its high dielectric constant, 
but the acids that dissociate almost completely in water do 
not do so at all in formic acid; indeed they seem to show 
in it a greater molecular aggregation than corresponds to 
the simple molecules. Hence it seems that a high dielectric 
constant in the solvent is not always in itself sufficient to 
produce and to favour electrolytic dissociation. Moreover 
the fact is general that the order of dissociation of different 
substances is not identical in different solvents, which 
shows that the phenomenon of ionization cannot depend 
absolutely on a single physical property of the solvent; at 
the same time it does not exclude the inference that the 
dielectric constant is the most important factor.’ 

The essential point with regard to velocity of reaction 
is that the loosening or dissociating influence of the 
solvent must increase the velocity of any reaction which 
leads to a break up of the molecule at the point thus 
loosened. 

B. Influence of Temperature on Velocity of Reaction. 

I. Experimental Data. 

Measwement and expression of the infhience of tempera- 
ture. With regard to the influence of temperature on 
velocity of reaction, it must first be settled, whether and 

^ Zeitschr.f, Phys. CJiem. 18. 514. ® 1 . c. 14. 298. ® 1 . c. 19. 259. 

P 
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when the reaction in question goes in such, a way as to 
satisfy the relation between time and extent of reaction 
expressed by 

dCi 


(it 




Only when this preliminary problem is solved can k be 
determined for different temperatures, and so a clear view 
obtained of the effect of temperature. 

As an example, let us choose the conversion of dibrom- 
succinic acid in aqueous solution which takes place 
according to the equation 

and accordingly satisfies the monomolecular equation 


The values of k calculated from the integrated equation 
in the way previously explained (p. 191) are, at different 
temperatures, those shown in the following table:— 


Temperature. 

k (time in minutes). 

Temperature. 

15° 

o-o'oooo967 

70.1® 

40° 

0-0000863 

80® 

50° 

0000249 

89.4° 

602^ 

0.000654 

101° 


k (time in minutes). 

0.00169 
0*0046 
00156 
♦ ®®3i8 


In the first place, these numbers give numerical ex¬ 
pression to the known fact that the velocity increases with 
temperature. They show, moreover, how great the effect of 
temperature is, since a rise of 86° increases the velocity 
from 0*00000967 to 0*0318, i. e. more than three thousand 
times. In the second place, the numbers again show the 
leading empirical relation between temperature and velocity, 
which is that equal rises of temperature are accompanied 
by equal ratios of velocity. 

We will next add another empirical relation—that the 
ratio of velocities for a given interval of temperature 
mostly differs little from reaction to reaction, and for 10°, 
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for which in the case of dibromsuccinic acid between 40^" 

and Ro it is = ^^.88, it often lies between two 

0-0000863 

and three. 

To test this empirical relation for different reactions, 
since measurements are not always to be had for 10'' 
intervals, we must next introduce the equation which that 
relation between temperature and velocity yields, viz. 

log^o 

from which the ratio for a temperature difference of 10“ 
comes to 

_ ,p,10b 

h ' 

Thus, e. g., in the saponification of ethyl acetate by 
soda the numbers found for k (time in minutes) are 

at 9*4® . . . /c = 2-307, 

,,44-94® . . . 7^=21-648; 

hence 

log 2-307 = a + 9-4 6 and log 21-648 = 0^ + 44-946, 
whence 

h = 0-0274 and = 1-89. 

The mean velocity ratios so found are collected in the 
table on the following page. 

By far the greater number of reactions double or treble 
their velocity for 10® rise of temperature. Moreover the 
quantity of carbon dioxide respired by wheat, lupines, and 
syringa shows between” 0° and 25° an increase amounting 
to two and a half fold for each 10®. 

The only case in which the increase is much greater than 
threefold is the enzyme action mentioned, viz. the dis¬ 
sociation of salicin by emulsin. 

Only the dissociation of phosphine and arsine show much 
less than a doubling of velocity. That is perhaps con¬ 
nected with the high temperature at which the observations 
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were made, since in the great majority of cases yet observed 
the velocity ratio for io° falls off with rise of temperature b 


Reaction 

Velocity {time in minutes^. 

Ratio 

for 10° 

PK, = P + K,^ . 

kgjo =■ 0*000006 

^512*0.00031 

1-2 

AsHg^AS + Hg*. 

^256 = 0.00035 

^367* 0-0034 

1.23 

CgHgOgCgHg + NaOH^ . . . 

kD.4-" 2.307 

^44-94 = ^^*648 

1-89 

C.HgONHAq®. 

65° to 100® 

. 

2.T2 

KClOj + PeSOi + HjSO*’. . . 


*82 = 7-15 

2-44 

CjHjClOjNa + NaOH* . . . 

A-Vo = 0-000822 

*180-0.217 

2.54 

CoHgClOsAqfi. 

= 0-0000222 

*180-0-00237 

2-55 

. 

^15 = 0-00000967 

*101-0-0318 

2-65 

CH2OHCH2CI + KOH'® . . . 

^24-5* 0-68 

We = 5-23 

2-87 

CHgOHOHCH^Cl + KOH*® . . 

^4-6 = 4*9 

W-e-=3i 

2.68 

(CH3)2C0HCH2Cl 4- KOH. . 

^ 24 - 6 =' ^73 

* 48 . 0=^1100 

2-66 

(CHg)2COHCHClCH3 + KOH . 

^24*6=193 

*43.g - 940 

2.7 

HPOgAq^'. 

0® to 61® 


3 

KaOCgHg + CHgl^^ .... 
Diazoamido- to amidoazo-ben- 

A:o = 0.00336 

*30 = 2-125 

3-34 

zene . 

^26*= 0-0001 

^55*0-0042 

3-48 

Inversion of sugar .... 

^26 ==0*765 

^56 “35-5 

3*63 

COS + HjO^. 

^16-05 = 0*00031 

*40-14 « 0-00815 

3*68 

Respiration of plants . . . 

0® to 25° 


2.5 

Fermentation . 

60° to 75® 


7.14 


It follows from the rapid increase of velocity with 
temperature that comparatively few reactions are suitable 


^ The only known exception so far is the dissociation of arsine, 
0*00035 ; fcgii = 0-00084 ; kggy = 0.0034. But these numbers require con¬ 

firmation. 

^ The unit of concentration is the quantity in grammes expressed by the 
formula per litre. 

* Kooy, Zeitschr.f. Phys. Chem. la. 155. 

^ Kooy. See Van't Hoff, Sivdim swr Chem, Pynamikj 1896, 138. 

* Reicher, Lieb. Ann. 232. in. 

^ Ostwald, Joum.f. PraM. Ch&n. [2] 27. i. 

Hood, Phil. Mag. [5] ao. 

* Schwab, Van ^t Hoff, Studien zur Chem. Pynamikj 1896, 133, 134. 

® Van *t Hoff, 1. c. p. 132. 

Evans, Zeitschr, f. Phys. Chem. 7, 356. 

“ Sabatier, Gomptes Rendm, 106. 63. 

^ Heeht and Conrad, Zeitschr. f. Phys. Chem. 3. 473. 

“ Uoldschmidt and Reinders, Berl. Per. 29. 1369. 

Spohr, Zeitschr.f. Phys. Chem. a. 195. 

^ BuchbOck, 1. c. 23. 156. 

Clausen, Landw. JalwlnXcher^ 19. 894. 

Tammann, Zeitschr. /. Phys. Chem. 18. 433. 
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for measurements of velocity at temperatures easily reached 
(0° to 100°), neither proceeding too fast nor apparently not 
taking place at all. 

Considering again the case of dibromsuccinic acid, with 
the fundamental equation 




and the integrated form of it 

log^ = H 


we get for the time required to half complete the reaction 
kt = log 2 = 2*30255x0*30103 = 0*593, 

so that 


_ ^*^93 

~~Tt 


minutes. 


which gives at 15'', with h = 0*00000967, t = 71690 minutes, 
i. e. more than a month and half; whilst at 101°, with h = 
0-0318, t = 22, i. e. less than half an hour. 

It must be added that the duration of polymolecular 
reactions may be prolonged at pleasure, so that it was 
possible to measure the very high velocity = 1100 of 
the action of dimethylchlorhydrin on potash: 
(CH3)2COHCH201 + KOH = (CH3),C - CH 2 + KCI + H 2 O. 


Centinormal solutions were used for that purpose. 


2. Influence of Temperature on Velocity from the 
Theoretical Point of View. 

Velocity in transformation cells and velocity of freezing. 
On p. 184 a case was described in which the velocity of 
reaction could be calculated from other quantities, viz. from 
the electromotive force (E) of a transformation cell, and its 
conductivity (i). The velocity (v) of the transformation is 
proportional to these quantities, and so may be written 

V = aEL (t) 
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in which a is a constant depending on the units, and does 
not change with temperature, so that the influence of the 
latter on the velocity depends on the variations of E and 
X. E, according to p. i86, depends on the heat of trans¬ 
formation q in the following way:— 


where P is the absolute transformation temperature. In 
that way equation (i) may be changed, by introducing 
a new constant into 

v = b(P-^T)L, 

in which L, the conductivity, has in general a value in¬ 
creasing with the temperature. 

Above the transformation temperature, then, an increase 
is to be expected on two grounds, since P—T and L both 
increase. Below the reaction takes place in the reverse 
way, and while on fall of temperature the increase of P—T 
is a cause of acceleration, the change in L produces the 
opposite effect. So far as studied, the phenomena of 
transformation show corresponding changes in their velocity. 
Above the transformation temperature the velocity in¬ 
creases steadily ; below it appears—e. g. in sulphur (trans¬ 
formation temperature 95*6'')—^first to increase, reaches a 
maximum at about 35°, and then falls off, being extremely 
small at 0°. More exact measurements have been made on 
the corresponding phenomena of solidification by Gemez^ 
for phosphorus and sulphur, and by Tammann ^ for benzo- 
phenone and some organic compounds. All these substances 
show a maximum velocity like that observed in the case 
of sulphur, and slightly below the freezing point the 
velocity is approximately proportional to the degree of 
imdercooling. 

Influence of temperature on velocity in dilute homo^ 
geneous systems. The so-far unknown law governing the 
influence of temperature on the velocity of reaction in. 

^ Joum. de Phys. [2] 2. 159. ® Zeitschr,/, Phys. Chem. 23. 326. 
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homogeneous dilute systems, i. e. gases and solutions, naust, 
as with the influence of the solvent (p. 2 cm), include as 
a consequence that of temperature on equilibrium. Hence 
we have a starting point in the expression 


dK d ^ ^ 

-=jj,2«logC = 




for the latter, which has already been explained. The 
influence of temperature may be divided a priori into two 
factors, in the same way as the influence of the solvent; 
the first, acting differently on the two reciprocal reactions 
which produce equilibrium, corresponds to the displacement 
of equilibrium; the other affects the two reciprocal re¬ 
actions, and perhaps all reactions, alike. From the 
theoretical point of view it may be shown further that 
there is no displacement of equilibrium when 


g = o, 

so that the temperature law may be expected to take the 
simplest form in reactions which are unaccompanied by 
any thermal effect. The mutual conversion of optical isomers 
such as right- and left-handed malic acid would be an ideal 
case. 

In the absence of data of that kind it is of interest to 
discuss the functions of velocity and temperature which 
are in harmony with the above function of equilibrium 
and temperature. Let us, for that purpose, transform the 
latter expression so as to make it contain the velocities 
explicitly. 

Choosing, as on p. 202, concentrations corresponding to 
the quantities occurring in the reaction, so that the concen¬ 
tration of the first system may be written Ci , that of the 
second Gii,^e have 

4,S»logCr=j|,logC-^logC:' 


d 

IT" 


d 


d 




dT 


dT 


and 
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in which hi and hn (see p. 203) are the velocity constants 
of the reciprocal reactions \ hence 


|,logS.. 


d . j q 

-2j,logJ^, = 5j.y 


The relation between the constants of velocity and the 
temperature must be of such a form that the difference 
between the reciprocal quantities may have the above 
form. 

A form such as that adopted by Warder ^ 

(a + fc) (h^t) = c, 

obviously does not satisfy this condition. 

The simplest, 

d\ogh _ A . . 

dT 

was adopted by Arrhenius ^ on that account 5 Van’t Hoflf ^ 
obtained favourable results with the more complicated 
form 

dT 

This includes Arrhenius’ relation as a special case [B = o) 
and (with A = o)—the oldest adopted—that of Berthelot 

^^=5. (3) 

dT 

Still other formulae have been proposed, which would have 
to be brought into agreement with a further development 
of the fundamental equation: 

d log ki d log hi __ <1 

q here is the heat developed by the reaction ; it is not, as a 
rule, quite constant, but changes on account of the difference 
of the specific heats and of the two systems. Appli¬ 
cation of the law of Hess gives us the following:— 

^ Berl. Ber, 14. 1365. ^ Zeitschr,/. Bhys. Ohem. 4. 226. 

* Audes de J>yrwmique Ckimique. Amsterdam, 1884. 

* Afm,d 6 Ckm, d de Phys, 1862, p, iioj Hood, PhiL Mag. [5] 20. 
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Passing from the second system to the first at T we gain 
^2’, then on fall of temperature to 0° we gain ] if the 
second be then fornied the gain of heat is and finally, 
on rise of temperature to T, the gain is According 

to Hess, then, 

or 

It = 

Accordingly the above expression becomes 

d log kix d log k[ _ qQ-^aT 
~dT dy “ “ * 

If then we follow out Arrhenius' procedure we get 
d log k ^ A-^BT 


a form proposed by Kooy from which, as a special form 
[A = o), may be derived that of Harcourt and Esson ^: 

dT y * 

All these forms are included in the expression 
cZlog^ A B ^ 

■ -J-= + T +W 


It is so far impossible to choose between the above equa¬ 
tions. Arrhenius introduces into his the idea that the in¬ 
crease of velocity rests on an increasing dissociation of the 
molecules, and that that follows the law of dissociation in its 
original form. In this case it might be expected that with 
increase of the number of molecules taking part in the 
reaction, an increased influence of temperature should be 
observed, because then the dissociation proceeding in a 
larger number of molecules would favour the velocity. 
This consequence does not follow from any equation, and 


the latter allows of the distinction of an 


influence {yp^ 


^ Zdtschr.I Phys, Cfmru 12.155. 


^ Proc. Poj/. Soc, 58. 112. 
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acting unequally, and connected with the displacement of 
equilibrium, since for reciprocal reactions 


q 

~ ’ 

whilst the temperature effect, which is the same for both 
reactions, is expressed by B, 

Another consideration yet may be drawn from the rela¬ 
tion 

d!log7^2 dlogh^ __ q 
(JIT 

in reply to the question whether tlie ratio of velocities for 
10° difference of temperature—say between o° and lo"— 
can vary much from one reaction to another. This may 
be quite clearly decided in the case of reciprocal reactions 
like the formation and dissociation of hydrochloric acid. 
Integrating on the assumption that q is constant over the 
interval of io°, we get 

A — 3 ^ const. 




(■^) i V 

i. e. 

w lA'i ^ (h\ I =_5?_^ 

2-3x273x383 39539 

or 

( f ) 

^1 10 ^1 0 

The greatest divergence will occur, therefore, for reci¬ 
procal reactions which are accompanied by a great evolution 
of heat. Taking one of the highest values, for formation 
of hydrochloric acid, 

riHCl:^!:Cl2 + H2, 

we have 

q = 44000 and (^-) -4- = 17-3. 

The most divergent temperature coefficients yet observed 
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(p. 22,8) are 7-14 for ferment action and 1-2 for arsine, i. e. 
in the ratio 6:1. 

3. Temperature of Inflammation. 

Let us now make use of the leading result on the con¬ 
nexion between velocity of reaction and temperature, viz. 
that equal ratios of velocity accompany equal differences of 
temperature. We come at once to the consequence that a 
reaction which takes place at any temperature must take 
place at any other temperature. 

In sharp contradiction with this we have a series of 
instances, known long before any velocity of reaction was 
measured, in which no reaction at all takes place up to 
a certain limit of temperature; reaction sets in only at a 
certain temperature, which in the case of combustible sub¬ 
stances is called the temperature of inflammation Atten¬ 
tion has of late been drawn to similar phenomena, especially 
by Pictet, with the aid of modem cooling appliances. 
Almost all the reactions that proceed energetically at 
ordinary temperatures are practically stopped by these 
low temperatures. Sodium and hydrochloric acid do not 
act on one another visibly at — 80°. A more exact study, 
however, of just that case ^ shows that it is really a retarda¬ 
tion ; the hydrochloric acid, after having been—apparently 
without reaction—in contact with sodium, is found to con¬ 
tain sodium. The same has been observed of most pheno¬ 
mena of explosion, i.e. that a slow reaction takes place below 
the temperature of explosion, and that temperature accord¬ 
ingly does not mean a sudden setting in of a reaction which 
has no existence below it. In the case of reactions accom¬ 
panied by evolution of heat, it is to be expected that the 
evolution of heat should produce an acceleration which may 
give an explosive character to the slow reaction already 
existing. 

^ L. Meyer, Dynamik der Atome (1883), p. 417 ; Bunsen, Gasometrische 
Methoden (1877), p. 336. 

Dorn and Vollnaer, Wied. Arm. 60. 468. 
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These considerations, however, do not answer the question 
completely, and the new observations on ' apparent equili¬ 
brium’ especially bring again into prominence the view 
that, by following the velocity of a reaction systematically 
downwards, a point will be reached at which it vanishes 
altogether. Indications of this are to be found already in 
the slow oxidation of phosphorus. That substance inflames 
at a temperature often stated at 40°, but as a matter of fact 
varying considerably with circumstances. Inflammation 
leads, with a large evolution of heat, to formation of phos¬ 
phorus pentoxide; but it is preceded by a slow oxidation, 
accompanied by phosphorescence, and leading to formation 
of the oxide P20^; this slow oxidation seems, on fall of 
temperature, to end at a definite lower limit. Fig. 6 % 
(p. 211) shows this plainly. It contains the result of mea¬ 
surements by Joubert which aimed essentially at deter¬ 
mining the pressure limit, and shows that phosphorescence, 
and therefore oxidation, occurs only below 355 mm. at 
and 760 mm. at 19*^'', whilst between those points the pres¬ 
sure limit is practically a linear function of the temperature. 
From this it immediately follows that for a given pressure 
there exists a limiting temperature below which the phos¬ 
phorescence ceases entirely, e.g. at 52^9 mm. the limit is at 
8-9°. It may be added that the explosion of a mixture 
of phosphine (PH3) and oxygen has also a pressure limit 
varying with the temperature, and the same conclusions 
may be expected to hold. 

However the limit in question may depend on circum¬ 
stances (e. g. moisture), still the connexion it shows with 
the recently observed phenomenon of ‘ apparent equilibrium’ 
makes it a matter of the highest interest. 


C. Influence of Pressure on Velocity of B^eaction. 

The influence of pressure is that which seems to fall most 
^sily into the domain of thermo-dynamic treatment, and 

^ Besson, Gemotes Bendns, 124. 763. 
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so might well be dealt with before that of temperature, 
were it not that, on account of experimental difficulties, the 
question as to the influence of pressure on the velocity of 
reaction has only been answered in a few isolated cases. 

A distinction of two kinds must be made here. In case 
of change of pressure in dilute gases (or change of osmotic 
pressure in dilute solutions) the effect on the velocity is 
given a priori, and is confirmed by experiment. We may, 
therefore, briefly refer to previous deductions and considera¬ 
tions. The pressure (in kilograms per sq. metre) in such 
cases is given by the equation 

APV=^T, 

in which "F is the volume (in cub. metres) containing one 
kilogram-molecule. With the unit of concentration adopted 
(gram-molecules per litre) we have 



and accordingly 

AP = 2 GT. 

If several gases are mixed, then 

(7 == (7i + Cii +... = 2(7, 

and the equation becomes 

2T 

P=.^2C. 

A 

Since now one of the velocities is given by 
at 

velocity and pressure are connected in a known manner. 

We may now more easily answer the question as to the 
influence of a change of pressure on the velocity. Since 
by the above the pressure is directly proportional to the 
concentration, it follows from the last equation that for 
the velocities under pressure p and P 



I 
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in which 'En is the sum of the molecule (N) taking part in 
the reaction. The ratio of velocities, however, refers 
to the change of concentration in unit time, i. e. to the 
amount transformed in unit volume. If we wish to know 

the whole amount transformed ( ~ remember 



The total amount of reaction is thus independent of the 
pressure in monomolecular reactions, in which JN = 1 ; pro¬ 
portional to the pressure for bimolecular, i. e. for iV" = 2; 
proportional to the square of the pressure for trimolecular, 
i. e. for iV = 3. 

We have already (p. 188) given the data which confinn 
this argument, only there it was not the pressure, but 
the accompanying change of volume or concentration, that 
was in question. 


1. Experimental iJata. 

If for gases the problem is solved in its essentials, it is 
quite otherwise for the simple case of the effect of pressure 
on the velocity of reaction in liquids and solids; dilute 
solutions may here again be put first, since the laws of 
equilibrium are known for them. But the experimental 
data in this connexion are so scanty that they may be 
brought forward in full. 

While Spring showed in numberless experiments that 
reactions, as e. g. combination of sulphur and zinc, may be 
brought about by the influence of pressure, and further, 
the occurrence of explosions due to pressure, such as of 
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dynamite, seems to prove that pressure may accelerate or 
occasion a velocity of reaction, the first measurements of 
change of velocity successfully carried out are those of 
Rontgen It was found that 500 atmospheres pressure 
reduces the rate of inversion of sugar hy hydrochloric 
acid. Along with this ranks a more extensive research of 
Rothmund ^ from which we quote the following:— 

(а) A ao sugar solution contains hydrochloric acid to 
normality. The velocity constant divided by 2*30256 (cal¬ 
culated with common logarithms) and multiplied by 10^, 

i.e. (time in minutes), was found: 

Temperature, Pressure. 

16^ 250 atms. 

16° I „ 

i.e. a fall of 1 °/, for too atmospheres, as Rdntgen also 
found. 

(б) A 5 y methyl acetate solution with normal hydro¬ 
chloric acid: 


14° 

500 atms. 

1294 

14° 

200 atms. 

1144 

14° 

400 „ 

1260 

14® 

100 „ 

1109 

14" 

300 „ 

1197 

14® 


1073 


i. e. an increase in the velocity of reaction in this case, as 
was found also by Stern ^ to a greater extent for acetic 
acid and for ammonia: 

0-2 gram-molecule methyl acetate-1-0*175 gram-molecule 
acetic acid per litre. 

k 

Temperature. PresHure, minutes). 

30-7® to 30-5® 500 atms. 0.0000194 

30.7® to 30.5® r „ 0.0000141 

30-2S® to 30.51® 500 „ 0.0000203 

30.2° to 30.51® I ,, 0.0000145 

^ Wied. Ann. 45. 98. ’ ZeUschr.f. Phys. Chem. 20. 170. 

® Wied. Ann. 59. 65a. 


2.30256 

1664 

1702 


Temperature. Pressure. 
15® 500 atms. 


2.30256 
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2. Theoretical Discussion of the Influence of Pressure, 

Transformation cells. Let us again take first for dis¬ 
cussion the behaviour of a transformation cell (p. 182), in 
which the velocity of reactions depends in known manner 
on the electromotive force and the electrolytic conduc¬ 
tivity. The influence of pressure on the velocity is then 
given by a knowledge of its influence on the above 
factors. 

The effect produced by pressure on the electromotive 
force is known theoretically by a relation which has also 
been confirmed by experiment. If Eq is the electrical 
work, expressed in calories, which a reaction can perform, 
per kilogram-equivalent, without pressure, and if V is 
the increase of volume (in cub. metres) accompanying the 
reaction, then a pressure P (in kilograms per sq. metre) will 
absorb an amount of work expressed by APV in calories, 
and the electrical work will be reduced to 

Pp = Po-2lPF, 

and the electromotive force will be changed correspondingly. 
This equation, deduced by Gibbs has been experimentally 
confirmed by Braun ^ and Gilbault^, according to whom 
the Bunsen element, for example, at 100 atmospheres 
possesses an electromotive force lower by 4*05 millivolts 
against 3-83 calculated. This factor vanishes for reactions 
unaccompanied by change of volume, so that here too 
(p. 231) the mutual conversion of optical isomers would be 
the theoretically simplest case. 

The influence of pressure on the conductivity is, since it 
has not yet been brought within the scope of theory, a 
quantity to be determined by experiment. For normal 
hydrochloric acid at 18®, a pressure of 260 atmospheres 
raises it i*6 °4; for normal acetic acid at 14°, 7*14 

Thermodynamic Studies, p. 396. 

* Zeitschr.f. Phys. Chem. i. 270. 

* Compt. Rend. 113. 465. 

* Fanjung, Zeitschr, f. Phys. Chem. 14. 685. 
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Dilnte miutium. In conniflcn’inp; the velocity of reac¬ 
tion ill BohitinnH, wtt have again to place in the 

fcirr*griiiiiif! the relation between velocity an<l (3((uilibrinni, 
mill first to pay iittention to the (linplacinnont of otjrhli- 
liriiiiri by pressure. Aceonling to blanek h this is given 
l'-»y the relation 

(I log K Ap 
dp ^ %T' 


ill wliieli Av in the changes of volume (in cub. inetrcB) when a 
kikigriim-rnoleeule of the first systmii is conve-.rtial int»o th(% 
seeoitil {p in kilograms h<|. rnetn?); thm-ci is th(n’(».fore no 
liisplaeement of ecjuiniirium vvlien tlutre is no eJiangi^ of 
volume, Tlie reaction constant Htamls in tlii^ relation 
iilreaily explained to the velocity constants: 


Sfi tliiit 


K 


hi 

h' 


d log kit d log ki _ Ap _ Fn— Vt 
"^'dp ^ tT^ . 'IT . 


lit wliich Ff is till* volunif! of the fimt sysburi, of tin's 
wia*oii<l I'lecoiiipositioii of this ecpiation, as on p. 23a, Icauls 
to the iioHsihle foritinia 


d log k 

■' "dp 


V 

iT 


•f A, 


wliieli, if wi! neglect tlie change of volume (F) produced 
liy tJii;! pnwsiire {p% lends to 


d log k 
dp 


ss const,, 


i, e, eijtinl rut ins of velocity for ef|tifil iliflerenctiH of |)reH- 
stirc% m m iit«< for teiniau^itiini* The alsive data 

liiirdly stiilif*e to t<»st the coitcluHtoil, 

• Ann 3a. n^%‘, Thfrimdjpmmlk, 1897, p. a 18. 
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3. Po'^essure of Ivflanimation. 

We have yet to arrive at the relation which necessarily 
exists between the effects of pressure and of temperature 
on reactions. As described on p. 210, there are indications 
of a discontinuous effect of temperature on velocity of 
reaction, and Fig. 62 (p. 211) gave for the phosphor¬ 
escence of phosphorus the boundary between two regions 
as a function of pressure and temperature: in the lower, 
phosphorescence, i. e. oxidation, occurs ; in the upper it does 
not. This boundary, which, according to some, separates 
the region of true from that of false equilibrium, must imply 
a discontinuity not only in the influence of temperature, 
but also in that of pressure. The course of the boundary 
is however peculiar, in that while rise of temperature 
causes oxidation to set in suddenly, fall of pressure is 
required for the same purpose. This is shown too by the 
striking discovery of Davy that phosphorescence first setB 
in below a definite pressure of oxygen. The fact is all the 
more important in that corresponding phenomena have been 
found in other cases. According to Joubert sulphur and 
arsenic behave like phosphorus; gaseous phosphine mixed 
with oxygen explodes on expansion^; silicon hydride 
behaves in the same way ^ and the temperature of explo¬ 
sion of mixed oxygen and hydrogen falls from 620® to 540'* 
on fall of pressure from 760 mm. to 360 mmJ; and alde¬ 
hyde seems to be incapable of oxidation when the pressure of 
the oxygen is high The phenomenon in question has been 
followed out further for phosphine ® and it appaam 

that even in the region of apparent equilibriiim oxidation 
occurs, whict, without any noticeable aecelemtion, leads, 

^ Thkej 1874. 

2 Houton de Labillardifere, Ann, de Chem, et de Fhys, 16, 304 j Yan 
Hoff, Sfudien zur Chemischm Dynamik^ 1896. 

* Friedel and Ladenburg, Ann, de Chim, et de Phys. [4^ 430. 

* Mitseberlich., Berl. Ber. 26. 399. 

* Ewan, Zeitschr.f, Pkys, Chem, 16. 340. « Van de SfcaJfc, L c- i®. ^2. 
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by a definite fall of pressure produced by the oxidation, 
eventually to explosion. 

Time in hours. Pressure. Fall of pressure per hour. 

o 
2 
8 
12 
21 

25 
31 

34 

Explosion followed shortly afterwards. 

D. Waves of Reaction. 

So far we have been considering the velocity of a reaction 
which proceeds simultaneously and uniformly throughout 
the mass capable of reaction. Only in the discussion of 
contact action was there any mention of local effects, which, 
however, in that case remained localized. The phenomena 
now to be mentioned concern changes brought about by 
local causes in a substance or mixture capable of reaction, 
which then spread throughout the mass. 

The possibility of such a propagation lies in the fact 
that the reaction may bring about changes which in turn 
are capable of causing or accelerating the reaction. Tem¬ 
perature and pressure are of the greatest importance in 
this matter, and a wave of high temperature or a wave of 
high pressure may be set up in a substance or mixture 
capable of reaction, which brings about complete or nearly 
complete conversion. The first of these is the long-known 
progressive combustion taking place, e.g., in gases, and 
studied by Bunsen among others; the second is the ex¬ 
plosive wave, studied only in recent times by Berthelot 
and others. 

I. Progressive Combustion. 

It is well known that certain bodies, as oxyhydrogen 
mixture, gunpowder, &c., may be totally transformed by 
local heating. The ultimate condition for that is that the 

Q % 
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temperature required to initiate the reaction, 'the tempera¬ 
ture of inflammation,’ should lie below that which the 
reaction produces, or the 'temperature of combustion.’ Let 
us therefore next state the essential points about these two 
temperatures. 

(a) Temperature of combustion. In the first place, the 
temperature resulting from a reaction, in combustions called 
the ' temperature of combustion,' may be directly measured. 
Mallard and Le Chatelierb e.g., found by means of the 
thermocouple ^ invented by the latter, that for a mixture 
of carbon monoxide and oxygen in the ratio a CO: it is 
3200°; if instead of oxygen the equivalent amount of air 
be used it is 2050°. Theoretically we have to find the 
temperature to which the products of combustion are raised 
by the heat developed in the combustion If the evolution 
of heat is W calories and the specific heat constantly S, the 
rise of temperature A is 



In the calculation attention must be paid to the difference 
—always small—between combustion at constant volume 
(e. g. in the calorimetric bomb) and at constant pressure 
(as in the usual process for measuring heats of combustion). 
The first is the case for explosions in a closed space, the 
second in the flame, and clearly, in the latter case, in con¬ 
sequence of free expansion an amount of heat is converted 
into work, which for each kilogram-molecule amounts to 

in calories, or at the usual temperature ^ (273 +17) = 580. 

The heat of combustion at constant pressure Wp has 
been found for carbon monoxide (CO = 28) to be 68000. 
According to the equation 

200 - 1-02 = 2 002 

a decrease in volume occurs amounting to that of a 

Ckm^aies Bend, 93. ro 14. * Holborn, Physikalisch-techniscke BeichsanstaM, 1 896. 

^ Bunsen, Gasomeirische Meffhoden^ 1877, p. 308. 
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half kilogram-molecule per kilogram-molecule of carbon 
monoxide, and thus representing ago calories. That amount 
is included in the 68000, so that at constant volume Wjr for 
explosions in a closed space, 68000 — 290 = 67710 is to be 
taken as basis of calculation. Therefore in the former 
equation W has one of these values, provided that at the 
temperature reached by the combustion the carbon monoxide 
and oxygen unite completely, i. e. the carbon dioxide is not 
dissociated. Accordingly 

Wir=6jyio (explosion of a carbon monoxide-oxygen 
mixture). 

TTp = 68000 (flame of carbon monoxide in oxygen). 

As to specific heat (S) the matter is less simple. In the 
first place, the diff'erence between the value at constant 
volume (Sv) and that at constant pressure (Sp) is much 
greater. The latter includes the work done in expansion 
under constant pressure P, i. e. in calories APdV, so that 

BpdT=SrdT+APdV. 

If we take the specific heats to refer to the kilogram- 
molecule we have 

APV = %T 

and 

APdV^%dT\ 

hence 

Sp = 2. 

In the second place, we have to take account of the 
change in specific heat with temperature. Mallard and Le 
Chatelier ^ found for carbon dioxide at constant volume 

Sy— 6-3 + o-oo564;t—o-oooooio8^^. 

Beiihelot and Vieille ^ found, between 2000® and 4000®, 

Sy = 19-14-0-0015 (^ —2000) = i6*i +0-00151 

* Comptes Rend. 93. 1014, 

^ L c. 95. 1280 ; 96. 116,1218,1358,1882 ; Ann.de Chim. eidePhys. [6] 4.17. 
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For nitrogen they found: 

Sy=z 5 +0-00062 
and between 2000° and 4000°: 

8v= 6-7+ 0-0016 2000) = 3-5 + o-ooi 61 

Let us now calculate the temperature, observed as 2050*", 
obtained by burning a mixture of carbon monoxide and air 
according to the equation 

2CO + O2 + 4N2 = 2CO2 + 4^25 
where the air is expressed by the approximately correct 
formula 0^ + 4N2 and free expansion is allowed. 

If the original temperature is 0° the heat required to 
raise the products of combustion of a kilogram-molecule 
of carbon monoxide to 2000° is, according to Mallard and 
Le Chatelier: 

2000 2000 

/ (8-3 + 0-005641 — o-oooooi08 + 2./(7 + 0-000621 ) dt 

0 6 

= 22*3 ^ +0-00344 —0-00000036 = 55480. 

There remain therefore 68000 — 55480 = 12520 calories for 
heating above 2000°. We may use the Berthelot-Vieille 
expression for the higher temperatures : 

t t 

/(i8-i +0-0015 it) d^ +2/(5-5 + 0-0016 
2000 2000 

= 29-1^ + 0-00235^^ — 67600. 

Thus the value of t has to be found from the equation 
29-1 ^ +0-00235^^—67600 = 12520 
or 29-1 ^+0-00235 = 80120, 

giving t = 2322 

as against 2050® observed. The difference is mainly to be 
attributed to uncertainty in the specific heats at high 
temperatures (Le Chatelier and Berthelot’s formulae give 
for carbon monoxide and nitrogen at 2000° respectively 
15-26 or 19-58 and 8-4 or 8-7), and to loss of heat during the 
combustion. 
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(h) of injlurnm Wliilnt thc3 tempora- 

iimt Ilf ean lioth Ik* obnarved cixperinieiitally 

iiiid f'ltlcniliiliiil on ilaforotiail i^nnindB, there are iincer- 
in iMitli renpectn an to the t('*mp(*rature of infiarn^ 

llllltioiL 

of direet expej*hnent appear to (h^pend to a 
«» 3 cti»iit on eireuiiiHiiineeH. 'i’huH, o, g., Milliard and 
!j.* C liiileliiT * foimd for oxyhydrogen mixture fpd* to 600® 
irieloiii*d Vietor Meym*" eonfiniuifl thin obmu’vation 

on the \v!ioli% hut reiiiarkitd that t!u^ hIow oxidation 
itlr«*iidy iM*riirring at IheHo ti*mp(*ratnreH may influence thc^ 
Kloirly Mireamiiig gan, leil through a heated tube, 
di»l iiiii take fire at 650’* (tiunperature of boiling yAnc 
liroiiiide), blit, did at 730** (iMiiling xine chloride)'*. Mdlier^ 
ri*ci*rilly ataled that «*x|dfmiori doen not occur below 845® 
on Hfiwirig Ihrongli n porcelain tube ; MitHcherlich gave 
till* leiii|M*rn.tiiri.! iw coirnfaiitly 671®, but added, in a later 
efiiiiiiiiiiiiciiiioii that uning ghma liullm of varying dimen- 
i-sionH it might vary from 6%d' to 710'’. 

In the irtellifwi inloptiKl it in hardly poi-milile to avoid 
tins infliii.?ric?i* of conliict with tlie heating Bubatanee—ghiHH 
nurtmm^ iiiiil that of the preceding alow combuHtion. 
IliitiMiari iiietliod in free fitim that uneertiiinty; it iw baned 
nil lliii fimt that in pnigrefmive eombuHtion the tempera- 
titrc of ciiriiliiiatioii iiiiiat las higher than tlie temperature of 
iiiifkinifiatkin, and in the limiting eime when tlie eonibus- 
tlfiii no Icingfir, or only juat takes place, the two inust Iks 
Tliii aticivti iiieimiirenierits alreaily give a certain 
iMiiifiitiiiitiori of tlie law, since e. g. Meyer foiiml for (sarlion 
ititiricixiile a of inflanimation lying iKstween 

650^ and 730®^ i.e* far ImiIow tins tem|asrature of comlnistion. 
limiseii tfitifi aiJdiiil oxygen an explosive mixture of 

* jiii.fCcf tirg 4, 374* 

* Eritioii »rii| %* 

■* Fo^ypr Mill lltrl. ikr. ti$. 6aji; Mimhr./, to sS. 

* ll^rf 11^, ad, ids, * 1. i?, |>, 400, 

* laa. 566, ' Qmf*m^rimk$ 1S77, |i. 338, 
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oxygen and hydrogen to lower its temperature of combus¬ 
tion, and found that progressive combustion was possible 
in a mixture of one volume of oxyhydrogen gas to 9*35 of 
oxygen, but not with 10-47 oxygen. Taking the mean, 
9-91 oxygen to i of oxyhydrogen mixture, as the limit, we 
have to find the temperature of combustion of such a mix¬ 
ture. Bunsen calculated 740"^, and that accordingly should 
be the temperature of inflammation. 

There is uncertainty too as to the temperature of inflam¬ 
mation from the theoretical side. If it is true that there 
is a limit of pressure and temperature defining the region 
of apparent equilibrium (p. 210), explosion is simply the 
result of overstepping this limit. The latter must then 
be determined, only, if it exists, it undoubtedly depends 
much upon circumstances, since e. g. removal of moisture 
sufiices to prevent many cases of combustion (p. 215). At 
the same time it is not necessary to assume the existence 
of such a limit in order to explain progressive combustion. 
In all the cases of combustion hitherto studied, the pheno¬ 
menon is preceded by slow reaction below the temperature 
of inflammation. The heat wave propagated, e. g., in 
a gaseous mixture, after local heating, is on gradual rise 
of temperature accompanied by more and more of the 
reaction, until the heat so evolved in the wave makes 
up for the fall of temperature obviously attending the 
propagation, and leads eventually to a rise of temperature. 
The temperature of inflammation would thus be sharply 
defined as the limit at which the loss of heat which the 
wave suffers in its progress, by conduction, &c., is just 
balanced by the evolution of heat in the reaction taking 
place. 

(c) Wave velocity. Besides the temperature of inflam¬ 
mation and of combustion the velocity with which the 
combustion is propagated is a characteristic factor. It 
was first measured by Bunsen and lately by Michelson ^; 

^ 1877, p. 317. 

^ Zeitschr. f, Phys. Chem. 3. 493. 
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the latter did so by allowing the gas to flow out with 
a velocity that just prevents the combustion from flowing 
backwards. This is easily attained by using a long glass 
tube, in which the flame can be seen to move to and fro 
according to the adjustment of the screw clip that regu¬ 
lates the velocity. If the flame is at rest the velocity of 
propagation (u) in centimetres per second is given by 

where V is the volume in cub. centimetres flowing out per 
second, 8 the cross-section in sq. centimetres. The follow¬ 
ing numbers were obtained, n being the volume per cent, 
of combustible gas:— 

Carbon monoxide and oxygen. 

30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 95 
u = 30 40 49 58 66 73 80 84 88 91 91 85 70 45 'lo 

Hydrogen and oxygen. 

^=19.4 83*8 86*9 

151? 58!:^ 447 

The maximum* velocity does not therefore occur in the 
mixture which contains the gases in the proportion required 
for reaction. But it must be mentioned that Bunsen 
found very different values^ e.g. 34 metres per second for 
oxyhydrogen mixture, as compared with i-zi to- 5 *®^ 
above experiments. 


2. Explosim Waves. 

A second phenomenon of propagation in mixtures or sub¬ 
stances capable of reaction has only been made the subject 
of investigation in recent times* Although previously 
indications existed of a possible much greater velocity of 
propagation in explosives, it was first Berthelot and Vieille, 
and simultaneously Mallard and Le Chatelier, who followed 
out the phenomenon in- question, and showed that besides 
the usual progressive combustion, which takes place in the 
oxyhydrogen mixture with a velocity of some metres per 
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oxygen and hydrogen to lower its temperature of combus¬ 
tion, and found that progressive combustion was possible 
in a mixture of one volume of oxyhydrogen gas to 9-35 of 
oxygen, but not with 10-47 oxygen. Taking the mean, 
9-91 oxygen to i of oxyhydrogen mixture, as the limit, we 
have to find the temperature of combustion of such a mix¬ 
ture. Bunsen calculated 740°, and that accordingly should 
be the temperature of inflammation. 

There is uncertainty too as to the temperature of inflam¬ 
mation from the theoretical side. If it is true that there 
is a limit of pressure and temperature defining the region 
of apparent equilibrium (p. 210), explosion is simply the 
result of overstepping this limit. The latter must then 
be determined, only, if it exists, it undoubtedly depends 
much upon circumstances, since e.g. removal of moisture 
sufiices to prevent many cases of combustion (p. 215). At 
the same time it is not necessary to assume the existence 
of such a limit in order to explain progressive combustion. 
In all the cases of combustion hitherto studied, the pheno¬ 
menon is preceded by slow reaction below the temperature 
of inflammation. The heat wave propagated, e. g., in 
a gaseous mixture, after local heating, is on gradual rise 
of temperature accompanied by more and more of the 
reaction, until the heat so evolved in the wave makes 
up for the fall of temperature obviously attending the 
propagation, and leads eventually to a rise of temperature. 
The temperature of inflammation would thus be sharply 
defined as the limit at which the loss of heat which the 
wave suffers in its progress, by conduction, &c., is just 
balanced by the evolution of heat in the reaction taking 
place. 

(c) Wave velocity. Besides the temperature of inflam¬ 
mation and of combustion the velocity with which the 
combustion is propagated is a characteristic factor. It 
was first measured by Bunsen and lately by Michelson ^; 

^ Qasometrische Methoden, 1877, p. 317. 

* Zeitschr. f, Fhys, Chem. 3. 493. 
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e latter did so by allowing the gas to flow out witli 
velocity that just preyents the combtistion from flowing 
ekwards. This is easily attained by using a long glass 
be, in which the flame can be seen to move to and fro 
cording to the adjustment of the screw clip that rega¬ 
les the velocity. If the flame is at rest the velocity of 
opagation (yu) in centimetres per second is given by 

lere V is the volume in cub. centimetres flowing out per 
3ond, S the cross-section in sq. centimetres. The follow- 
y numbers were obtained, n being the volume per cent, 
combustible gas:— 

Carbon monoxide and oxygen. 

= ^5 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 ^5 70 75 80 85 90 95 
= 30 40 49 58 66 73 80 84 88 91 91 85 70 45 %o 

Hydrogen and oxygen.- 
^=19-4 !^ i -8 83-8 86*9 

t6==r!^i 153 ? 447 

The maximum' velocity does not therefore occur in the 
sture which contains the gases in the proportion required 
reaction. But it must be mentioned that Bunsen 
nd very diSerent values^ e.-g. 34 metres per second for 
/hydrogen mixture, as compared with 1*21 to-5*82 in the 
)ve experiments. 

2. Explosive Waves. 

V second phenomenon of propagation in mixtures or sub¬ 
aces capable of reaction has only been made the subject 
investigation in recent times. Although previously 
ications existed of a possible much greater velocity of 
pagation in explosives, it was first Berthelot and Tieille, 
. simultaneously Mallard and Le Chatelier,who followed 
the phenomenon in question, and showed that besides 
usual progressive combustion, which takes place in the 
hydrogen mixture with a velocity of some metres per 
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second, a wave of reaction can occur in the same mixture, 
with a velocity a thousand times as great. Which of the 
two waves is set up depends essentially on the cause 
starting the reaction; by firing, i. e. by heat, the wave of 
combustion is set up; by a powerful local explosion (e. g. of 
fulminate of mercury), i.e. by pressure, the explosive wave. 

The mechanism by which the propagation of an explo¬ 
sive wave is rendered possible has not yet been fully 
explained. It is, however, a fact that reactions can be set 
up by pressure or by a blow, and that they exert pressure. 
So that if the pressure developed exceeds that required to 
start the reaction, all the conditions for its propagation ar(i 
satisfied. We will therefore consider in order these two 
pressures. 

(a) Presmre producing the explodon. The rise of 
temperature produced in a gas by sudden change of pres¬ 
sure (or of volume) is calculable from the equation ^ 

in which and are the original temperature and volume, 
e.g. and i atmosphere, whilst k stands for the 

ratio between the specific heats. Let us calculate what 
pressure {p in atmospheres) is needed to attain the tempera¬ 
ture of inflammation T, on the assumption that the latter 
is not altered by pressure. Then k = 1-41, so that 

T 


^73 


= F 


,0.41 


According to p. 347 the temperature of inflammation lies 
between 650° and 730°; the corresponding pressures are 
19*5 and ^^3*9 atmospheres. 

(6) Presmre produced by the explosion. The pressure 
exerted in the reaction was first measured by Bunsen^, 
with the apparatus shown in Fig. 63. The vessel con- 

‘ Clausms, Mechmiaclw Wd/imetheorie^ iSQ'-jy p. 65. 

® OomvmtruoU Methodm^ 1877, p. 319; Mallard and Le Ohatelior, €w^L 
Mmd. 93. 1014. 
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taining the explosive mixtiire is closed above by a ground 
cover-plate pressed upon at cZ by a lever loaded at b and a. 
The fixed weight a serves to balance the longer arm of 
the lever, along the graduation of which the weight b is 
movable, in order to vary at pleasure the pressure closing 
the explosion chamber, c is a sheet of tinfoil, put into 
metallic connexion with mercury in the chamber by 



Fia, 63. 


means of a platinum wire carried air-tight through the 
walls of the chamber. In order to make an inductive 
spark cross the whole length of the gas column, it is only 
necessary to connect one lead with the metallic lever-arm, 
and the other with the tinfoil. When the pressure caused 
by burning the gas is less than that exerted by the lever 
the gas bums without any noticeable explosion; in the 
opposite case the water placed for safety above the cover 
is thrown upwards with a noisy explosion. The limits of 
pressure at which, on the one hand, quiet combustion, and 
on the other explosion occur, may be drawn so close that 
the mean between them may be taken as the pressure 
sought: 

Excess of pressure in atmospheres. 

Carbon monoxide and oxygen 10*2, quiet combustion. 

„ „ „ 10*04, forcible explosion. 
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Mean io-i2 atmospheres, excess of pressure: hence pressure 
of the mixture, ii-i2 atmospheres h* 

The production of pressure may also be followed numeri¬ 
cally by finding the temperature caused by the explosion, 
as on p. 246. We are here concerned with the thermal value 
Wvoi combustion of carbon monoxide at constant volume, 
which, according to p. 245, is per kilogram-molecule 

Wy = 67710. 

To heat the product of reaction, carbon dioxide, to 2000°, 
we require (using the specific heat at constant volume) 

2000 

/ (^*3 + o*oo564^--o-oooooio8 t^) dt = 6*3 ^ + 0-00282 
0 

— 0-00000036= 21000. 

For heating above 2000° there remain 67710 — 21000 
= 46710 calories. These must equal 

t 

/ (16-14-0-0015 = i6-i;f 4-0-00075^2—35200, 

2000 

i. e. 

16-1 ^ 4-0-00075^2 = 352004-46710 = 81910, 

whence 

t = 4247- 

If the original pressure is one atmosphere, the change in 
the number of molecules, from 3 to 2, according to the 
equation 

200 + 02 = 2002 , 

would give, without rise of temperature, a pressure 
of I atmosphere; therefore with rise of temperature to 

0 . 

2 / 

J = II atmospheres. 

Experiment and calculation agree in showing that the 
pressure produced does not suffice to generate the tempera¬ 
ture of inflammation, since, according to p. 251, 20 to 24 
atmospheres are needed. Still Mallard and Le Ohatelier 

^ See also Berthelot, Arm, de Ohim, et de Fhys. [6] 4. 14. 
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Showed, using a pressure indicator of Deprez, that tempo¬ 
rary pressures much greater than ii atmospheres occur, 
^ phenomenon that may be explained on the assumption 
rhat combustion occurs in layers of gas already compressed. 
iDixon found, in confirmation, that glass tubes capable of 
standing a pressure of 25 atmospheres were shattered to 
^ne powder by the explosive wave in a carbon monoxide- 
oxygen mixture, while they stood the ordinary wave of 
Oombustion. If the pressure arises from the explosion 
of layers already compressed, this would cause a gradually 
increasing local and transitory pressure, whose upper limit 
3 oaay be found by supposing that the layer in question is 
first brought to the 19*5 atmospheres required (p. 251) to 
produce the temperature of inflammation 650°, and that 
then explosion occurs, with rise of temperature of 4247°. 
The final pressure would then be 

~ X 19*5 (i 4- = 245-7 atmospheres. 

(c) Velocity of explodve waves. To measure the very 
high velocity of the explosive wave, a leaden tube, 40 
metres long and at least 5 millimetres in internal diameter, 
was fixed zigzag on a wooden frame, and filled with the 
explosive mixture by means of inlet and outlet taps, which 
were then closed. At one end a little pastille of fulminate 
of mercury, weighing about a centigram, was placed and 
exploded electrically. The explosion travelling to the 
other end destroyed a strip of tinfoil, and so broke 
the electric current, and a chronometer of Le Boulangd 
measured the time between the making and breaking of 
the electric current. Some results may be given in con¬ 
nexion with the explanation that has been offered of the 
observed velocity. 

Berthelot ^ brings the velocity {0) of the explosive wave 
into relation with the velocity of translation of the mole- 


^ Berthelot, Sv/r la Force des maUh'es Boc^losiveSj 1883, p. 118. 
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eules at the temperature of the explosion (iP). According 
to Clausius that is 

^=- 29-354 a/ 

where d is the density of the products of reaction, referred 
to air. Berthelot calculated T for this purpose from the 
heat of reaction and the specific heat of the products at 
constant pressure. 

Dixon ^ sees in the explosive wave the analogue of 
a sound wave, whose velocity in the combustion, e.g., of 
cyanogen, 

C^N^ + O^^aCO + N^, 

he calculates at 2310 metres per second. 

Without going further into the two modes of calcula¬ 
tion, we will put side by side their results and the observed 
velocities, calling special attention to the largest and 
smallest values; the numbers are for mixtures in equiva¬ 
lent quantities of oxygen and the gases named. 

Berthdot Dixon. 



(Calc.) 

{Ohs.) 

(Calc.) 

{Obs.} 

Hydrogen . 

2810 

2831 

3416 

2821 

Acetylene . 

2482 

2660 

— 

2391 

Ethylene 

2210 

2517 

— 

2364 

Cyanogen . 

2195 

2490 

2310 

2321 

Ethane .... 

2363 

2483 

— 

— 

Methane 

2287 

2427 


2322 

Carhon monoxide . 

1090 

1940 

— 

— 

Hydrogen and chlorine 

— 

1571 

1830 

I729 


^ Bakerian Lecture, BML Tram. 1893. 
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